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Ir is clear that whatever theory we may adopt in reference to 
the origin or early history of domesticated animals, our views 
must be in a great measure modified in accordance with the con- 
clusions we have come to regarding the original condition of our 
own species, 7. ¢. the human race. Some noted philosophers have 
maintained that man was from the first a savage animal, and that 
his civilization and intellectual superiority are the slow and pro- 
gressive results of his own efforts and experience. Even the 
perfection of his bodily form, or its adaptation to his present con- 
dition, is supposed by some to have been obtained by volition, 
and that an ambitious ape became a still more aspiring oran- 
outang, from whom, in the course of ages, the Hottentot and 
Negro led gradually onwards to the highest examples of human- 
ity in the lofty-browed Caucasian race. Thus a Barbary ape 
has still a fair chance of being represented during some remote 
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future by a Governor of Gibraltar, a Dey of Algiers, or even a 
King of Greece. We admit that there are many savages among 
us in most countries, and no want in any of mischievous monkeys, 
whose fantastic tricks reseuable those of the quadrumanous order ; 
yet, on the whole, we hope and believe that these abnormal 
examples of our race are rather deteriorated descendants than 
genuine representatives of the primal stock. 

But other, and, as we think, wiser philosophers, following the 
guidance of “the greater light,’ have acknowledged the moral 
responsibility of our first parents, and their consequent intellec- 
tual as well as moral endowments, and have concluded with 
Stillingfleet regarding our great progenitor, that “as he was the 
first in his kind, so was he to be the standard and measure of all that 
followed ; and therefore could not want anything of the due perfec- 
tions of human nature.” A learned and luminous exposition of 
the subject is given by Mr. Stark in the paper we have named 
above, and he wisely refers to the Scripture account of the origin 
of man, and his subsequent progress, “ as the most ancient, the 
most rational and the only true account of the early history of 
our race.” If, as is indubitably the case, we now find the igno- 
rant or the bloodthirsty savage in many a wilderness of this world, 
— if along the desolate shores of many a far distant island of the 
sea, we discover men in a low and lost estate, what other conclu- 
sion can we draw, than that these are but the forlorn remnants of a 
race of wanderers or castaways, who have lost all knowledge of 
the source from which they sprang? There is no proof to be 
derived from the known history of nations of any independent, 
that is, self-derived progress from savage to civilized life,—--no 
evidence that any wild tribe has enlightened its own ignorance, 
or subdued its own ferocity. Many such tribes have altogether 
disappeared, (gunpowder and brandy having done their work,) 
and been replaced by others mere advanced in arts and arms. 
But to this conclusion we must come at last, that whatever is 
lofty in intellect, or admirable in morals, or heroic in action, has 
had its source in that nobility of mind which, however obscured 
by the “darkening scales” of vice or folly, has never ceased to 
characterize, and has continuously been received and transmitted 
by one or other of the great families of the human race. From 
our first parent, made in the image and after the likeness of God, 
we have indeed received, in consequence of his transgression, a 
heritage of woe, but we have likewise received, by the same in- 
heritance, those attributes which (“ with faded lustre wan”) still 
distinguish our fallen humanity from the brutes that perish. 

We, therefore, entirely agree with Mr. Stark regarding the civi- 
lized condition of the first families of mankind, and he has himself 
accumulated numerous authorities in proof rather of the accuracy 
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than the originality of his own sentiments on that branch of his 
subject. Had a believer in revelation required any additional 
confirmation, we think that the Bishop of Worcester, and other 
writers, even in reference to mere hwman argumentation, had 
sent the matter to its final rest. We feel less assured, however, 
of the accuracy (although here the originality may be greater) 
of our author’s ideas in relation to the early domestication of ani- 
inals, and the culture of grains, or cereal vegetation. 

In reférence to the first branch of the inquiry, Mr. Stark 
seems to think that all the existing species of domestic animals, 
which we now regard as nearly indispensable to man, did actu- 
ally exist in that same condition contemporaneously with our 
first parents, and he wisely follows whatever light the sacred 
writers have thrown upon a subject which, however, it was not 
the special object of revelation to disclose. He is of opinion that 
it is impossible to point out from the earliest ages— 

*‘ A single instance of an important animal having been added to 
the stock of the domesticated races. All the animals now known as 
the property of man—the goat, the sheep, the ox, the dog, the horse, 
the ass, the hog, &e., were the companions of man from the earliest 
times. The arts of Greece and Rome, the reasonings of philosophers, 
or the songs of poets, have not enabled them to seduce or charm one 
animal more from the wilds, or to add one individual to the domesti- 
cated races, though Africa and Asia were ransacked for animals to 
exhibit in the shows of the Roman people, and forms, never seen in 
Europe before, were displayed in numbers to the Roman citizens,” p. 
197. ‘The races of domestic cattle must have been contemporaneous 
with the earliest existence of the human race.”—P. 181. 

Now, in the sacred writings, there is no mention made what- 
ever of either the elephant or the rein-deer—animals of which the 
former is so important to several Asiatic tribes, the latter to the 
Nomadians of the northern parts of Scandinavia. 

“The rein-deer,” says Dr. Shaw, “ is celebrated for its 
services to the simple and harmless inhabitants of Lapland, 
who, undisturbed by the sound of war, or the troubles of com- 
merce, lead a pastoral life even within the frozen limits of the 
arctic circle, and have no other cares than those of providing 
for the rigours of their long winter, and of rearing and support- 
ing their numerous herds of rein-deer, which may be said to con- 
stitute almost their whole wealth, and which are used not only 
for the purposes of food, but for travelling occasionally over that 
frozen country during the winter season. The chief food of the 
rein-deer is a species of lichen, commonly called the rein-deer 
moss, which covers vast tracts of the northern regions, and on 
which these animals particularly delight to browse. In summer, 
they readily obtain it in vast plenty, and in winter dig with their 
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horns through the snow to arrive at it. With the Laplanders, 
this animal is at once the substitute of the horse, the cow, the 
sheep, and the goat. Those innocent people have subdued it to 
yarious uses, and reclaimed it from its wild state. ‘They devote 
their whole care to its management; occasionally housing and 
nursing their herds during the winter, and attending them, dur- 
ing the summer, to the tops of their mountains, and to the 
sides of their clear lakes and streams.”* 

Let us refer for a moment to the other species we have just 
named. The domestic history, if we may so call it, of the Ele- 
phant, is peculiar, and stands strongly at variance with Mr.Stark’s 
theory. Not only was it never subdued by the patriarchs of old, 
but it has continued unsubdued unto the present hour: for this 
sagacious and gigantic creature forms a well known exception to 
those principles of domesticity which apply to other subjugated 
kinds. We shall not say with Buffon that it is of so noble a 
nature as to “ disdain to propagate a race of slaves ;” but the fact 
is, whatever the explanation may be, that, as the elephant 
does not breed in captivity, it is the individual, not the species, 
which has been wikdeood-— hiesh captures from the wild state 
being necessarily resorted to, from time to time, to obtain a re- 
quisite supply for the various purposes of peace or war. There 
is consequently a renewed application of aan and patience re- 
quired for the subjugation of each particular elephant—that is, a 
constant exercise of the faculty of which Mr. Stark denies the 
existence to the human race. 

The Buffalo is also a highly important species, the early his- 
tory of which, as a domesticated animal, is in no way indicated 
in the sacred writings. It is not even named in Scripture. It 
is, in fact, an Indian species, unknown to the ancient Hebrew 
nations, although as necessary to several of the far southern 
tribes as domestic oxen to ourselves. It is merely indicated 
by Aristotle under the name of Arachosian ox, but was not known 
in his time further westward than the north-eastern parts of 
Persia. Its first introduction to Europe has not been clearly 
traced ; but Paul Warnefried assigns the close of the sixth cen- 
tury as the period of its earliest appearance in Italy. “ Tune 
(A.D. 596,) primum Bubuli in [taliam delati, Italie populis mira- 
cula fuere.”t It now grazes the Pontine Marshes in numerous 





* General Zoology, Vol. ii. p. 275. 

+ Mr. Macaulay, in one of his splendid lays (the Battle of the Lake Regillus,) 
has committed an anachronism in the history of the creature in question, not con- 
sistent with his usual accuracy in those minor details over which his fine imagina- 
tion has thrown a colouring at once so bright and harmonious. When the * thirty 
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herds, and is extensively used both for the purposes of the dairy, 
and those of draught. It is a creature of almost amphibious 
habits, and much addicted to the long, coarse, rank pasture which 
springs up in moist and undrained lands. It was unknown both 
in Egypt and Syria until after the Arabian conquest of Persia, 
and in Arabia itself, we doubt if it has been introduced even at 
the present day, although certain tribes on the borders of Pales- 
tine keep it in herds for the sake of its eben or sour milk. There 
is no trace of it on the sculptured monuments of ancient Egypt, 
where oxen are so common, although in the corresponding 
mythology of India we find a giant Buffalo, Mahish A’ Sura, re- 
presenting the inundation of the great waters. There is no proof 
whatever that its original domestication took place in or near 
those countries which formed the early cradle of the human race. 

Neither can we acquire any knowledge either of the natural 
or domestic history of the dog from the ancient Jewish writings ; 
and it would even seem that the creature which is now the most 
useful, and the most. cosmopolite of man’s conquests from the 
animal kingdom, and so indispensable to the pastoral people of 
modern Europe, was scarcely known even to the shepherds of the 
ancient Jewish nations. The term dog is always one of reproach; 
and this faithful and accommodating creature, so highly esteemed 
among ourselves, was despised by the eastern nations of remote 
antiquity, and is seldom alluded to in the sacred writings, unless 
in illustration of something vile and contemptible. The same 
feeling prevails in modern times. “ The dog,” says Mr. Spencer, 
in his Circassia, “ the faithful friend of man, is everywhere in 
the land of Islamism a complete outcast ; every thing he touches 
becomes impure.” 

We vit, moreover, to consider whether an exact confor- 
mity existed in ancient days between occupations which we de- 
signate by a certain name, and those analogous pursuits of mo- 
dern ages to which we apply the same designation. Mr. Stark 
seems to think that the patriarchal families lived in the same re- 
lationship to their domestic animals as that which exists among 
ourselves at the present day—that there was little or no difference 
in the management of a sheep farm in the days of Hirah the 


* 





cities” marshalled their proud array against the Roman State in favour of the in- 
jurious Tarquins, there came with the rest a warlike throng 


«“ From the drear banks of Ufens, 
Where flights of marsh-fow] play, 
And buffuloes lie wallowing 
Through the hot summer day.” 


It was the bison, not the buffalo, which anciently inhabited the Italian wilds. 
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Adullamite from those of the Ettrick’ Shepherd, and that men 
probably travelled to Timnath with collies at their heels, much 
after the fashion of Falkirk tryst. Now, it is certain, that 
in the earlier periods of pastoral life, the sheep followed the 
shepherd and knew his voice, and the whole system of management 
and discipline seems to have been entirely different from our own. 
We do not even know of there being any proof that the dog was 
used at all by the earliest shepherd families of mankind. Its 
being so is certainly not mentioned in the sacred record. The 
first, and we believe sole indication of this animal being of any 
use to man, occurs in the passage in which Job bewails his being 
held in derision by those “ whose fathers I would have disdained 
to have set with the dogs of my flock,” (xxx. 1.) That its 
domestication was, however, of the most remote antiquity there 
can be no doubt, as well from the occasional, though by no 
means complimentary notices by the Jewish writers, as from its 
accurate representation on the monuments of ancient Egypt, its 
frequent mention by pagan authors, and the bestowal of its name 
on a “bright particular star,” one of the earliest of those con- 
stellations on which a special designation was conferred. But it 
must be borne in mind, in reference to the present question, that 
our domestic dogs are derived from a multiplicity of natural 
sources, and thus to enable the wide-spread families of the human 
race to have derived their canine assistants from those of Adam, 
our great progenitor must have been furnished with several 
species, viz., one or more wolves, at least two kinds of jackal, the 
wild dog of central India, (Canis primevus,) and several others, 
all in a state of domestication, for there are few facts in natural 
history more clearly attested than that our diversified breeds of 
domestic dogs did not proceed from a single source. Adam must 
therefore have kept a pack of hounds, and one composed of most 
heterogeneous elements. 

The prevailing form of the present sheep-dog of Western 
Asia resembles that of the Turkman watch-dog, a fierce and 
savage race, rough, and like a wolf in stature, but shaped some- 
what after the manner of an Irish greyhound, and with the same 
strength and tenacity of jaw. Its chief use is to defend the 
flocks from the attacks of wild animals, and to give alarm of 
danger during the darkness of the night. It usually keeps close 
to its master, who, it will be borne in mind, still leads his flock 
after the ancient fashion, by marching before them. 

The pursuits of the hunter, it is probable, were anciently for a 
time unknown, the great productive powers both of sheep and 
oxen having on the one hand ecaily ensured a sufficiency of 
food, while on the other the fiercer wild animals had not yet so 
multiplied as to produce annoyance, although we may detect the 
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traces of their inroads when Jacob was wroth with Laban, and 
declared that “that which was torn of beasts I brought not unto 
thee : I bare the loss of it.” Gen. xxxi. 39. 

As to the progressive stages of human civilization—the hunting, 
the pastoral, and the agricultural states—indicated in ancient 
mythologies, and variously adopted by the classical writers of 
antiquity, these, we doubt not, were assumed mainly from the 
desire of generalization, although we believe that in all popular 
and widely spread opinions there is necessarily much essential 
truth, however vague, or even contestable, in special points. 
That the universal, or even general progress of society was not 
necessarily from the condition of the hunter to that of the shep- 
herd, and from the latter to the agriculturist, may be well con- 
ceived, because we are told in the sacred writings that Adam was 
“sent forth from the garden of Eden to till the ground from 
whence he was taken,” and that Abel was a keeper of sheep, but 
Cain was a tiller of the ground. There is no mention made for 
long after of any “mighty hunter,” and it may be that that 
heart-stirring occupation was entered into at a later period from 
very mingled motives, such as the destruction of injurious beasts 
of prey, the capture of valuable wild animals incapable of domes- 
tication, or even the boisterous pleasure which, in times however 
remote from those of Melton Mowbray, may have been experi- 


enced by youthful Nimrods in the sports of the field or forest. A 
combination of pursuits and occupations no doubt occurred in 
ancient times, somewhat analogous to the commingling which 


prevails in these degenerate days. Nimrod, “the mighty one,” 
was the son of Cush, and the great grandson of Noah, and, in 
consequence of the prolonged extension of human life during 
those early ages, was contemporary for a time with our second 
progenitor, who was himself a husbandman and a planter of the 
vine. Some centuries later, we have the pastoral and venatic 
life exemplified at one and the same time, in the family of Isaac. 
“ And the boys grew; and Esau was a cunning hunter, a man 
of the field; and Jacob was a plain man, dwelling in tents.” 
Gen. xxv. 27. “ Now, therefore,” said Isaac to Esau, when he 
was old, and his eyes were dim, “ take, I pray thee, thy weapons, 
thy quiver and thy bow, and go out to the field, and hunt me 
some venison.” xxvii. 8. “ Go now to the flock,” said Rebekah 
unto Jacob, “ and fetch me from thence two good kids of the goats, 
and I will make them savoury meat for thy father, such as he 
loveth.” xxvii. 9. At a somewhat earlier period of that patriar- 
chal history, we have indications of agricultural labour. When 
the beautiful daughter of Bethuel, the son of Milcah, came at 
evening-tide to the well of water which was without the city of 
Nahor, and beheld the servant of Abraham, and gave him her 
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pitcher, and filled the water trough for his weary camels, “ She 
said, moreover, unto him, we have both straw and provender 
enough, and room to lodge in.” Gen. xxiv. 25. And when Isaac 
himself, because of a famine in the land, afterwards journeyed 
unto Gerar, he “ sowed in that land, and received in the same 
year an hundred-fold; and the Lord blessed him.” xxvi. 12. 

Yet, however foundationless as a universal occurrence, bearing 
upon every uprising family of the human race wherever placed, 
we can easily conceive that the presumed progression from the 
hunting to the pastoral, and from the latter to the agricultural 
state, is by no means unlikely to have happened in special localities, 
both gradually from natural causes, and more suddenly by vio- 
lent inroads. Thus, a “band of fierce barbarians,” or group of 
armed hunters, might overpower a scattered and defenceless shep- 
herd tribe, and the two combined might either originate or 
coalesce with an agricultural people in the lower valleys. Thus 
a few facts of ordinary occurrence, afterwards seized upon and 
ennobled by the inspirations of genius, in a spirit, it may be, more 
poetical than observant, and handed down in rythmical language, 
would come to be regarded as truths properly generalized, 
although they were actually records of accidental power, rather 
than proofs of natural progression. Great diversity would natu- 
rally ensue in the te of different isolated families of man- 
kind, in accordance with the physical circumstances by which 
they. were surrounded. Our great progenitors in their primal 
state, had their wants supplied in a never-failing “ Feast of Po- 
mona,” and when deprived, by their own disobedience, of their 
paradisaical comforts, and obliged, in the sweat of their brow, 
“ to till the ground from whence they were taken,” their pursuits 
became agricultural, using the word in its widest acceptation, as 
including the kindred department of gardening ; while to these 
were speedily added the rearing of sheep. 

But, after the dispersion and multiplication of mankind over 
the globe, we can easily conceive, as in the cases of certain 
American Indians and the still more northern Esquimaux, a 
people to be so placed as not only to depend entirely on the pre- 
carious pursuits of the hunter and fisherman, but to be debarred, 
by the rigour of their climate, and their barren or frost-bound 
soil, from following any other modes of life. The ancient Britons, 
on the other hand, combined the pastoral life with that of the 
huntsman, and would, we doubt not, from their comparatively 
favourable position, have assumed of themselves the functions of 
the agriculturist in their rich alluvial valleys, independent of 
foreign aid, though their actually doing so was no doubt hastened 
by their early intercourse with, and final subjugation by, foreign 
nations. _We know, however, that this preference of a pastor | 
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life over one of tillage, continued in Britain to a comparatively 
recent period, and indeed prevailed throughout the existence of 
our feudal system. In fact, it must have done so; because the 
settled and continuous pursuits of agriculture were in a great 
measure incompatible with the personal services due by the 
vassal to his lord or chieftain, al which formed the essence of 
the feudal system. While we, therefore, agree with Mr. Stark 
in thinking that, in most great aggregations of mankind, there 
would be a necessary intermingling of the varied occupations of 
the hunter, the shepherd, and the agriculturist, we still think 
that a general truth is involved in that classification which indi- 
cates the progress of society in various countries, long after man 
had fallen from his first estate, to have been that generally ex- 
pressed by the terms in common use—the hunting, the pastoral, 
and the agricultural conditions. The commercial, we may add, 
results from, and is supported by, (and at the same time supports) 
the other three ; while the philosophical takes cognizance of the 
essential attributes of the whole, and is, in truth, merely the ex- 
pressed perception of these essences. 

At what. precise period the larger cattle came into use, seems 
uncertain. Mr. Stark is of opinion that they existed in the do- 
mestic state contemporaneously with the first man; and refers, 
in support of that opinion, to the circumstance, that they are 
distinguished in the sacred narrative by a parenthetic clause, 
separating them from other quadrupeds. “ And God made the 
beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind.” 
Gen. i. 25. “ And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the 
fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field.” Gen. ii. 20. A 
similar phrase is used in reference to the days of Noah :—“ Every 
beast after his kind, and all the cattle after their kind.” Gen. vii. 
14. And the Psalmist follows the same form of expression :— 
“Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy 
hands; Thou hast put all things under his feet: all sheep and 
oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field.” Ps. viii. 6 and 7. Now, 
we do not see that the use of such terms indicates the domestica- 
tion of these valuable creatures from their first creation. They 
are expressions made use of by Moses, and the other inspired 
writers, in conformity with their own knowledge of what subse- 
quently occurred, and do not imply the name bestowed upon 
them when mustered by our first parent, for ‘ whatsoever 
Adam called every living creature, that was the name thereof.” 
Gen. ii. 19. Dominion was, no doubt, given to man over the 
cattle (Gen. i. 26), but so was it also over the fish of the sea, 
and the fowl of the air, and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth; and was, there- 
fore, considering how few were the requirements, and how re- 
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stricted the position, of our first parents, rather prospective than 
actual. 

The earliest more special, or as it were possessory expression, 
regarding the animals in question, occurs in reference to one of 
the remote, though direct descendants of Cain :—“ And Adah 
bare Jabal; he was the father of such as dwell in tents, and of 
such as have cattle.” Does not this rather indicate, that the 
domestication of these bestial was subsequent to the time of 
Adam ? 

There is a curious fact in biblical zoology overlooked by Mr. 
Stark. Although sheep, oxen, asses, goats, and camels are fre- 
quently mentioned, at a very early period, as subservient to the 
human race, there is no notice taken in Scripture of the horse 
till a much later period; and, what is still more singular, the 
mule is named prior to any recognition of the horse’s existence. 
“ And these are the children of Zibeon; both Ajah and Anah: 
this was that Anah that found the mules in the wilderness, as he 
fed the asses of Zibeon his father.” Gen. xxxvi. 24. Now, this 
seems to militate against Mr. Stark’s theory, by showing that 
although asses had been reclaimed from nature, horses had not 
been so; while the occurrence of mules in the wilderness proves 
the contemporaneous existence of horses in the wild state, and 
not as the direct gift of God to man, as presumed by Mr. 
Stark.* 

The horse, though now so widely distributed over Eastern and 
other countries, was, in truth, a rare animal among the ancient 
Hebrews. The earliest beasts of burden were asses and camels. 
Abraham saddled his ass in the morning of the day in which he 
rose up early to cleave wood for the burnt-offering of his only 
son; and Abraham’s servant “ took ten camels” when he went 
to Mesopotamia, to obtain a wife for Isaac of his father’s kindred ; 
and Rebekah and her damsels “ rode upon the camels,” as they 
journeyed towards the tent of Sarah. Although Job possessed 
seven thousand sheep, and three thousand camels, and five hun- 
dred yoke of oxen, and five hundred she-asses, and a very great 
household, so that he was the greatest man of all the men of the 
East, he is not recorded as the owner of a single horse, notwith- 
standing that the attributes of the warlike creature, in the won- 
derful book which bears his name, are described with a power 
and majesty unsurpassed even in the writings of inspiration. ‘The 





* We are aware that the Hebrew word Jemim or Ha-yimim, although translated 
mules, and regarded as of that signification in the Talmuds, has been deemed by 
others to mean water, or “ warm baths.” We take it as we find it in our autho- 
rized versions, 
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Judges and Princes of Israel rode on mules and asses. No men- 
tion is made of the nobler species as among the gifts which Pha- 
roah bestowed on Abraham ; and it seems to be noticed for the 
first time as received from the Egyptians by the Patriarch Jo- 
seph in exchange for bread. Its use is refer red to by the dying 
Jacob, when he calls his sons together, and likens Dan “to an 
adder in the path, that biteth the horse’s heels, so that his rider 
shall fall backward.” Its multiplication was forbidden by the 
Mosaic law to the kings of Israel, and when David smote Tladad- 
ezer, King of Zobah, he houghed the war-horses taken in battle, 
—as Joshua had done in earlier day s, when he vanquished divers 
kings by the waters of |] Merom,—reserving only a hundred for 
chariots. Its numbers, however, were greatly increased in the 
more sumptuous days of Solomon, who bought chariots and 
teams of horses in Egypt, and. “in all lands.” But before his 
time there were no horsemen in the armies of Israel. 

On a general view of the whole subject, it seems to us a more 
natural conclusion, and one equally compatible with the good- 
ness and foresight of the great Creator, to suppose that the hu- 
man race having been formed with a perfect, or at least a lofty 
intelligence, should have availed itself, from time to time, ac- 
cording to the exigencies of its condition, and the actual produe- 
tions of clime and countr y, of such natural productions, whether 
animal or vegetable, as its state required. The reasoning powers, 
and the exercise of those various faculties, the possession of 
which distinguishes man from the purely natinetive creatures, 
would thus be called into active service, and thereby render ed far 
more useful than they could have ever been, had the providential 
gifts referred to been yielded, ab initio, ready made. In truth, 
our domesticated anim: ils, viewed in their generality, are so ex- 
tremely diversified in their nature and attributes, that we can 
scarcely conceive that the whole of them could have been brought 
into any useful rel: ationship with the earliest families of mankind, 
at one and the same time, and within a limited loe: ality. If the 
Laplander has domesticated the rein-deer, a horned ruminant, 
the existence of which in any Eastern country, neither our ac- 
tual knowledge, nor ancient history, nor traditionary record, can 
attest, we don’t see why the horse, the ox, the ass, the dog, the 
sheep, or any other creature, may not have been converted or 
reclaimed from a state of nature at different periods, and by 
different nations of antiquity. 

In the feathered creation we certainly have a signal ex: imple 
of a valuable addition to our domestic stock, if not ‘altogether j in 
our own times, at least within the period of most authentic mo- 
dern history. There is no domestic creature tamer or more de- 
pendent on man than the turkey, and there are not many more 
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widely spread over the civilized world. Yet a few hundred 
years ago it did not exist as a domesticated species, and only 
winged its way through the sombre forests of an undiscovered 
country. Its importation to Europe by the Spaniards, may be 
regarded as a conquest by that nation, of more permanent ad- 
vantage to the human race than many of their more warlike 
achievements. In fact, there is no proof that even our common 
poultry, called par excellence, the cock and hen, were known to 
the ancient Jewish nations—at least, they are not distinctly al- 
luded to in the Old Testament. However, it cannot be doubted 
that they were well known in many parts both of Europe and 
Asia, several hundred years prior to the Christian era. The in- 
vincible courage of the cock was the chosen subject of The- 
mistocles, when he harangued his soldiery on their taking the 
field against the Persians. “Behold with what intrepid valour 
he fights, inspired by no other motive than the love of victory ; 
whereas you are to contend for your religion and your liberty, 
for your wives and children, for the tombs of your ancestors.” 
Themistocles died about 449 years before the Christian era, and 
must, consequently, have been contemporary with Nehemiah the 
prophet. As the Old Testament history does not terminate till 
about 20 years after the death of Themistocles, it may be in- 
ferred that, if the later of the sacred historians make no mention 
of poultry, it must have been from some other cause than their 
ignorance of the existence of these birds ; for, if the early Greek 
nations had received them, prior to that period, either from 
Persia or the more south-eastern countries of Asia, they could 
scarcely have continued unknown in the intermediate regions 
inhabited by the Jews.” 

But, in more direct reference to the principal branch of our 
subject, we would ask the supporters of the paradisaical origin 
of all domesticated quadrupeds, how they account for the old 
Peruvians, at the period of the Spanish Conauest, being found 

ossessed of subjugated and highly useful creatures of the camel 
Find, ealled Lamas, Guanacos, and Alpacas, animals altogether 
utiknown in the ancient world, and found in a wild state only on 
the high southern slopes of the magnificent Cordilleras? We 
don’t think the Jews had ever much to do in these quarters. 

We have, of course, a corresponding objection to Mr. Stark’s 
theory of cereal vegetation. He seems to think that, because the 
grain-bearing grasses are seldom found in a wild state, and be- 
cause the cultivated varieties speedily disappear when left without 
artificial aid, they, too, were the direct gift of God to man. 





* See Memoirs of the Wernerian Society, vol. vi., p. 402. 
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We would rather conclude, from the fact of their thus depending 
on human culture, that they had, in a great measure, resulted 
from that culture,—and not to find artificial varieties in a state of 
nature is surely by no means surprising. Had the Creator 
bestowed on man such grains as wheat and barley, in the state 
in which we now find them, they would have formed species of 
themselves, incapable of being traced back to any other natural 
source, and the wild state of those plants would have been utterly 
unknown. But the truth is, that when the artificial appliances 
of human culture are removed, they degenerate, as we are apt to 
term it, that i 1S, they return to a state of ni ture, by re-assmming 
those very qualities which best enable them to withstand the 
natural disadvantages of soil and season; or they even eventually 
perish altogether, in consequence of the highly artificial attributes 
of their assumed condition. If the human race had been granted 
the possession, ab initio, of what are now justly sesh oad. as the 
cultivated varieties of the different grains, we don’t see why they 
should not have been also gré anted the innumerable kinds of 
cabbage, cauliflower, brocoli, Brussels sprouts, and curly greens, 
all of which are admitted to have been produced by skilful and 
varied culture. All these as little resemble the wild cabbage 
plant from which they sprung, as do the cultivated cerealia the 
comparatively unproductive grasses of nature. A character has 
been bestowed by human care and cultivation on the whole of 
these productions ; and that character has now, in a measure, 
been so deeply and constitutionally impressed, as to have become 
hereditary, although its full and abiding development requires a 
continuance of the same artificial aid. When the latter is with- 
drawn, nature ere long resumes her sway; and notwithstanding 
whatever may be said or sung of “ genial climes, and indolent 
repose,” it is well for the industrial happiness of man that it 
should be so. 

In truth, the adoption of Mr, $ tark’s theory regarding cereal 
vegetation involves the assumption of several other notions, which 
many of our readers might be slow to entertain. Although we 
admit the very high im portance of oats and wheat, of rice, and 
more especially malt, * ata are many other products of very 
general use, the good qualities of which it would have been no 
more easy for mankind to discover than those of the so-called 
cerealia. Did our first parents cultivate much maize? Did 
they rejoice in rooti-baga and mangel-wurzel? Were they 
curious in peas and beans? Were they lovers of parsley and 
beet-root? How were they off for celery and Swedish turnips ? 
Were carrots a precarious crop, in consequence of a great defi- 
ciency of soot? Were potatoes abundant, and very mealy ? 
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Was coffee a frequent infusion in the cool of the morning, or 
chocolate a chosen beverage in the afternoon? Did Adam take 
a cigar occasionally, and Eve a cup of tea? We really think 
that the majority of these questions must be answered in the 
affirmative, if we maintain that the early families of the human 
race were incapable of producing any of the cereal plants, as we 
now know them, by dint of careful cultivation; and that none 
of the natural advantages which we now enjoy from the spread 
of grain, have resulted even mediately from the skill and fore- 
sight of industrious men. We ourselves doubt not, that as the 
human race multiplied, and their wants increased, they took ad- 
vantage, from time to time, of those capabilities of nature which 
the God of Nature, in his beneficent providence, has scattered 
far and wide over the teeming bosom of our mother earth; and that 
they thus gradually increased the number of cultivated plants, 
and of subjugated animals, just as in after days they invented so 
many of the useful and ornamental arts of life, and prosecuted 
innumerable and previously unimagined departments of know- 
ledge. “Strange are the uses of adversity.” If man in his now 
cosmopolite condition, was thrown back to the few, though at 
that time sufficing, resources which were commanded by the 
first families of his race, countless tribes would perish from cold 
and hunger; for it is no doubt the highly varied, and not seldom 
adverse circumstances, by which the vast tides of human migra- 
tion have been met, that have induced the practice and pertec- 
tion of so many wonderful devices. 

We shall not, in these peaceful pages, insist on praising gun- 
powder, but Mr. Stark must surely entertain a high opinion of 
the art of printing, and admit the wonderful effects of steam. Is 
the successful culture of wheat more supernatural, in any sense, 
than the discovery of the great mystery of the magnet, which has 
given such increase and security to the adventurous art of navi- 
gation, or of the almost illimitable powers of the telescope, which 
enabled the “ starry Galileo” to hold communion with the 
skies? ‘ Indeed,” says Cuvier, “it could not be expected that 
those Phoenician sailors, who saw the sand of the shores of Boe- 
tica transformed by fire into a transparent glass, should have at 
once foreseen that this new substance would prolong the plea- 
sures of sight to the old; that it would one day assist the astro- 
nomer in penetrating the depths of the heavens, and in number- 
ing the stars of the milky way; that it would lay open to the 
naturalist a miniature world as populous, as rich in wonders, as 
that which alone seemed to have been granted to his senses and 
his contemplation ; in fine, that the most simple and direct use 
of it, would enable the inhabitants of the coast of the Baltic Sea 
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to build palaces more magnificent than those of Tyre and Mem- 
phis, and to cultivate, almost under the frost of the polar circle, 
the most delicious fruits of the torrid zone.” 


We now approach, by a somewhat lengthened avenue, Pro- 
fessor Low’s invaluable works. Their author, we need scarcely 
say, is well known as one of the most skilful agriculturists in 
Scotland, combining such an amount of scientific knowledge and 
practical experience, as has long placed him at the head of his 
profession as a land-surveyor, valuator of stock, and general 
referee in all matters of rural economy. The volumes now 
before us contain not only the most ample and accurate informa- 
tion regarding the various breeds of our domesticated animals, 
their natural origin, peculiar attributes, and mode of culture, so 
as to convey a fund of useful knowledge to the farmer and 
grazier, but they are written in a style so pleasant and discursive, 
as to entertain not less than instruct the general reader. The 
two larger volumes are of a somewhat sumptuous character, 
adorned by beautiful coloured representations of the various 
sorts of horses, oxen, swine, sheep, &c., and form a fit addition to 
whatever ornamental works may adorn the drawing-room table 
of the country gentleman or farmer of the higher class; while the 
smaller and less costly volume contains even more ample infor- 
mation, both of a practical and scientific nature, besides numerous 
wood-engravings, and a learned and elaborate dissertation on the 
different breeds of dogs, not inserted in the prior publication. 
We deem one or other of these works indispensable to every 
person connected with rural affairs; while the attentive study of 
both combined,—that is, the careful comparison of the descriptive 
histories with the pictorial representations,—will not fail to gratify 
the enlightened student by improving and extending his acquaint- 
ance with familiar things, and adding the knowledge of many 
others with which he was previously altogether unacquainted. 

The origin of species, we may here remark, can be sought for 
only in that almighty and incomprehensible power which called 
all things into being; but the causes (that is, the antecedents of 
the changes) which produce what are called varieties, are fre- 
quently within the range of our observation. These are chiefly 
food, climate, culture, and peculiar habits of life, whether natural 
or acquired. But varieties being, as their very name implies, 
uncertain, and in some measure casual, are naturally soon 
absorbed, and disappear in the greater and preponderating mass 
of individuals which adhere to the normal or characteristic con- 
ditions of their kind, and it is only in consequence of certain 
attributes admitting of being rendered hereditary by the selection 
and union of corresponding pairs, that these attributes can be 
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secured, continued, and increased. This is the object of the 
breeder of stock, who takes advantage of the ascertained fact, 
that animals which, from whatever cause, have acquired a 
peculiar conformation, frequently transmit that conformation to 
their young, and these again to their descendants. 


“The greyhound,” observes Professor Low, “ communicates to his 
progeny the flexible neck, the long back, the slender agile limbs, which 
fit him for capturing his prey by speed ; the bloodhound transmits his 
expanded nostril, fitted for that surpassing sense of smell which enables 
him to follow the evanescent traces of his victim upon the ground; 
tho bull-dog transmits to his young his muscular form and powerful 
jaws. No one ever expects to see two greyhounds produce an animal 
like a terrier ; two bloodhounds one resembling a shepherd’s cur; two 
bull-dogs any animal differing in essential characters from themselves. 
And in all those varieties of the other domesticated animals which we 
term breeds, the constancy of the law of transmitted properties is alike 
manifested. The Merino sheep communicates to its young the pro- 
perties which it has acquired on the mountain pastures of Spain, of 
producing a short, unctuous wool, and this in localities so different as 
in the granitic soils of Sweden, the plains of Silesia, the sands of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the myrtle forests of New Holland. The 
horse of the Arabian deserts, wherever he is carried, communicates to 
his descendants the properties distinctive of his race. The great black 
horse of the meadows of Flanders transmits to his progeny the mas- 
sive form and very colour which he has himself acquired ; the race- 
horse of England, the conformation which adapts him to rapid motion ; 
the pony of Norway, the characters which have fitted him for a 
country of heaths and mountains; and so on in every case where 
animals, by successive reproduction with one another, have acquired 
the common properties which constitute a breed.” * 

But it was speedily discovered, in carrying this principle of 

hysiology, as we may term it, into practical effect, that certain 
Finnits existed in nature which could not be exceeded, without 
endangering the safety, and even the existence, of the animals 
themselves. Thus, in the earliest formation of our finest arti- 
ficial breeds of cattle, the sole object attended to was the selection 
of those animals most distinguished by the characters which it 
was desired to cultivate. But the fear of mixing the improved 
stock with vulgar blood induced our graziers to breed from the 
former alone, experience having shown that the closer the affinity 
of blood, the nearer the resemblance of character. Hence the 
system pursued by Bakewell, Colling, and others, of breeding 
“in of in,’ of which the immediate effect was, no doubt, to 


produce a well marked family group, distinguished by the re- 





* Domesticated Animals. Introduction, p. 40. 
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quired characters. Another effect followed, of temporary advan- 
tage in its way—the individuals arrived sooner at maturity, and 
thus became more speedily fitted for their intended use, the 
supply of human food. Thus one of the great objects of the 
breeder was obtained, that of being able to raise animals of which 
the fat and muscle were speedily matured, in which respects, it is 
well known, several of the artificial breeds of England became 
the finest in the world, and still surpass those of any other 
country. But this “in and in” practice was, as we have said, 
soon discovered to have its limits. 

“The animals, with their earlier maturity, and increased tendency 
to obesity, became less hardy; their skins became thinner, and the 
hairy or woolly covering more scanty; their limbs became more 
slender; the males lost so much of the masculine character as often .to 
be incapable of propagating their race, while the power of the females 
to secrete milk diminished ; and both sexes were rendered more subject 
to diseases, as apoplexy, and inflammation of the digestive and 
respiratory organs. While, then, it is important to be aware of the 
means of communicating certain properties to animals cultivated for 
human food, it is no less important to be aware of its tendency to 
impair that sound health and constitutional hardiness, on which the 
profit of the breeder may often more depend than even on an early 
maturity of the animal system.”—ZJntroduction, p. 114. 


The following is the order in which Professor Low treats of our 
domesticated species, viz., the gout—the sheep—the ox—the hog 
—the horse, and the dog. Under these heads he presents us with 
the natural and economical history of the numerous varieties into 
which each species is divisible. We regret that our limits do not 
admit of our giving such an ample exposition of his labours as 
they merit, but we shall endeavour to form an abstract of some 
of the principal subjects, so as to illustrate the leading character 
of the work—adding from our own resources whatever may tend 
to further edification. 

1. The gout.—There are seven or eight distinct species of wild 
goat known to naturalists; and as certain of the domesticated 
varieties resemble one kind, while some exhibit an alliance to 
others, it has been inferred that the origin of our subjugated sorts 
was complex rather than simple. Be this as it may, the goat, in 
one or other of its forms, is certainly among the most anciently 
domesticated of all the animals subservient to the human race. 
It is frequently referred to in the sacred writings as constituting 
a portion of the riches of the patriarchs; it was cultivated by the 
Hindoos from the remotest times of which we have any know- 
ledge, and is figured on the ancient Egyptian monuments in all 
representations of religious rites and rural labours. In the clas- 
sical mythology the goat was dedicated to Jupiter Conservator, 
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sacrificed to Apollo, Diana, Bacchus, and the Paphian Venus, 
while its skin formed the zgis of Minerva, and its shape was 
assumed as among the attributes of Pan and the Satyrs. The 
ancient Gauls, and all the Celtic tribes of Europe possessed it ; 
and up to a recent period the Cambro-Britons, and the Celts of 
Scotland and the sister isle, made fully greater use of goats than 
sheep. But though thus widely spread over Europe and the 
East, this animal was quite unknown on the great insular con- 
tinent of New Holland, in the Polynesian Islands, and through- 
out the vast extent of North and South America. 

The most noted of the domesticated kind is the goat of Thibet, 
from the soft and delicate wool of which are produced those 
famous fabrics of the East called Cashmere Shawls, so named 
from the province in which they are chiefly manufactured. The 
animal is stout of limb, with elongated = a covered with glossy 
hair, frequently a foot and a half in length, trailing alinost on the 
ground, The colour, though sometimes milk-white, is generally 

rownish, with points of a golden yellow, and the wool, which has 
a tendency to fall off of itself at certain seasons, is easily removed 
by means of combs, while the hair remains adhering to the skin. 
A shawl of the finer kind takes a year or more in making, and 
four persons sit together at a frame, using numerous needles. 
It is computed that in Cashmere alone 30,000 of these beautiful 
fabrics are manufactured every year. Attempts have been made 
to introduce the Thibet goat into Europe, but in consequence of 
the small quantity of wool produced, and the great amount re- 
quired of manual labour, the endeavour has been by no means 
successful, even in France—while in Britain, from our humid 
climate, it has proved still more abortive. Thibet is a country 
of vast elevation, subject to great extremes of temperature, and 
the peculiar wool in question being a natural provision for the 
sustenance of animal heat, it deteriorates in quality, and decreases 
in amount, under the influence of comparatively temperate climes. 

Several fine races of goat exist in Asiatic Turkey. That of 
Angora, in Asia Minor, is distinguished by its long waving, silky 
hair, which, when spun into threads, forms a peculiar kind of 
camblet, regarded as the most durable of all the fabrics of the 
Kast. 

“The goats of Angora,” says Professor Low, “ have been brought 
to France, where they have become readily naturalized, and do not 
appear to be more tender than the common kinds. They have been 
carried likewise to Sweden, and other parts of Europe ; but it may be 
believed, that after a time, they will lose that peculiar softness of the 
hair which characterizes them in their native country. The soil of 
Angora is'‘a chalky marl, which seems to have the property of com- 
municatitig to the animals that live upon it a silky texture of the hair. 
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The dog and cat of the same country are distinguished by the glossy 
softness of their fur, and are very beautiful.”—P. 14. 


A remarkable variety, with long pendulous ears, frequently 
without horns, the facial outline very convex, the hair short, 
the limbs delicate, and the udder of the female reaching almost 
to the ground, is called the Syrian goat, although it extends into 
Upper Egypt, and is closely represented by a corresponding 
breed in the far eastern country of Nepaul. This kind is ex- 
tremely docile, and as it yields a quantity of milk, it is greatly 
prized in many arid lands. 

In regard to the wild species, we shall merely mention that 
the Capra digagrus of Pallas, which inhabits the mountain 
chains of Western Asia, and spreads southwards through Persia, 
and the Cabul country, into Hindostan, is believed by natural- 
ists to be the origin of our domestic kinds. We have no doubt, 
however, that the wild goat of Sinai, a distinct species, described 
by Ehrenberg, under the name of Capra Sinaitica (C. Jaela of 
Hamilton Smith,) which inhabits southern Syria, Arabia, Sinai, 
and the borders of the Red Sea, may be regarded as the animal 
so frequently referred to in the sacred writings. On the whole, 
the goat may be considered among the least useful of our do- 
mesticated species. Its great strength and activity prevent its 
being confined within a limited range, and it thus proves injuri- 
ous to the produce both of field and forest, sind in southern 
countries is prejudicial to the vines. In France, the district of 
Mont d’Or is celebrated for its breed of goats. "Within a space 
not exceeding two leagues in its largest diameter, 11,000 are 
kept, chiefly for the supply of the city of Lyons with cheese. 
The taste for goat’s flesh is, however, by no means a prevailing 
one in European countries. But Professor Low seems to regard — 
the milk as of greater value in household economy than usually 
supposed, 


** Families who keep a single cow would find a goat or two always 
useful, as supplying milk when that of the other was wanting; and 
experience shows, that the humbler cottagers would derive a profit 
from having one or two of these animals, which could be maintained 
on food which the cow would reject. Persons even in large towns 
would, by means of the goat, readily supply themselves with milk 
far superior to that which they can now obtain ; and it is surprising, 
that a method so simple, of avoiding the frauds too much practised in 
the case of this kind of food, should be neglected. Goats bear well 
the motion and confinement of ship board, and are better fitted for 
supplying milk on sea-voyages, than any other animal.”——P. 21. 


2. The sheep.—A satisfactory sketch of the natural and econo- 
mical history of this invaluable species, would of itself more than 
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suffice to fill the space to which we are necessarily restricted in 
the present article. We must, therefore, content ourselves with 
a brief export. 

Naturalists have failed to separate the sheep from the goat by 
any definite, invariable, or very clearly marked zoological cha- 
racters, but. their actual difference in kind cannot be doubted, 
and their general aspect, as well as mode of life, is in many re- 
spects so dissimilar, that the popular language of all countries, 
wherever these animals are known, has characterized them by 
appropriate and respective names. For ourselves, we think we 
could safely commit the power of discrimination to those useful 
senses—taste and smell. Yet in the wild state, the sheep is not 
less active and energetic than the goat ; and while its dimensions 
are fully greater, its muscular power is at least equal, both in 
force and duration. It is equally alpine in its habits, and as 
fearless of crag and clitf—dwelling, as is well known, among the 
steep, and sometimes inaccessible summits of lofty mountains. 
Moreover, the fact has been long ascertained, that a mixed breed 
is produceable between the goat and the ewe, and between the 
ram and the she-goat; and it is alleged by many shepherds, al- 
though doubted by most naturalists, that the hybrid stock is it- 
self fruitful. Breeds of this mixed race, according to Professor 
Low, are numerous in the North of Europe, and can scarcely 
fail to make their appearance wherever sheep and goats are 
herded together. 

The great distinctive fact in the geographical history of these 
animals is this, that while the wild goat is unknown as an origi- 
nal inhabitant of the New World, the wild sheep, called argali, 
( Ovis montana, ) is spread over a great range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains from their most northern point, in latitude 68°, to at least 
the 40th degree.* 

The latter is a magnificent creature, about six feet in length, 
three feet and a-half in height, at the shoulder ; each horn nearly 
three feet long, with a circumference of thirteen inches at the 
base.’ Except during the rutting season in December, the old 
rams form separate flocks. The ewes produce in June and 
July, and ascend with their young to the most inaccessible 
heights. Mr. Drummond, the lamented botanist, informed the 
intrepid Doctor (we take pleasure, in the first occasion afforded 
us, to inscribe his name as Sir John) Richardson that he found 





* We bear in mind the Capra Americana of recent writers, called the wool-bear- 
ing antelope by Hamilton Smith, and now forming the sub genus Aplocerus of the 
author last named. It is not an actual goat, though very like one. De Blainville 
classed it with the chamois. 
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little difficulty in approaching these Rocky-Mountain sheep in re- 
tired places, where Hite 1ad seldom penetrated; but that in 
situations where they had been often fired at, they were ex- 
tremely wild, and after alarming their companions by a hissing 
sound, scaled the rocky heights with a speed and agility that 
baffled all pursuit. Their favourite feeding places are grassy 
knolls, skirted with craggy rocks, to which they can retreat 
when pursued by dogs or wolves. They were observed to pay 
daily visits to certain caves in the mountains, in order to feed on 
a saline efflorescence with which the surface was incrusted. 
Whether this animal is identical with the eastern argali, or wild 
sheep of the old world, which inhabits the mountains of Central 
Asia, and the elevated Steppes of Siberia, from the banks of the 
Irtisch to Kamschatka, is a point on which naturalists are not 
agreed. “TI est A croire,” says Cuvier, “ que le Mouton d’Amé- 
rique (Ovis montana) est de lespéce de PArgali, qui a pu passer 
la mer sur la glace; ses cornes sont trés grosses, et forment 
mieux la spirale qu’A Argali ordinaire.’* Sir John Richard- 
son, on the other hand, informs us that there is in the Linnean 
Society a good specimen of a sheep from the mountains of Ne- 
paul, which does not seem to differ from the Siberian argali, but 
is distinct from the American species. Their prevailing charac- 
ters, however, are very similar, and the Asiatic kind shows.the 
same strong love of salt, digging holes in certain places to obtain 
it. Their horns are nearly four feet long, and fourteen inches in 
circumference, and when cast by any accident, and left upon the 
ground, young foxes have been observed to take shelter in their 
cavities. In both species the wool is concealed beneath a long 
coarse covering of hair. A third kind is known to naturalists 
under the name of bearded argali—Ovis tragelaphus. It occurs 
in Morocco, and among the mountains of Upper Egypt. 
Another species of wild sheep, is the Mouflon of the Mediter- 
ranean Islands, Ovis ammon of systematic writers, and named 
Musmon by the ancients. It inhabits the loftiest parts of Crete, 
Corsica, and Sardinia, Cyprus, and other islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago, and the western mountains of European Turkey. 
It was mentioned as a native of Spain by Pliny; and a modern 
French writer, M. Bory St. Vincent, alleges that it is still spread 
in some abundance over the mountainous parts of the ancient 
kingdom of Murcia. The generality of naturalists regard it as 
the original source from whence we have derived our domesti- 
cated races. It is known to breed freely with them, and to pro- 
duce fertile young. To these domesticated races we must now 
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turn our attention for a time, presuming, it may be safely postu- 
lated, that a vast majority of our readers admit the great import- 
ance of warm clothing and good mutton. 

- Our most northern kinds are of course those of the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands. The original stock was probably Scandi- 
navian, now much intermingled with Dutch sheep brought over 
by the fishing craft, as well as with others from the mainland. 
They are wild in their habits, of various colours, and of small 
dimensions, their coat consisting of fine wool greatly intermingled 
with hair. The prevailing practice is to pull off the woollen por- 
tion rather than sheer it, as, by the former method, it is obtained 
more free from hair. Though small in quantity, not exceeding 
from 14 to 2 lbs. in the unwashed state, it is remarkable for its 
extreme softness, and the firmness of its filaments, which render 
it highly suitable for hose and flannels. ‘But it is ill adapted to 
the formation of cloths, owing to its deficiency in the property 
of felting. Little attention is paid, in general, to the manage- 
ment or amelioration of the breed, and there seems to be scarcely 
any selection of the parent stock. It is understood, however, 
that improvement in those particulars has been recently effected, 
and the establishment of steam navigation between Lerwick and 
the South, will quicken the impulse, by bringing those remote 
islands into closer contact with the great markets. The mutton, 
though small, is rich and delicate. A cross with the Merino was 
tried without advantage. The Cheviot breed have been found 
to answer that purpose much better. 

Our ancient chrdcan sheep is among the smallest of its kind, 
the entire carcase not weighing more than 20 Ibs. Its form is 
lank, the horns usually straight and short, the face and legs are 
white, the tail extremely short, the colour of the coat various. 
The weight of the wool scarcely exceeds 1 lb.; but its quality, 
when the pasture ground is favourable, and the general manage- 
ment judicious, is very fine, resembling that of Shetland in soft- 
ness. 

‘One of the most noted and valuable of our northern breeds is 
the black-faced or heath sheep, of English origin, and still widely 
distributed over the mountainous parts of the sister kingdom. 
In Scotland, it now extends from St. Abb’s Head to the Irish 
Channel, and from our southern counties into Argyllshire, and 
over the northern Highlands, from the Grampians to the Pent- 
land Firth. But although known almost from time immemorial in 
our border counties, its introduction to the central and northern 
Highlands is of very recent origin, that is, about the middle of 
last century, when sheep may be said to have begun to supersede 
the ‘larger cattle. Our original breed was a small soft-wooled 
dun-faced creature, with wild habits, and very hardy constitution. 
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Its long tail proves it to be of a different race from that subse- 
quently introduced into our remoter islands by the pirates of 
Scandinavia. The black-faced breed belongs to the smailer class 
of sheep; but its limbs are long and muscular. The fleece is 
coarse and shaggy, of medium length, and weighs about 3 Ibs. 
the fleece, when washed. The legs as well as face are black, and 
the horns, sometimes wanting in the females, are very large and 
spirally twisted in the males. The ordinary weight of a four 
year old wether, is about 15 lbs. the quarter. The mutton is 
sweet and juicy, with something of a venison flavour, and is pre- 
ferred in Scotland to all other kinds. A great quantity is now 
exported to the English markets, both alive and dead. The 
hardihood of the black-faced breed, and the way in which it 
thrives on heathy upland pastures, renders it of the highest value. 
Its chief defect is the inferior quality of the wool, which is used 
. chiefly in the manufacture of carpets, and the coarser stuffs. On 
some of our lower and less heathy hills, this breed has deviated 
from the ordinary character, having become hornless, and lost 
the black colour both of face and legs. The best are found in 
Tweeddale, where the pasture is fine, and the management skil- 
ful. In many parts of our Highlands and Islands, black-faced 
sheep have degenerated from insufficient food, and careless cross- 
ing. 
‘Professor Low informs us that the breed in question does not 
amalgamate very readily with other races, so that permanent 
improvement is not easily obtained by any mode of crossing. 
The process has been tried with the Cheviot race— 


‘“ But the descendants have been found inferior in weight, form, and 
quality of wool, to the pure Cheviots, and to the black-faced breed in 
hardiness and aptitude to thrive in an upland country of heaths. But 
as it is not always deemed safe to change a stock of sheep habituated 
to their locality, the practice of a continued crossing with the Cheviot, 
until the flock has acquired the characters of the latter, has been some- 
times adopted, so that the original black-faced stock has become in 
time almost Cheviot. Another species of crossing has been remark- 
ably successful, namely, the employing of males of the Leicester or 
South-down breeds for a first cross. The lambs, the result of this 
mixture, are excellent, rising to a much greater weight than those of 
the pure black-faced breed. Great numbers of this mixed race are 
now produced, and an increased source of profit is thus opened to 
breeders by the sale of their young sheep. Of these crosses, the best 
has been found to be the Leicester. That with the South-downs, pro- 
duces very handsome sheep, having perfectly black faces and legs, 
and a close good fleece; but they scarcely attain the size of the 
Leicester crosses, and the latter, accordingly, are preferred for the 
special purpose for which this species of breeding is designed.”—P. 91, 
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There is still great room for the improvement of this valuable 
and far-spread breed. By a careful selection of the parents, and 
by rearing these under circumstances favourable to the full deve- 
lopment of their forms, much good may be done. Although the 
Cheviot sheep, itself derived from an exposed and mountainous 
country, has in many districts superseded the black-faced kind, 
there is no doubt that the latter is hardier, and therefore better 
adapted to heathy or comparatively barren ranges. We cannot 
here enter into the history of the Cheviot, which, however, the 
reader will find given with great completeness in Mr. Low’s 
octavo volume. We shall merely mention that their general 
management resembles that of the preceding kind, although, as 
they occupy less mountainous ranges, they are more easily sup- 
plied with winter food. Their aspect is familiar to all. Both 
sexes are without horns, and the face and legs are white, with 
occasional exceptions, in which these parts are dun. Their natu- 
ral form, as in other mountain breeds, is light in the fore-quarter ; 
but this character is removable by careful breeding, many of the 
modern Cheviots being of good proportions. ‘The wool is short, 
and sufficiently fine for the manutacture of certain cloths, al- 
though it is now chiefly employed in the coarser manufactures, 
in consequence of the extensive introduction of the Merino fleeces 
of Saxony and Spain. Our breeders, moreover, having mainly 
directed their attention to the fattening properties of this race, 
the wool has diminished in fineness, although its length and 
weight have been increased. .It weighs about 33 lbs., and varies 
in quality with the nature of the pasture. 

he history and attributes of the famous Merino race are 
amply discussed by Mr. Low. It is not known by what progres- 
sive steps the fleece acquired its peculiarly close and oily qua- 
lities, and the fineness of its filaments; but we may reasonably 
conclude that much is due to climatic influence, the nature of the 
pasture, and other physical circumstances of the country in which 
these creatures have been so long naturalized. It weighs more 
in proportion to its bulk than that of any other breed, and none 
can compare with it in the property of felting. The naine by 
which the race is distinguished is supposed to be derived from 
the adjective term merino, applied by the Spaniards to sheep 
moving from pasture to pasture. We may here mention, that 
there seem to be two principal kinds of sheep in Spain,—the 
coarse-wooled, which always remain in their native pastures, and 
are housed every night during winter, and the jine-wooled, which 
are always in the open air, and travel every season from the cool 
mountains of the northern portions of the kingdom, to feed in 
winter over the southern and warmer plains of Andalusia, Man- 
cha, and Estremadura. It is to the most numerous and valuable 
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of these wandering flocks that the term Merino is applied. The 
fleece is shorn in spring, during an early period of their return 
northwards.. The shearing-houses, called Hsquileos, consist of 
two rudely constructed rooms, with a long narrow hut adjoining, 
called the sweating house, into which such as are to be shorn are 
pushed as close as they can stand, during the preceding night. 
They are thus made to undergo a great perspiration, which sof- 
tens the hard unctuous matters previously formed upon the 
fleece, and: no preparatory: washing is required. There are sup- 
posed to be in Spain about ten millions of this fine-wooled travel- 
ling race, tended by about fifty thousand shepherds, and guarded 
by thirty thousand dogs.* 

Although the Spaniards, for a length of time, succeeded in 
jealously maintaining a monopoly of their peculiar breed, other 
countries have since succeeded in carrying off the Golden Fleece, 
and many an adventurous Jason now tends his'flocks on the far- 
distant plains of New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land. But 
it is in the German States that the culture of the Merino race 
has been most widely and successfully diffused. The Saxon 
wool is now the finest in the world. As an article of food, the 
breed in question is of indifferent qualiiy. Its constitution is 
very delicate, and the females make such bad nurses, that in 
Spain half the lambs are killed, to enable the ewes to suckle the 
remainder. 

3. The Ox.— The natural origin of our domesticated cattle is 
but obscurely known. They are generally supposed to have been 
derived from the Urus of ancient writers, the Thur of the Polish 
nation, an animal which seems to have become almost extinct dur- 
ing the middle ages, in consequence of the increase of civilization 
among the people of Western Europe. It probably ceased to 
exist in a living state about the fifteenth century, except in some 
of the Royal Parks of Poland. Its bones occur in various allu- 
vial soils of Europe, and do not differ essentially from our domes- 
tic breed. We observe that Mr. Low regards it as still existing, 
that is, as represented by the white cattle preserved in the parks 
of some of our nobility. We confess our opposition to this view. 
There is no proof that the ancient Uri were white; and all we 
know of the natural tendency of their supposed descendants 
(that is, our domesticated cattle in general) leads to the be- 


* The number of sheep in Britain has been calculated at from thirty to thirty- 
five millions. We have seen it somewhere noted, that the great Hungarian noble- 
man, Prince Esterhazy, was the owner of three millions of sheep,—a fact which we 
never stated as such, but once, when an individual whom we chanced to meet one 
rainy day at an inn in the north country, endeavoured to strike us with awe, by 
saying that he was himself the greatest sheep farmer in the known world. 
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lief that they were black or brown.* One good reason, certainly, 
for white being the prevailing colour among the so-called wild 
cattle of Chillingham and other preserves, is, that whenever 
individuals are produced of any other colour, they are killed. 
The wild cattle at Chartley Park (Lord Ferrers’) are not seldom 
born entirely black, but there, too, they are immediately put to 
death. We know that the Asiatic nations attach a character of 
sanctity to milk-white oxen, just as the Egyptians did in ancient 
times,—a_ circumstance less likely to have happened had that 
colour been the ordinary and natural one. The same feeling 
attaches to other animals in various countries, showing that white 
is a colour of distinction, and therefore not natural to our beasts 
of burden. Speak, ye that ride on white asses, ye that sit in 
judgment,” says the song of Deborah and Barak; and white 
elephants (when such by chance occur) are fetiche among certain 
African tribes at the present day. That these white cattle existed 
in Britain at a very early period, we know from the account 
given by. Fitz-Stephen, who died in the twelfth century, and who 
mentions Uri Sylvestres as denizens of great forests in the vicinity 
of London. It is chronicled by Boethius, that King Robert 
Bruce was nearly slain by one of these white bulls, which attacked 
him in the “ gret Wod of Calidon,” but was rescued by “ ane 
man of great spirit,” “ whom he endued,” adds Holinshed, “ with 
eat possessions; and his lineage is to this day called of the 
‘urnbulls, because he overturned the beast, and saved the King’s 
life by such prowess and manhood.” Conrad Gesner, in the 
sixteenth century, describes “their flesh as very pleasant, tho’ 
full of sinews, and very acceptable to the greatest folks, for which 
cause they are grown to a small number; their qualities being 
like to the former beast (the bison), excepting their colour and 
beard, 1 will term them a white Caledonian, or Scotian Bison.”* 
Aldrovandus, also, uses the phrase—“‘ Bison albus Scoticus seu 
Caledonicus,” which would have been an unnecessary one had 
not the animal been somewhat peculiar in its colour. The variety 
in question seems to have been kept in parks and forest ranges 
from a remote antiquity, as an appanage of princely state. “ And 
thoucht,” says Boethius, “thir bullis wer bred in sindry boundis 
of the Calidon Wod, now be continwal hunting and lust of inso- 
lent men, they are destroyit in all partis of Scotland, and nane 
of thaim left but allanarlie in Cumirnald.”f So likewise in a 
manuscript (of 1570-71) published by Sir J. G. Dalyell, the 
writer makes lament over the destruction of deer, and of the 


* See Topsel’s History of Four-footed Beasts, p. 41. 
+ Tait’s Reprint of Bellenden’s Translation, p. 39. 
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“ quhit ky and bullis,” adding—-“ For that kynd of ky and bullis 
he bein kepit thir money zeiris in the said forest, and the like was 
not mantenit in ony ither partis of the Ile of Albion.”* All 
these notices indicate a peculiar, though not a pristine breed. 
We have thus no proof that white was the natural colour of wild 
oxen, properly so-called; but we have many indications of the 
contrary. Even the familiar name of black cattle, so universally 
applied to the majority of our northern races, may be considered 
as pointing to the natural hue, and certainly no breed in Britain 
exists under fewer artificial aids. Now, there is a natural ten- 
dency in all cultivated animals to resume or revert to the colour 
of the original species, whenever they are placed under circum- 
stances analogous to those of their unreclaimed condition. Thus 
the countless herds which roam over the plains of South America 
are scarcely ever of any other colour than blackish brown. The 
most ancient representations of the German and Polish races 
shew that these were of a sooty black. Several old authors, such 
as Herberstein and Martin Cromer, mention that uri, or wild 
bulls, were, in their day, kept at Massovia, near Warsaw, just as 
the zubr, or bison, still is in the Forest of Dialoviezenski, but 
no mention is made of the former being white. Anthony 
Schneebergen describes, by the name of thur, a species of wild 
bull, differing little from the domestic breed, except in its greater 
size, the beauty of its coat, and the uniformly black colour of the 
males. We therefore incline to consider white as a colour of 
cultivation, as a result of human influence, more or less imme- 
diate, and conclude that our so-called wild cattle of a white 
colour are not the original “ uri sylvestres,” but are merely 
descended from them in the same sense as all the other varieties 
of the species may be said to have also so descended. 

The immeasurable benefits conferred upon the human race 
by the early domestication of the ox, are indicated by the depth 
and breadth to which its very name is sunk almost into the 
foundations of social life. The Greek, Latin, French, and Italian 
terms are all merely the Hebrew word Taur (which signifies 
great) variously terminated. The classical writers also used the 
term Urus from Ur, meaning ancient or primeval, a radical term 
common to many languages, and still retained in the Teutonic 
tongues, and exemplified in the old German name for wild cattle, 
Urochs (ur and ox). From the former existence of these 
animals (that is, of Tauri and Uri) in a wild state in numerous 
countries, are derived such names as Turan, Turcomania, Thur- 
gau, the Thuringian forest, the Tauric Chersonese, the Tauri, a 


* Illustrations of Scottish History. 
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Sarmatian tribe, the Taurini of Italy, (the modern Turin,) the 
Tours of France, the Canton of Uri, and many more. 


“‘ We find the bull among the signs of the Zodiac; it typifies the 
sun in more than one system of mythology ; the supreme power, as 
Jupiter, among the Greek and Roman; the strength of war with Mars ; 
the sinews of commerce with Mercury, but still typifying the sun ; the 
Dolichenus among the Sequanian Gauls. The bull was personally 
worshipped, by the names of Apis and Mnevis, among the Egyptians, 
and is still venerated in India. The cowis repeatedly a mystical type 
of the earth in the systems of ancient Greece, or a form of Bhavani 
with the Hindoos, and still more marked in the lunar arkite worship 
of the Celtic nations. The Hindoo Vedas consider it as the primor- 
dial animal, the first created by the three kinds of gods, who were 
directed by the supreme Lord to furnish the earth with animated 
things. The ox, first enabling man to till the ground, was a direct 
cause of private territorial property, and of its consequences, wealth, 
commerce, leisure, and learning ; he was no less the means of abstract- 
ing mankind from the necessity of shedding blood, and thus became 
the emblem of justice, the vehicle of Siva.” * 


We regret that we cannot here enter into the history of the 
various domestic races, all the more important of which, however, 
the reader will find accurately figured and amply described in 
Mr. Low’s volumes. But we may be allowed a few words re- 
ae the Zebu, or humped cattle, a remarkable variety, (if not 

istinct species,) of very ancient origin, now extended far and 
wide over the vast countries of the East. It is found throughout 
Hindostan, and eastward, through China, to Japan, and other 
remote regions. It seems to decrease in numbers westward of 
the Indus, and in Persia gives place to the common kinds. We 
may observe, that in all representations of the Zodiac by the 
ancient Egyptians and the nations of Greece, the figure of the 
bull is always that of the common kind, while, on the “other hand, 
that figure in all the antique eastern monuments, such as the 
peculiar sculptures of Elephanta, is represented with the zebu 
form. From the extreme antiquity of r srg works of art, it has 
been inferred by some that the zebu is the original type of ‘all our 
domesticated cattle, that the sultry regions of the East are their 
true native country, and that a removal from them has alone 
produced the unhumped form, to which we are ourselves accus- 
tomed. The zebus vary much in size in different countries ; but 
the finer breeds are tall and graceful creatures, of easy, active 
motion, and with such power of endurance as to be able to travel 
from sixty to eighty lied a-day. A corresponding race is found 








* GrirFitu’s Animal Kingdom, vol. iv. p. 411. 
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in Africa, such as those described by Bruce in the province of 
Woggora, with ample, wide-spread horns, and bosses on their 
backs like camels. 

“The accumulation of fatty matter,” observes Mr. Low, “on the 
shoulder of the ox may not unreasonably be regarded as a natural 
provision for fitting him for countries of intense heat. The cultivated 
ox of England accumulates fat largely within the body ; but this might 
not consist with the exercise of the animal functions in a climate of 
high temperature; and therefore the fatty secretion may be placed 
externally on a particular part of the body. In certain races of sheep 
in Africa, the same tendency is observed, lamps of fatty matter 
appearing beneath the skin, on the shoulders and head, and in other 
races on the tail, which becomes of an enormous magnitude. The 
hump of the camel seems to be a similar provision for the accumula- 
tion of nutrient matter, and may be supposed to be connected with the 
extraordinary patience under abstinence from food, which distinguishes 
this child of the desert. The fatty hump of the ox of warmer coun- 
tries may thus be regarded as an adaptation of the animal to the con- 
dition in which it is placed.”—P. 261. 

4, The Hog.—We shall leave the swinish multitude to be 
dealt with by some other periodical, and pass to a brief notice 
of— 

5. The Horse-—As the great equine group is composed of 
many species, our author commences his exposition of the history 
of this noble creature with the biography of his humbler and less 
ambitious relation, the all-enduring ass, an animal believed to be 
derived from the onager, a fiercer and more fiery race, which oc- 
curs in the wild state in those sterile regions which stretch from 
the Syrian deserts eastwards to Lake Aral, and through Tartary 
southwards, and beyond the Indus. It is a highly endowed ani- 
mal in regard to the senses both of sight and smell, extremely 
wary, of great swiftness, resolute in self-defence, and tis forms 
an exciting object of the chase among the Persians, who hunt it 
with gigantic dogs of the greyhound kind. We have early in- 
dications in the sacred writings of its peculiar habits and unre- 
claimed nature. ‘ Who hath sent out the wild ass free ? or who 
hath loosed the bonds of the wild ass ? whose home I have made 
the wilderness, and the barren land his dwelling,” (Job xxxix. 
5, 6.) As inhabiting a desert region, its presence is conjured up 
to add to the images of desolation. “The palaces shall be for- 
saken, the multitude of the city shall be left; the forts and 
towers shall be for dens for ever, a joy of wild asses, a pasture of 
flocks.” 

As a domesticated animal the ass has also been known from 
the most remote antiquity. With the camel and the ox it form- 
ed a principal portion of the wealth of the ancient shepherds of 
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Syria, and was still regarded as of great importance by the tribes 
of Israel, even after they had returned from a country of horses 
and chariots to the promised land. It is sculptured on the most 
ancient monuments of Egypt, was well known to the Greeks 
and Romans, and was early introduced into Spain. It was long 
unknown to the inhabitants of the shores of the Baltic, and has 
been but recently naturalized in Sweden and Norway. Even 
in England, according to Hollinshed, so late as the days of Eliza- 
beth, “our lande did yeelde no asses.” The old Chronicler, 
however; is probably mistaken in this matter. They may have 
been rare, but scarcely non-existent, as they are mentioned so 
far back as the reign of Athelred, and again in the time of 
Henry III. We doubt not that a fresh stock was imported into 
Britain during the reign of Elizabeth’s successor, on the renewal 
of our intercourse with Spain—a country still famous for the 
production both of ass and mule. The asses of Britain, and of 
other comparatively northern countries, are far inferior to those 
of Persia, Syria, the Levant, Northern Africa, and even of the 
southern parts of Europe. From these facts it may be inferred 
that the ass was originally an inhabitant of sultry regions, al- 
though as a dweller in the uplands, (“ the range of the mountuins 
is his pasture,”) it has the power of enduring considerable cold. 
In regard to the geographical distribution of this species, we be- 
lieve that it does not voluntarily pass beyond the 45th degree, 
although in its southern migrations it descends towards the ex- 
tremity of Hindostan. We have elsewhere noticed that it was 
seen by Odoar Barboza among the mountains of Golconda, and 
those troops of “ wild horses ” mentioned by Turner as frequent- 
ing the upland countries of Bouton, where they are called 
Gourkhaws, were in fact onagers or wild asses.* 

In regard to the occurrence of the horse in a state of natural 
and aboriginal wildness in any part of the known world, great 
diversity of opinion prevails among naturalists. No doubt is 
entertained as to the existence of this noble creature, in an 
independent or unreclaimed condition, in the countries which 
environ Lake Aral, in the southern parts of Siberia, in the 
vast Mongolian deserts, and among the Kalkas to the north- 
west of China. But these and other examples are viewed by 
many considerate men merely as cases pion ag to those 
magnificent troops of insurgent horses (alzados) which have 
become wild in the plains of America, chiefly to the south of the 
Rio de la Plata, and which, according to Azzara, sometimes 








* Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, No. Vil. 
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amount to 10,000 individuals. These latter are known to have 
descended from the ancient breed of Andalusia, imported by the 
Spanish conquerors of the American world. Their usual colour 
is chestnut bay, there being scarcely more than one out of two 
thousand that is black. According to Foster, the dun and grey- 
ish-brown prevail among the wild troops of Central Asia, and in 
these neither pied nor black horses are ever seen. The facility 
with which horses, under a congenial climate, when left to them- 
selves, relapse into a state of nature, makes it extremely difficult 
to determine whether the wild animals alluded to are really the 
descendants of those which have always existed in an unreclaimed 
condition, or are merely the representatives of certain emanci- 
pated tribes which have originated at some remote period from a 
domesticated stock. It is now known, for example, that the 
so-called wild horses mentioned by Pallas as pasturing on the 
desert margins of the river Don, (not in Aberdeenshire, but near 
the Palus Mzotis,) owe their origin to those Russian horses 
which were employed at the siege of Asoph in 1697, and were 
at that time turned adrift for want of forage. Their descendants 
have now assumed an aspect of great natural wildness. If in 
other analogous instances, the origin has been similar, then the 
real wild horse, using the term as we apply it to lions, tigers, 
and other exceedingly undomestic animals, is extinct. We cer- 
tainly cannot ourselves find any facts in the works either of scien- 
tific writers, or of trustworthy discriminating travellers, to prove 
that it is not so. We shall merely add, in relation to this depart- 
ment of our subject, that these animals in the state called wild, 
(whether it is original or assumed,) seem always to occupy ana- 
logous situations, in whatever quarter of the world they are 
found; for it has been observed, that the Savannas of New 
Mexico, the Pampas of Buenos Ayres and of Patagonia, and the 
Karoos of Southern Africa, all bear a general resemblance in the 
uniformity of their level, and the style of their vegetation, to the 


Steppes of Asia. 


*‘ Even the climate of the countries where the domestic breeds are 
cultivated to the highest perfection, with the least trouble, may be said 
to indicate the nature of the region where we may expect to find the 
indigenous stock. The horses of Arabia, of Barbary, and of Persia, 
where the heavens are serene, the atmosphere dry, and the soil light 
and somewhat sandy, are the most beautiful, and in every way the most 
perfect of their kind; while in Europe, the Spanish breed, which enjoy 
a climate less different from that of the East than most European 


countries, are naturally the finest on our continent. Many varieties of 


English origin are no doubt most remarkable for strength, beauty, 
swiftness, and every other attribute of a perfect horse ; but this is ra- 
ther to be attributed to the wealth, perseverance, and peculiar sporting 
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fancies of the English nation, than to any natural advantages of cli- 
mate.”* 


In regard to those multitudinous races which have resulted 
from culture under a vast variety of outward circumstances, we 
fear we can here do little more than recommend the reader to the 
vareful study of Mr. Low’s more recent volume, in which he will 
find towards 200 ample pages devoted to the subject, beginning 
with the Arab, and ending with the Suffolk punch. As the 
range of external form and proportion is great among these 
diversified kinds, so is the difference in character and disposition. 
On the one hand, we may behold the shaggy, almost wool-covered 
Shelty of our misty northern isles, scarcely larger than a large 
Newfoundland—on the other, the majestic dray-horse, “ in shape 
and gesture proudly eminent,” towering over all surrounding 
shapes of man and beast. In temperament, also, how different 
is ri slow-moving patient drudge, which drags along a store of 
earthenware of various uses, stopping at noisy hostelrie or lonely 
hamlet, and he whose neck is clothed with thunder, the glory of 


whose nostrils is terrible! “ He paweth in the valley, and re- 
se “ge y) 

oiceth in his strength; he goeth out to meet the armed men. 
J eng a ded 1 

He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted; neither turneth he 
back from the sword. The quiver rattleth against him, the glit- 
tering spear, and the shield. He swalloweth the ground with 


fierceness and rage ; neither believeth he that it is the sound of 
the trumpet. He saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha! and he 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains and the 
shouting.” 

We have stated in our introductory observations that the horse 
has been less anciently domesticated than the ox, the ass, the 
camel, and several other creatures. Although Arabia is now the 
most celebrated for the production of horses of all the countries 
of the East, it does not appear that that dry and desert region 
acquired those animals until during the less remote periods of its 
history. ‘They were rather added as the habits of the nation 
became predatory as well as pastoral. No data are extant to 
define the precise period at which horses came into use in Arabia, 
but it is clear that they had by no means greatly multiplied there 
till long after the Christian era. According to Strabo, there were 
neither horses nor mules in Arabia-Felix during the reign of Tibe- 
rius Cesar, while in the northern portions of the country, that is 
Arabia-Deserta, their places were supplied by camels. Although 
the successors of Mahomet became chivalrous warriors, that is 


* Loe. cit., p. 42 
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horsemen, the Prophet himself,on his advance to Mecca, to avenge 
himself on his enemies of the Koreish, had only two horses in 
his army; and in his long list of plunder, in which we read of 
camels, and of flocks of sheep, of stores of silver, and of numerous 
human captives, we have no account of horses. But when once 
fairly added to the stock of domesticated creatures belonging to 
an active, eager-minded, and nomadian race, they became the 
object of unceasing care, and soon acquired a name and import- 
ance which they have no where else obtained. The individual 
figured in Mr. Low’s larger work (plate 1st,) was taken during 
an attack by an Arab tribe on a party of the Royal family of 
Persia, while they journeyed on a pilgrimage. The chief of the 
assailing party was slain, and his fi. ver running into the Per- 
sian ranks was captured. A ransom, enormous for so poor a 
tribe, was offered but refused; and the horse in question having 
been eventually brought to Scotland by Sir John M‘Neill, late 
minister at the Persian Court, was not long since, we doubt not, 
familiar to the eye of many of our “ modern Athenians.” 


*¢ When his portrait,” says Mr. Low, “ was in the course of being 
painted, he was languid from the cold of the weather. It was wished 
to rouse him for a little, and the idea occurred of trying the effect of 
some tones of simple music. ‘The sounds no sooner struck his ear than 
his whole frame was agitated; his heart throbbed so violently, that its 
beating could be seen; and so great was his excitement, that it was 
necessary instantly to stop the music. Some chord of feeling, it seems, 
had been struck ; perchance he was reminded, for a moment, of his 
desert home, and of the friends from whom he had been so rudely 
severed.”—P, 477. 


Although the earlier of the English race-horses were derived 
from Spaniards, Barbs, and Turks, the Arabian blood has long 
been widely diffused among our finer breeds. In the latter years 
of Queen Anne, an Arab was brought to England, having been 

reviously purchased at Aleppo, by a merchant, brother to Mr. 
Darley of Yorkshire. He became (about 1715) the father of 
Flying Childers, and was the ancestor of Eclipse, one of the most 
remarkable horses ever known. Flying Childers was a chestnut 
horse, with four white legs, of noble form and matchless courage, 
and the swiftest runner that had ever been seen upon the Eng- 
lish turf. Eclipse was born in 1764, during an obscuration of 
the sun, and took his name from that event. He had not the 
grandeur of form of Flying Childers, and, but for the accidental 
trial of his stupendous powers, might have escaped observance. 
But no doubt need be entertained of his having possessed in the 
highest perfection all the external characters indicative of speed. 
His shoulders were low and oblique, and so thick above, that ac- 
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cording to an expression of the time, “ a firkin of butter might 
have rested on them.” He was very high behind, a conforma- 
tion, of course, well suited to his enormous powers of progression, 
but so thick-winded as to be heard puffing and blowing at a con- 
siderable distance. 


*‘ He was of an indomitable temper, and his jockeys found it in vain 
to attempt to hold him, but contented themselves with remaining still 
on the saddle, while he swept along, his nose almost touching the 
ground. His full speed was not determined, since he never met with 
an opponent sufficiently fleet to put it to the proof. He not only was 
never beaten, but he was able to distance some of the best horses of 
his time ; and the fleetest could not keep by his side for fifty yards 
together.”—P. 529. 


Another famous horse, long regarded as an Arabian, was the 
Godolphin Barb. He was found drawing a water cart in France, 
and was supposed to have been a neglected present from the 
Barbary powers to the French Court. He was brought over to 
England, and finally became the property of Lord Godolphin. 

6. The Dog.—It was our intention to have closed this Article 
with a brief biography of that faithful and accommodating crea- 
ture, the domestication of which Baron Cuvier has called “ the 
most complete, the most singular, and the most useful conquest 
ever made by man.” But some of our preceding observations 
have extended to a greater length than we anticipated (or others 
may have desired), and we shall therefore relieve our readers 
from any further consideration of the subject at this time, with 
the understanding that we shall willingly take up the history of 
the canine races in a future Number. 
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Art. IL—1l. God. Gul. Leibnitii Opera Philosophica quae 
extant Latina, Gallica, Germanica omnia. Edita recognovit 
e temporum rationibus disposita pluribus auxit Introductione 
Critica atque indicibus instruxit JoANNES Epuarpus Erp- 
MANN, Phil. Doct. et Prof. Publ. Ord. in Univers. Halens. 
Pars Prior. Pars Altera. Berlin, 1839-1840. 

2. Oeuvres de Leibnitz, Nouvelle Edition, Collationée sur les 
meilleurs textes, et précédée d’ une introduction. Par M. AMEDEE 
Jacques, Professeur de Philosophie au Collége Royal de 
Versailles. Paris, 1842. 

3. Oeuvres de Locke et Leibnitz, contenant [ Essai sur 0 Entende- 
ment Humain, revu, corrigé, et accompagné de Notes, 0 Eloge 
de Leibnitz, par Fontenelle, le Discours sur la Conformité de la 

‘ot et de la Raison, [ Essai sur la Bonté de Dieu, la Liberté de 
l Homme, et 0 Origine du mal, la controverse reduite & des argu- 
mens en forme. Par M. F. Thurot, Professeur de Philosophie 
au Collége de France, et a la Faculté des Lettres. Paris, 1839. 

4. Gottfried Wilhelm Freiherr von Leibnits-—Eine Biographie. 
Von Dr. G. E. Gunraver. Zwei Biinde. Breslau, 1842. 


THESE books are the productions of a species of thinking that 
is very rare in this country, but of which, in Germany, France, 
and America, the Press is giving forth some original and many 
republished specimens.* Containing as they do the results, 
and in many respects splendid results, of purely abstract think- 
ing, the philosophical works of Leibnitz are singularly fitted for 
contributing to imbue the mind of an ardent student with com- 
prehensive and lofty speculation. While his writings abound in 
daring hypotheses, they have yet greatly advanced metaphysical 
science, by rendering current a multitude of new ideas; and the 
fact of the circulation of an amount of abstract thought so great, 
so peculiar in its kind, and so fitted to set other minds to work, 
as these books contain, can never be unworthy of the consider- 
ation of those who would observe and study literature in its most 
solemn relation. Besides their intrinsic value, they are connected 
with an important epoch in the history of speculation. This philo- 


* The amount of republished metaphysical literature of the higher kind which 
has appeared in those countries within the last twenty years, is worthy of remark. 
Some idea of it may be formed from any common catalogue of books recently issued 
from the Press of Leipsic, Berlin, Paris, or Boston. The labours of M. Cousin in 
this department are well known. The works, in whole or in part, of Plato, Proclus, 
Abelard, Des Cartes, André, Pascal, &c., have re-appeared under the superintend- 
ence of this eloquent founder of the modern eclectic school of France. 
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sopher looms vast even in the distance, at the entrance of the 
labyrinth of the recent German philosophy. Though a curious 
combination of circumstances has hitherto preserved the surface 
of the British mind almost unruffled by an influence powerful 
enough to create so much commotion on the continent of Europe, 
there are signs in the literary horizon which betoken a change, 
for which society in this country would do well to be prepared. 
By the well-regulated study of these unwonted topics, we might 
not merely disarm the enemies of religion, of what in other 
times has been, and will continue to be, a favourite weapon of 
assault, but we might even convert that weapon into an instru- 
ment of use in the Christian service. We therefore willingly 
take occasion, from the interest revived elsewhere in the life and 
labours of Leibnitz, and indicated among other means by these 
recent publications, to pass shortly in review the leading events 
recorded in his biography, accompanied with a few historical and 
a few speculative notices, as an introduction to that great theme 
on which his labours were especially bestowed—Metaphysical 
Philosophy. 

Perhaps these last words are fitted to excite sensations of 
repugnance in the minds of some readers, as expressive of what 
is conceived to be at the best vague and unproductive. The ten- 
dencies of public opinion in Great Britain have evidently, for 
some considerable time past, been altogether averse from these 
speculations. The section of society given to abstract meditation, 
has never in any age been a large one; and the recent wide ex- 
tension of a certain measure of intelligence has probably helped 
to diminish it, by putting the current literature more under the 
control of a public for the most part necessarily busy with the 
affairs of practical life. If we except the symptoms of a coming 
change, no efforts are even contemplated which involve ab- 
struse, and, therefore, painful research; and hardly any con- 
cern is manifested for the philosophical pursuits of other na- 
tions. Metaphysical Science cannot, from its peculiar nature, 
be made generally popular till the exercise of reflection has 
become more common ; unless, indeed, as sometimes happens, 
the science itself is degraded, so that (while the name Metaphy- 
sic is retained) those who profess to be its votaries are conversant 
exclusively, not with the most subtile and evanescent, but with 
the simplest and most generally seductive class of the objects of 
thought. 

The present is a remarkable, and, indeed, anomalous historical 
epoch. In these islands it is, and has been since the commence- 
ment of the century, a period of rapid physical and social pro- 
gress. Men have gained an increased knowledge of the laws and 
processes of matter, and thus the world is becoming a much more 
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convenient place of habitation. The principle of commerce has 
been developed to an extent quite unknown in the ancient world. 
The present revolution in the means of social intercourse and 
communication seems to be preparing the way for other changes, 
about which it is not safe to speculate. All the increased “ sub- 
jection of matter to mind” which the world, and especially this 
country, has witnessed since the principles of the Baconian phi- 
losophy have become popular, must be very gratifying to every 
lover of his race. And in the more sublime departments of 
physical science, the same progress is visible. Geology is con- 
tributing the details of the past history of the globe on which we 
live. The telescope is making magnificent disclosures of the 
distant regions of the material creation. Nor is public interest 
confined to what is merely physical. Society itself is undergoing 
fundamental changes; and the science of society, under its two- 
fold form of civil and ecclesiastical, is the theme of discussion 
and controversy. 

An age in which controversy turns on first principles needs, 
and will soon demand, a Metaphysical Literature. That state 
of knowledge and of general opinion is not a hopeful one, in 
which the thoughts and energies of men are stimulated exclu- 
sively by physical, economical, or even social science. When 
the intellect is in a state of fermentation, bare facts, separated 
from principles, usually excite feeble interest. Men then feel 
that beneath the stir occasioned by incessant activity among the 
outward events of this passing world, there lie hid, as it were, 
the foundations of all knowledge, on which this very stir and 
activity depends for its existence. These are the first principles 
of things. Within and immediately around that circle, is the 
domain peculiar to philosophy. The more deeply thought is 
exerted on any subject, the further is it compelled to go within 
the dominions of this science of sciences. ‘The soul casts about 
for its anchorage in the ocean of thought. 

The need for a First Philosophy of the kind we have indicated 
in the foregoing paragraph, is not indistinctly referred to by 
Lord Bacon :— 


* Because,” says he, ‘the distributions and partitions of knowledge 
are not like several lines that meet in one angle, and so touch but in a 
point, but are like branches of a tree that meet in a stem, which hath 
a dimension and quantity of entireness and continuance, before it come 
to discontinue and break itself in arms and boughs; therefore, it is 
good to erect and constitute one universal science by the name of 
“* philosophia prima,” primitive or summary philosophy, as the main 
and common way, before we come where the ways part and divide 
themselves; which science, whether I should report deficient or no, I 
stand doubtful.” 


The Metaphysical spirit makes itself manifest in various forms ; 
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and this passage from Bacon, in several respects illustrates the 
difference between the two great classes under which philosophers 
may conveniently be ranged, according as they employ one or 
other of two modes of philosophizing that differ in their princi- 
ples, methods, and results. One class includes those who would 
merely generalize from experience, and, in consequence, their 
highest laws are only their most extensive generalizations. The 
other class assume their first principles as given in the very act 
of exercising observation, and by demonstration endeavour to 
reach the extreme results of philosophy.* It is not easy to find 
a nomenclature sufficiently comprehensive, and yet distinct, to 
admit of suitable application to these schools. Probably, that 
suggested by Sir James Mackintosh is sufficiently exact for our 
purpose ; and with him we may term tlie former of the two 
classes we have referred to, Experimentalists, and the latter, 
Speculatists, or Speculative Idealists. 

Leibnitz is the type, in modern times, of an abstract thinker of 
the purely speculative school. It is curious to trace the connexion 
between the secludedand seemingly-inetfective study of what Bacon 
calls the philosophia prima, in the peculiar form in which it appears 
in this school, and the successive great changes in the world. The 
“ Advancement of the sciences” is obviously connected with the 
astronomy of Newton and Herschell. The “ Wealth of Nations” 
is an acknowledged cause of many recent alterations in modern 
society. The “Essay on Human Understanding” has plainly 
influenced the subsequent current of British thought. Not less 
surely, though less obviously, has the purely speculative philoso- 
phy of that school, in which Leibnitz is one of the most illustrious 
names, been connected, for good and for evil, with important 
modifications of those minds by which public opinion must be 
formed. The intimate relation between the labours of men of 
this class, and that meditative style of Christianity which is dis- 
played in the writings of some of the worthies of the Christian 
Church, is not unobvious. The use of Idealism and the higher 
Metaphysics as operative forces in society, becomes more apparent 
when we observe how efficacious their spirit has been to neutral- 
ize a vulgar sensualism. 

The study of the systems of philosophy in all their variety, and 
of the lives and labours of various philosophers, is to be encour- 
aged for many reasons. It supplies curious and useful thoughts, 
which might never otherwise have been suggested, and it also 
stimulates reflection in the student. The history of the erratic 


* It is to be remarked, that the modified views of many thinkers who have been 
ranged on each side, call our attention to their tendencies rather than to their fully- 
developed principles. 
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course which the human spirit has taken in the experience even 
of profound thinkers, is besides fitted to moderate dogmatism. 
The men of mightiest genius are found often to have fallen into 
the most signal errors. It is morally useful to train the mind to 
the habit of calmly apprehending and appreciating new doc- 
trines, however opposed to what it has previously been accus- 
tomed to entertain. “Man,” says Pascal, “is made for thinking. 
To think as we ought, is the sum of human duty.” Habits of 
abstract meditation have, further, a use additional to their abso- 
lute value to the individual speculator, for they accustom men 
to a kind of exercise which must always be closely connected 
with the great progress epochs of history; and by the lucid and 
comprehensive views which they foster, as well as by the invigo- 
rating effect of the act of self-inspection, they become an exceed- 
ingly potent force among those at work in society. 


Some knowledge of the personal history of the great philoso- 
pher whose name stands at the head of this Article, is likely, 
besides its intrinsic use and interest, to be a valuable help to him 
who desires to understand and appreciate his writings. It is 
satisfactory to find that most of the materials collected by former 
biographers, eulogists, and commentators, along with some new 
information, have been condensed into a useful biography by 
Dr. Guhrauer, who has already laboriously edited several of the 
works of Leibnitz, and contributed to the revival of an interest 
in the philosopher. His biography is well fitted to bring the 
reader into intercourse with the great German, and those nume- 
rous contemporaries with whom he maintained a “ literary com- 
merce” during the thinking age in which he lived. It has, how- 
ever, less of an academic cast than we might have asked for, and 
relates to the external rather than the internal life of its illustrious 
subject.* 

Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz was born in Leipsic on the 21st 
of June 1646. He was descended of an ancient family, that had 
gained distinction in civil and ecclesiastical affairs. His grand- 
uncle, Paul Leibnitz, attracted notice in the wars in Hungary, 
and was highly honoured by the Emperor Rodolph LI. 

We must not omit a special allusion to the eventful epoch of 
the philosopher’s birth. Just a hundred years before, Luther 
had rested from his earthly labours, during the excitement of the 
greatest and most happy religious and social change which the 


* Since the substance of this Article was composed, we have received a “ Life of 
Leibnitz, by John M. Mackie. Boston, 1845.” It is nearly a reproduction, in Eng- 
lish, of the German biography of Dr. Guhrauer, and is still more exclusively con- 
fined to the details of the external life of Leibnitz. 
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world has witnessed since the introduction of Christianity. But 
soon after the Reformer’s death, Christian doctrine, owing in a 
great measure to the want of Christian organization in the 
Church, became, especially in Germany, gradually separated 
more and more from the hearts of nominally Christian men. 
The coldness of mathematical demonstration represented Chris- 
tianity in the pulpits and halls of the country of the Reformation, 
where in the seventeenth century the icy orthodoxy of Calixtus 
took the place of the fervid sermons of Luther. 

Besides that it was the era of a great evangelical revival, the 
period of the reformation in religion was a time of much general 
excitement and progress in society. The reformation of Philo- 
sophy was, however, the work of a subsequent period. Durin 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the recovery and dial 
use of the remains of antiquity supplied, for the most part, 
sufficient materials for literary activity. The controversy be- 
tween the Aristotelians and the Ramists in the sixteenth century 
had, moreover, diverted men’s minds from the production of a 
philosophy altogether modern and reformed. The birth of Leib- 
nitz was just subsequent to the time when, the strength of the 
evangelical movement having unhappilv abated in most countries, 
a movement towards a reform of philosophy had succeeded. The 
mind is not likely at any time to be strongly stirred by such a 


science as Theology, without being directed to “the science of 
sciences.” A new [vena had been developed in England and 


France. Bacon’s Advancement of the Sciences appeared in 1605, 
and the Method of Des Cartes in 1637. In each country philosophy 
had assumed a fundamentally different form. In England, the 
practical character of the people well harmonized with the lessons 
of comprehensive sagacity that were given forth in the works of 
Bacon ; and these naturally led to the solid and cautious, yet 
withal little imaginative form, which metaphysical science has 
assumed in the works of Locke; and through Locke, generally, 
in the British philosophy. In France, on the other hand, the 
philosophical writings of Des Cartes had awakened that style of 
speculation which cannot be wholly dormant while the spirit 
of Plato and St. Austin attracts sympathy in the world, and 
which in France, subsequently to Des Cartes, was adorned and 
elevated by some of the noblest and worthiest spirits of modern 
times. Besides the lives of Malebranche and Fénélon, those of 
Pascal, and Arnauld, and Nicole, and the other recluses of Port- 
Royal, give to the Cartesian a more sacred interest than can be 
attached to any other modern school of philosophy. Although 
this peculiar feature of its history is marred by that mystic quiet- 
ism which the monastic genius of the Romish Church tends to 
foster, it is encouraging to find even this imperfect illustration of 
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the manner in which Christianity may be allied to general 
speculation. 

But Germany was thenceforward to be the focus of Idealism, 
and of abstract thinking of every kind. In that country, pre- 
viously to the rise of the Leibnitzian philosophy, there had been 
no manifestation of the new spirit of reform. ‘The labours of 
Leibnitz mark the commencement of the very singular course 
which metaphysical philosophy has since run in the native 
country of that celebrated thinker. Since then, the original dis- 
tinction between the schools of Locke and Leibnitz has modified 
the currents of thought in Britain and Germany, and is thus 
connected with many of those characteristics by which the Bri- 
tish is signally distinguished from the Continental mind. Since 
then, too, Germany has been the centre of European speculation, 
and has exhibited some of the most extraordinary phenomena in 
the history of human thought. There, amid the successive revo- 
lutions of more than a hundred years, every abstract question has 
been debated that the mind of man can entertain; and there has 
been added to preceding ones, perhaps the most remarkable and 
instructive of all the records of the clouded wanderings of human 
reason. The discussions raised by Leibnitz have given birth to 
the philosophical systems of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, 
and so to the now enormously accumulated materials of the 
Teutonic metaphysics. 

The father of Leibnitz was Professor of Morals in the ancient 
University of Leipsic. He died during the childhood of his son. 
By his pious mother, the thoughts of the young Gottfried Wil- 
helm were much directed to religion; and this guidance no doubt 
gave to his subsequent speculations much of that theological cast 
by which they are distinguished. Both his parents were 
Lutherans. Leipsic was nearly the only scene of the first twenty 
years of his life.* In the Nicolai School of that city, and also in 
the University, which he entered in 1661, he gave early evidence 
of the peculiar character of his very extraordinary parts. His 
powers of mind were directed, in turn, to almost every object of 
eosin He eagerly studied history and the ancient classics, 


in which his reading extended far out of the beaten track in 
which the ill-judged exertions of his narrow-minded teachers 
would fain have restrained him. It was, however, when he was 
introduced to logic and philosophy, that the strength of his genius, 
and the special direction of his mind, were fully shown. He 


* An interesting account of the remarkable self-educating process which the 
mind of Leibnitz underwent during these years, nearly related as that is to the 
subsequent development of his philosophy, is given by himself in the “ Pucidii 
Introductio Historica.” See Erdmann’s Edition, p. 91, and sce also p. 162. 
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read Aristotle, Plato, and Plotinus, and revelled in the subtilties 
of the scholastic metaphysics—that stimulant of the human intel- 
lect for so many hundred years. In his father’s richly-stored 
library, he read, almost during the years of childhood, Scotus, and 
Fonseca, and Rubius, and ‘Suarez, and Z abarella, and other 
schoolmen, with special delight. To the literature of theology he 
was no stranger, even at this early period. His thoughts were 
directed to the deep controversies about election and grace, by 
the works of St. Austin and Luther, the reformed theology, and 
the writings of Anthony Arnauld. The amount of learning thus 
accumulated by this precocious student before he entered the 
University, appears to have been prodigious. Soon after that 
epoch in his lite, Des Cartes fell into his hands. His tendency 
towards eclecticism, afterwards more fully displayed, was shown 
in endeavours to harmonize Plato and Aristotle, Des Cartes and 
the schoolmen. The scholastic logic and philosophy was then 
dominant in Leipsic, as it was in most of the other universities 
of Germany. The spirit, as well as the manner of teaching then 
generally prevalent in Germany, ill harmonized with the fire of 
specul: ition that was alre: udy kindled in the bosom of the youthful 
Leibnitz. A thousand chimeras of speculation floated ‘through 
his brain. He started a thousand difficulties to his teachers and 
associates. Even Bacon, and Des Cartes, and the later philoso- 
phy, served to awaken rather than to convince him. His mind was 
too independent to be moulded by others. His intellect revolted 
from the authority of his teachers. In solitude, he cherished the 
most ardent views of the advancement of knowledge and the pro- 
sress of man. 

The whole history of the early years of Leibnitz forms a pre- 
cious record of what we might call speculative experience; it 
reveals the self-educating genius of the really original mind, and 
shows a singular dev elopment of abstract thought : at an age ¥ hen 
the attention is usually engrossed with the objects of sense.* In 
his recorded experience, at the age of sixteen, are to be found the 
dim forms of those problems which agitated his thoughts during 
the most active years of his life. For days together, as he tells 
us, he was wont to pursue his walks alone in the woods of Rosen- 
thal, near Leipsic, revolving in his soul the first principles of that 


* It would be interesting to collect illustrations of such experience out of the 
biographies of thinking men. A solemn moral regard is due to the cases of those 
especially (as Pascal) in whom a personal religious sentiment is found to mingle 
with the operations of a mind engaged in the processes of reflection, and which finds 
in the consciousness of sin and guilt a new element of difficulty and distress. Such 
instances suggest the whole subject of the higher religious experience, of which the 
phenomena are extremely important to the student of Scripture, and of the human 
spirit. 
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mysterious life, to a consciousness of which he was become awake. 
Before he had studied mathematics, physics, or morals, he was 
led to the conception of the higher philosophy. He felt, what 
can be felt only by the true metaphysician, a need for that scheme 
of eternal first principles on which all knowledge must depend. 
This was the theme of his earliest writings. His speculations on 
a universal language, grounded on what he calls the alphabet of 
thought, and his treatise de principio individui, published when 
under twenty, display the metaphysician capable of going back 
to first principles, and of following consequences intrepidly to 
their issues. In these labours of this early period, we receive a 
fair specimen of the whole intellectual lite of Leibnitz. They 
are, moreover, eminently characteristic of the national philosophy 
which he originated. We shall have occasion to return to the 
subject in the sequel. 

Owing to a difference with the University authorities, Leibnitz 
left Leipsic, and his native country of Saxony, and in 1666, went 
to the University of Altdorf. There he received his degree in 
law the same year. Ie thus belongs to that class of distinguished 
philosophers who have been bred to the legal profession. The 
philosophy of law naturally attracted his thoughts. At the age 
of twenty-one, he published a tract on jurisprudence, which forms 
an epoch in that science. “ There was only one man in the 
world,” says Hallam, “ who could have left so noble a science as 
philosophical jurisprudence for pursuits of a still more exalted 
nature, and for which he was still more gifted; and that man 
was Leibnitz. He passed onwards to reap the golden harvests 
of other fields.” 

After leaving the University, he led a somewhat desultory 
life for several years. During the interval between 1666 and 
1676, he visited several of the German universities, which must 
have served to confirm his academical tendencies. A profes- 
sorial chair was soon within his reach, but. was declined by one 
whose projects of reform in philosophy were too comprehensive 
to be confined within the narrow limits of a University. In 1667 
he removed to Frankfort, where he became Secretary to the 
Baron von Boineburg, and was patronized and employed by the 
Elector of Mentz. During his residence in the Electorate, he 
was much engaged in public, legal, and diplomatic labours, as 
well as in literary pursuits. Yet his mind was all the while per- 
vaded by the great idea of his life. He found time to edit the 
Antibarbarus of the Italian Nizolius, and, besides, was active in 
theological controversy. The baron, who was born in the Lu- 
theran Church, had joined the communion of Rome, and was 
much interested in a scheme for the union of the Romish and 
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Lutheran Churches. This eclectic scheme was afterwards the 
great theme of the public life of Leibnitz. 

His speculations about this time are marked by the vagueness 
naturally characteristic of one who had cast off the authority of 
others, and had not resolved a system for himself. It was the 
transition-period in his life, during which his recorded thoughts 
teem with the germs of those ideas that are found in a matured 
form, and in such profuse variety, in the Nouveaux Essais, and 
the Théodicée. 

These years are still more distinguished as the period of the 
commencement of that literary intercourse which afterwards ac- 
cumulated so enormously, and in which Leibnitz always appears 
in the centre of the thinking spirits of his age. It commenced, 
and was maintained, among others, with the kindred minds in the 
Cartesian school—with Malebranche, the recluse author of the 
Recherche de la Vérité, of whom we have the interesting records 
that his genius was altogether dormant, till kindled by contact 
with the speculations of Des Cartes, and that his controversy 
about Idealism with Berkely, on the only occasion they ever met, 
so roused the ardour of the then aged philosopher, that his death 
is recorded a few days after—and with Arnauld, the pious, con- 
templative Jansenist of Port-Royal, the theological and philoso- 
phical antagonist of Malebranche. Leibnitz visited Arnauld at 
Paris in 1672, and remained in that brilliant metropolis during the 
greater part of the few following years. In 1673, he went for a 
short time to London, and came in contact with many of the 
English savans—among others, with Collins and Sir Isaac New- 
ton.* Shortly before his death, for the first and last time, Spi- 
noza, that type of the demonstrative metaphysicians, received a 
visit at the Hague from the now rising Saxon philosopher. 
From the extraordinary logical concatenation of the system of 
Spinoza, his mind must have received a powerful impression. 
From about 1674, his intercourse with Hobbes may be dated. 
The sceptical Bayle seems to have been the useful instrument of 
the more full development of his ideas—an indirect benefit which 
the cause of truth has often received from the labours of scep- 
ticism.T 

The year 1676, is an era in the life of our philosopher. Death 
had taken away his patrons the Elector of Mentz and Von Boine- 





* Did it consist with our design to make lengthened allusion to the mathematical 
contributions of our philosopher, we should find him holding the first rank in these 
pursuits, and “ sharing with Sir Isaac Newton himself the glory of his immortal 
discoveries.” 

+ Leibnitz numbered among his confidential correspondeuts a Seotchman— 
Burnet of Kemney, See Dutens’ Edition, vol. vi. 
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burg. He was himself in Paris. But his fame was become illus- 
trious all over Germany, and he now accepted an offer, tendered 
for the third time, to reside at the brilliant literary court of 
Hanover. Thus commenced a connexion which lasted during 
the remaining forty years of his life, and in which he held a sue- 
cession of legal and literary offices, under the Duke John Fre- 
deric and his successors, the Electors Ernest Augustus, and 
George Louis, the latter of whom became George I. of England, 
two years before the death of Leibnitz. The additional means 
enjoyed by him at Hanover for gratifying the peculiarities of his 
genius, were used with his characteristic ardour. The multi- 
plicity of his aims during these forty years is marvellous. ‘The 
development of his speculative genius continued to advance, and 
his thoughts, stirred from their lowest depths by the cycle of the 
sciences during that whole period, would present an exceedingly 
curious spectacle, if we could have these changes in the current 
of the soul represented to the senses. History, languages, geo- 
logy, mathematics, chemistry, medicine, politics, and theology, 
in turn secured his attention, and his busy spirit collected the 
various learning of each department. His almost superhuman 
versatility of mind secured for Leibnitz the highest distinction in 
most of the sciences which come within the range of human 
thought. In history he laboured for years on the antiquities of 
the house of Brunswick, and the early annals of Germany. An 
experience of the extreme difficulty of historical researches sug- 
gested the comparative anatomy of languages as an instrument 
for facilitating these efforts. To the study of languages he ac- 
cordingly applied himself with incredible zeal. He laid ambas- 
sadors and Jesuit missionaries under contribution for facts. On 
account of this single department he maintained a vast corres- 
pondence. Facts gathered from China and the Eastern tongues 
served to stimulate his exertions, and added new materials for 
speculation. Not content with records and memorials of the past, 
gathered from the words and works of man, he interrogated the 
globe itself. In his speculations on the physical vestiges of its 
early history, we find very remarkable anticipations of the hypo- 
theses of British geologists of our own day. These may be seen 
in his curious tract entitled Protogea.* 

Leibnitz was able, in an extraordinary degree, to combine the 
active and the abstracted life. A great part of his time was 
busied with the conduct of civil and ecclesiastical negotiations. 
The details of his services in the department of secular politics 
are of less use for illustrating those features of his mind which we 


* See Dutens’ Edition, vol. v. 
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are most anxious to impress, and may therefore be passed by. 
His correspondence upon the unity of the Church, with the Land- 
grave of Hesse-Rheinfels, with Arnauld, with Spinola, and with 
Bossuet, which occupied more or less of his time during twenty 
years, demands a more distinct notice. The reunion of the Protes- 
tants with Rome was then placed by Leibnitz in the first rank 
of those questions on a settlement of which his heart was set. 
By his philosophic mind this adjustment was felt to be nearly re- 
lated to his previously ascertained speculative doctrines of the 
theocracy, and of a universal hierarchy. His veneration for the 
Romish theory of a living infallible authority, supplementary to, 
and expository of, the written word of Scripture, was indeed coupled 
with a protest against the existing corruptions of the Church, and 
an expression of his fear that a formal adherence to Rome on 
his own part would, from the practical intolerance of the Romish 
theologians, cramp the freedom of his philosophical speculations. 
Though he thus firmly resisted all solicitations to join the out- 
ward communion of the Papal Church, yet his heart, and per- 
haps his conviction, was accorded to the system of the hierarchy. 
His love for scholastic learning may have biassed his inclinations 
in this direction, and his comprehensive genius, like that of many 
other kindred spirits, found gratification in the seeming vast 
unity and completeness of the ideal Catholic Church, with its 
ritual, and its organization, apparently so suited for all the various 
characters and circumstances of those whom it desires to embrace 
within its ample fold, and all bearing so much the semblance of 
a fitting picture of that still vaster organization wherein he loved 
to contemplate the whole wniverse reclaimed into the harmony 
of the government of the All-holy and the All-wise. We must 
not extend our notice of this very suggestive topic. This part of 
the life of our philosopher is not one which occasions unmixed 
satisfaction. The source of those oscillations of opinion which are 
sometimes the consequence, in honest and devout minds, of a 
many-sided view of an extremely comprehensive subject, is hardly 
sufficient to account for the inconsistencies of Leibnitz in his 
negotiations with the representatives of the Church of Rome. 
During the later years of his life he was much engaged with 
another project of ecclesiastical union. A scheme was developed 
by him about the year 1697, (under the auspices of the Courts of 
Hanover and Berlin,) for a general union against Rome of the 
Protestants, and especially of the two great sections of Protes- 
tantism, the Lutheran and the Reformed. It was quite suited 
to the eclectic genius of the philosopher, and was long pressed 
by him on the public attention. He laboured to destroy what 
he called the “ idle phantoms,” by which the Protestant Churches 
were separated. But the same vicious principles which pervaded 
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his other scheme of universal Christian communion, marred 
this project of Protestant union. Both were essentially merely 
political and philosophical. We find no recognition of Religion 
and of the Church as independent powers, whose liberties are 
essential for the accomplishment of the ends of the Christian 
society. Even this philosopher seems not to have felt, that when 
religion becomes the slave of merely human authority, it ceases 
to be either the great instrument of civilization, or the means of 
preparing men for the full communion of the city of God. The 
pious Spener, who had personally experienced this supernatural 
force, predicted the ill issue of the Conference for Union held in 
Hanover in 1698, at which Leibnitz, Jablonski, and Molanus 
were present. The result justified his sagacity. A scheme for 
ecclesiastical union or co-operation, inorder to be successful, should 
be able to assume the spirit of hearty and supreme devotion to 
religion on the part of those who are to be united, and not the 
political arrangements of nations, but the progress of a great spi- 
ritual commonwealth must be its ruling principle.* 

The general doctrine of toleration, and the Jaws which regulate 
the attainment of truth, were frequently the subjects of incidental 
speculation on the part of Leibnitz, connected as they are with 
pe ecclesiastical questions, and, indeed, with the discussion of 
whatever relates to the social or individual good estate of man. 
His disposition was naturally tolerant. In his works we have re- 
peated glimpses of those doctrines which have now become much 
more widely diffused throughout society, and which were so ad- 
mirably enforced by his great contemporary Locke. He re- 
peatedly appreciates with distinctness the value of the prevalence 
of mild sentiments, and an unsectarian spirit, as means for the 
discovery and diffusion of truth—habits of mind, which, we are 
glad to believe, are becoming now of more generally recognized 
moral obligation. 

Even the speculative discussion of this class of subjects has not 
yet been exhausted. There is wide room for an investigation into 
those general relations among men considered as members of 
society, in regard to individual belief or opinion, which the moral 


* It appears that an attempt was made early in the eighteenth century, and sup- 
ported by Leibnitz, to introduce the constitution and liturgy of the English Church 
into Hanover and Prussia. A correspondence was opened with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and afterwards with the Archbishop of York. The English liturgy 
was translated into German in 1704. How strangely do the events of history re- 
appear! The attempt to approximate the organization of the Churches of Eng- 
land and Prussia was unsuccessfully revived very recently, and in 1817, the fondly- 
cherished scheme of Leibnitzghaving for its end the union of the Lutheran and 
~ Reformed, was actually accomplished under the auspices of the late King of 

russia. 
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law demands, and which reason and experience approve, as best 
fitted to secure the most extensive diffusion of truth; and in sub- 
ordination to which all special social organization, civil and eccle- 
siastical, ought to be regulated. The full solution of this great 
problem is still among those left to exercise the minds of the men 
of this or of some future age. 

Throughout the forty years of his connexion with the Court of 
Hanover, Leibnitz maintained, with unabated energy, his literary 
intercourse, during which he settled and strengthened the foun- 
dations of the literary republic of Europe. In 1687, he travelled 
up the Rhine, and ransacked the libraries and archives of Ba- 
varia, Bohemia, and Vienna, extending his acquaintance with 
learned men. In 1689, he went to Italy, and gained free access 
to the Vatican and Barberini libraries. His intercourse with the 
Jesuits and other religious Orders, was all turned to the account 
of adding to his stores of learning. After visiting Rome, he tra- 
velled through most of Italy, and returned to Hanover in 1690, 
only to resume his labours in the Royal library, of which he had 
been appointed keeper. In 1700, he was the means of founding the 
famous Berlin Academy of Sciences, meant by him to be a centre 
of German literary and scientific intercourse and effort. He was 
unfortunately unsuccessful in his endeavour to establish at Vienna 
another institute of the same kind, and on a still more compre- 
hensive plan. He was much interested in the civilization of the 
rising Russian empire, and had several personal conferences on 
the subject with Peter the Great. He busied himself with the 
cause of education and missionary exertion in Russia, and also 
in the German States, where he was anxious that the schools and 
colleges should be seminaries of Protestant missions. 

Amid all his diversified projects, and stupendous literary acti- 
vity, the metaphysical tendency ever preserved the ascendency 
in the genius of Leibnitz. His philosophical principles were 
gradually matured soon after his settlement in Hanover. The 
doctrine of Monads appeared in a succession of publications sub- 
sequent to 1680. Some of his most valuable contributions to 
philosophy are due to the publication of the celebrated “ Essay 
on Human Understanding,” which appeared in 1690, and at 
once attracted his attention. There could be little mutual sym- 

athy between two philosophers so completely antagonist as the 
author of the Essay and himself. Locke despised what he called 
the “chimeras” of Leibnitz. The Teutonic philosopher ac- 
corded to his English contemporary the praise of perspicuity, but 
proclaimed his utter ignorance of the “ demonstrative metaphy- 
sics.” In 1703, being disengaged, he undertook a formal reply 
to Locke, which he completed in the following year. The death 
of Locke caused an indefinite postponement of the publication of 
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this book, which did not appear till long after the death of the 
author. In 1765, it was given to the world by the industrious 
Raspe. ‘This work, under the title of “ Nouveaux Essais sur 
0’ Entendement Humain,” is the masterpiece of his philosophical 
works, and contains the substance of all that has been advanced 
by him on behalf of his speculative system, against the school of 
Locke. 

Leibnitz’ manner of publication was, for the most part, frag- 
mentary. His “ Systeme de [ Harmonie Préétablie” is developed 
in various small treatises. There is, however, one great work, 
which is more popular and practical in its style, and therefore 
more generally known than any of his other writings, the prepa- 
ration of which occupied much part of many years of his life. 
We refer to the Théodicée—a book which holds a front rank in the 
very small class of works specially conversant with the philosophy 
of religion. The design of the 7héodicée is to reconcile the exist- 
ence and continuance of evil in the universe with the character 
of God—to remove a difficulty that has been raised in all ages, 
and in all religions—and that is to be counted the fundamental 
metaphysical problem of the Christian philosophy. It has already 
been indicated that the thoughts of Leibnitz were directed to these 
subjects from the time of his decided intellectual development. 
In 1671 he wrote a tract on Free Will and Predestination. The 
negotiations about Church union probably interested him the 
more in these speculations, as the circulation of doctrines fitted 
to harmonize the Scripture view of the character of God with 
the dark phenomena of the moral world might facilitate the peace 
of the Church. The avowed purpose of the Théodicée is to re- 
fute the sceptical principle of Bayle, who denied the consistency 
of faith and reason, and thus laid a foundation for universal doubt. 
The public appearance of the work in 1710, produced a profound 
sensation. It was received with applause by most of the contin- 
ental universities, but the prevalence of Locke’s Philosophy in 
England prepared the public mind in this country to receive it 
with distaste. 

The current of speculation continued to flow during the later 
years of the philosopher’s life. In 1714, he drew up a scheme 
of his philosophy for the use of Prince Eugene of Savoy (La 
monadologie.) This period of his life was signalized by his 
correspondence with Des Bosses. The close of 1715 is memor- 
able as the commencement of a still more interesting correspond- 
ence. In a letter to the Princess of Wales, he assailed the phi- 
losophical and religious principles of the school of Locke and 
Newton. This called forth Samuel Clarke on their defence. 
The replies of Leibnitz and the rejoinders of Clarke contain as 
large an amount of curious speculation as any work of modern 
VOL. Vv. NO. IX. D 
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times. The manner of God’s relation to the universe—the nature 
of miracles—the laws of the divine and human will—the ideas of 
space and time—and the character and limits of the material 
world, are among the stores of this magazine of speculative dis- 
cussion. The controversy was continued with increasing zeal on 
both sides. Inferior far in power of generalization and originality 
to his antagonist, the intellect of Clarke was yet possessed of an 
acuteness and logical force which rendered him one of the most 
skilful of philesophical disputants, and demanded a full display of 
the comprehensiveness and grandeur of mind of his German 
rival.* 

But that mighty spirit was now to have his connexion with 
this scene of existence closed. Leibnitz had suffered from occa- 
sional illness during several preceding years. These attacks, 
however, passed away, and the philosopher resumed his specula- 
tions with renewed energy. In November 1716, when he had 
to prepare his reply to Clarke’s fifth letter, his complaint returned 
with great violence. The closing scene suggests gloomy reflec- 
tions, as the lurid glare, which during his extraordinary life had 
attracted the eyes of the world, disappears; while we have not 
the record we could desire, indicating that the moral sensibilities 
of the Philosopher were rightly alive to the decisive nature of the 
awful change. His seventy years are ended, and the lightning 
seems lost among dark clouds. During the last day of this life, 
we are told he was busied in conversation with his physician on 
the nature of his disease, and on the doctrines of alchymy. To- 
wards evening his servant asked him if he would receive the 
Eucharist. ‘ Let me alone,” said he; “I have done ill to no 
one. I have nothing to confess. All must die.” He raised 
himself on the bed and tried to write. The darkness of death 
was gathering around him. He found himself unable to read 
what he had written. He tore the paper, and, lying down, 
covered his face, and a few minutes after nine o’clock on the 
evening of the 14th November 1716, he ceased to breathe. It 
is most solemn to contemplate a human spirit, whose course of 
thought throughout life was unsurpassed for power of speculation, 
and daring range of mind among the higher objects of knowledge, 
and which, at the period of its departure, was in the depths of a 
controversy about the mysteries of the supersensible world,— 
thus summoned into that world, to become conversant in its final 
relations with that Being who had intrusted it with such mental 
power, and whose nature and attributes had so often tasked its 


speculative energies. 





* An English version of this correspondence was published by Clarke in 1717. 
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The effect, upon most minds, of the record of the life of this 
Philosopher, is likely to be a confused amazement at the extraor- 
dinary spectacle of continued mental exercises so unparalleled in 
kind Ae | variety. Yet a vague impression of this sort ought not 
to be the predominant one. A grand unity pervades the seem- 
ing confusion. The reigning idea which diffuses a community 
of principle through the whole cycle of his works, we have traced 
back to the earliest operations of his reflecting powers. Conver- 
sant throughout his life with those mysteries in proof of which 
no reason can be given, and with real or seeming demonstrations 
based on the foundation of these first principles, we find in Leib- 
nitz the model of the speculative metaphysician. The present 
seems a fit occasion for bestowing the notice of a short discussion 
on this suggested subject, which is connected with an important 
contribution made by Leibnitz to philosophy.* The consideration 
of it may, besides, make us advantageously familiar with some of 
the properties of that atmosphere in which has been gathered the 
cloud that has darkened subsequent German speculations, and 
rendered metaphysical science, to a great degree, retrograde in 
that country. 

Des Cartes, the reviver and reformer of speculative philosophy 
in modern times, commenced his philosophical career with the 
practice of universal doubt, as the means of reaching the elements 
of knowledge. Thus set loose in the microcosm of thought, he 
found self-consciousness to be inseparable from the act of think- 
ing. “ Cogito ergo sum” was, therefore, his first principle. In- 
volved in the rudiments of self-consciousness, he found the idea 
of an all-perfect Being, whose attributes require the certainty of 
all that is clearly and distinctly recognised by us. With the 
help of these assumptions, he thought himself prepared to defend 
knowledge against the assaults of scepticism. But the first as- 
certained foundation was too narrow. The tests proposed for its 
extension were too vague. The effects soon became apparent. 
The disciples and admirers of Des Cartes maintained doctrines 
the most various. Malebranche could not, without the infallible 
Church, retain an external world. Spinoza, unable to argue 
himself into the belief of created substance, absorbed mind and 
matter into one all-pervading Existence. The Egoists, having de- 
clared their inability to rise beyond the first axiom of their 
master, rested there amid the fluctuations of a merely subjective 
universe. Des Cartes had proposed to the thinking world an 
insoluble a when he required his speculator to reach the 
summit of knowledge, self-consciousness being given. 

Leibnitz saw the insufficiency of the Cartesian principle. He 
longed to solve the hitherto unsolved difficulty of a First Philo- 
sophy. Des Cartes, by directing him to the mind itself, through 
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which we reflect, had, for the first time, clearly shown the quar- 
ter in which those principles of which he was in quest are to be 
found. ‘The maxim of the school of Locke was “ nihil est in in- 
tellectu nisi quod prius in sensu.” The very pregnant addi- 
tion “ nzst intellectus ipse,” expresses the distinctive peculiarity of 
Leibnitz. But how is the “ intellectus” to be discriminated from 
the “quod prius in sensu?” The discovery of a test of this dis- 
tinction, is an important addition made by him to the common 
stock of philosophical principle. He has expressed its nature, 
among other places, in a letter to Bieling, in which, speaking of 
Locke, he asserts that he has “no idea of the demonstrative 
metaphysics. Could he have made the distinction between 
necessary truth, which we obtain by intuition, and those other 
truths which we reach by experience, he would have found that 
the senses teach us only what takes place, not what must take 
place.” All those ideas which we are compelled to think, accord- 
ingly, belong to the very structure of the soul itself, and are to be 
included as articles of our original Faith.* The critical philoso- 
phy of Kant is an attempt, by the application of this principle, to 
collect the several truths with which the soul is at first furnished, 
and to view them in their relation to the added facts of experience. 

Philosophy has ever been a struggle between the spirit of 
doubt and the spirit of dogmatism—of which the one declines’ to 
admit as true any conclusion that is not the result of logical 
deduction, and the other assumes, in whole or in part, the 
principles which the sceptic assails. Men in all ages have 
been oscillating between these extremes. The many, in whom 
the love of order and simplicity naturally predominates, and 
who are likely to be aiming at a philosophy in which every 
assumption and conclusion is capable of being conceived and 
explained by the understanding, may find, in the singularly 
acute “Treatise” of Hume, the results of such shallow meta- 
physics. A more profound view of what is revealed to re- 
flection, finds an infinity of things which the understanding can- 
not solve, and which, while not contrary to sense, are yet above 
sense. A love for the mystic obscurity in which this principle 
involves the higher truths of knowledge, may confine an enthu- 








* Faith has two meanings—a metaphysical and a theological. In the former of 
these sciences, it signifies the belief of principles which, in themselves, are incog- 
nizable by the understanding, and yet are unquestionable. In this sense, Faith is 
the organ of the higher or transcendental metaphysics. In its theological accepta- 
tion, Faith is the hearty belief, on God’s avthority, of what God has declared in 
His Word. Thus understood, the word expresses the organ of the higher or su- 
pernatural theology. Throughout this Article, we use it, unless it is expressly qua- 
lified, in its philosophical meaning. The mutual relation of these two kinds of 
Faith, is the objeet of the philosophy of religion—that much trodden but, as yet, 
ill-cultivated field. 
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siastic thinker exclusively within that region of abstraction, and 
conduct him altogether away from sense and experience, till, lost 
in the supersensible forms of thought, he resolves the actual into 
the ideal; and thence, in a different direction, reaches practically 
the very scepticism from which his previous course was a seeming 
divergence. Faith is, on the one side, lost in the dark abyss of 
doubt. On the other, it evaporates in the sunny haze of the 
empyrean of transcendentalism. In either case, a pretended 
philosophy, instead of guiding the perplexed labourers who are 
pressing on with their work below, only adds to the fogs which 
already darken their atmosphere. 

It is, notwithstanding, evident that a perfect philosophy must 
recognise and include a body of first principles, consolidated into 
faith, by which all knowledge of things divine and human must 
be regulated. As, in the material world, the lever needs a ful- 
crum before it can work, so, in the world of thought, these mys- 
teries are the needed fulcrum of intellectual exertion. To obtain 
a refuge from doubt, and asure and rational foundation on which 
knowledge and action may be based, must always be the aim of 
the higher philosophy. The tendency of men of earnestness and 
reflection in this direction, depends on the maxim involved in the 
very act of reflecting, in the consciousness of which we feel, that 
in all rigorous search for truth or decisive controversy, we are 
called to labour for the attainment of an ultimate principle which 
shall either itself explain that about which we speculate, or else 
supply a self-evident reason that to us it is inexplicable. Reason 
would be interminable, if it did not find its ultimate limit in 
truths which it cannot prove. Every principle must be either 
resolvable by the understanding, or else rested on faith; and as 
every conceivable question may be thus carried down to faith, 
all knowledge runs into mystery. An adjustment of the fact of 
this realm of mystery, from which no eftort can disconnect us, 
has ever been the profound difficulty with men of contemplative 
minds, which the labours of thinking men of all ages have ad- 
vanced only a very few steps towards a solution. Its mal-adjust- 
ment in the philosophical system, has already wrought havoc with 
the highest and most solemn interests of men. Along the borders 
of this shaded land, have arisen the miasmata of the schools of 
Elea and Alexandria, of Spinoza and the new German philoso- 
phy, and of eastern mysticism. Hitherto, Scottish thinkers, 
with a very few exceptions, have tried practically to sub- 
stitute an analysis of mental phenomena, in the place of the 
real difficulties of metaphysical speculation. But some effort in 
the direction of these difficulties, must be the result of any 
exertion of abstract reflection. If in some minds the flood- 
gates of universal doubt are thus opened, this is a discipline we 
cannot avoid. Mysteries are needed as means to the attainment 
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of knowledge. They are, moreover, suggested to the soul by all 
its most prominent objects of thought—by the starry heavens— 
by the infinite space in which we and they are included—by the 
awful eternity through which we are passing—by the conscious- 
ness of our own existence—by the revelation of Him “in whom 
we live and move and have our being”—by the sublime realities 
of a moral law, and a responsible , Hote personal agency— 
and, by the dark shades of guilt in which a portion, at least, of 
that created personal agency is involved. Of mysteries like these 
we cannot rid ourselves. They rise in a thousand forms, and in 
them all knowledge merges. The question here reverts to deep 
thinking minds, How are we to deal with them, and dispose to 
them their places? We may still “report deficient” the Philo- 
sophia Prima of Bacon; but with the instructive lesson of the 
extravagances of Continental speculation before our eyes, and 
the sober Christian discipline of the Scottish mind for an addi- 
tional sedative, we may yet become better prepared for the calm 
discussion and settlement (as far as man can settle them) of these 
lofty questions, and for an encounter with the hydra of a per- 
verted speculation, which already shows signs of being within 
our borders, in the distorted theology of would-be metaphysical 
theologians, and in the atheism aa socialism of our corrupted 
masses. 

We fear we may not have succeeded in rendering very intelli- 
gible, and farless.in rendering attractive, the nature andscope of the 
most comprehensive question in philosophy. After any attempted 
statement of it, the consequent experience of the insufficiency of 
the words of ordinary language for these refined purposes, must 
invest with interest the splendid project by Leibnitz himself of a 
universal language, of which the alphabet should indicate the 
few original ideas with which all the rest of our knowledge is 
connected; while out of these simple characters he held that 
formulas might be constructed, expressive of the various relations 
between thoughts, and that through them inferences might be 
deduced, with the same freedom from error, as by the processes 
of geometry and algebra. But we must leave for the mind of 
the reflecting reader the entire subject, so imperfectly touched 
upon in the preceding paragraphs, and return to the books before 
us. 
The philosophical works of Leibnitz are, in bulk, only a small 
part of the literary productions of a life devoted to almost the 
whole sphere of possible knowledge.* Professor Erdmann has 





* This may be seen by arr inspection’ of the most comprehensive edition of his 
works, by Dutens, (Geneva, 1768, 6 vols. 4to.) We observe that a new edition of 
the entire works of Leibnitz is just now in course of preparation at Hanover. 
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rendered good service to the thinking world by his edition (the 
most valuable of those enumerated at the commencement of this 
Article) of this class of the writings of the father of German = 
culation. While Leibnitz could on no subject write unphilosophi- 
cally, yet, there are sections of his works which may be extracted 
and combined for publication as more exclusively and profoundly 
philosophical, indicating not ripples, extended widely, perhaps, 
over the surface of thought, but the ocean-swell of an agitation 
that is far below. This department of his writings is scattered, 
without much attention to order, through the voluminous publi- 
cation of Dutens, and is partly contained in the rare edition of 
his posthumous philosophical works by m4 Accordingly, 
while the life of Leibnitz is an epoch in the history of specula- 
tion, his speculative writings have been seldom and superficially 
studied. Besides the materials collected in former editions, 
Professor Erdmann has enriched the publication now before us 
with no fewer than twenty-three original documents of his 
author, not before published, and which this able and indus- 
trious editor has recovered, during an active search in 1836, 
among the accumulation of manuscripts in the Royal Library 
of Hanover. Most of these added works relate to that theme, 
on the subject of which we have already remarked as the cen- 
tral one of the intellectual life of Leibnitz. It increases the con- 
venience of this edition, that the several works which it includes, 
not fewer than 101 in number, have been arranged, as nearly 
as possible, in the order in which they were written. In this 
extensive collection, we are glad to recognise the Nouveaua 
Nssais and the Théodieée. 

It is not easy to give even a brief exposition of the very mis- 
cellaneous contents of these works. The system and manner of 
thinking of Leibnitz, is to be gathered from his philosophical 
works studied collectively, rather than from any separate publica- 
tion. These collected writings bear throughout one very marked 
characteristic of inventive genius; for they are crowded with 
richly suggestive germs of thought, cast forth often in disorder, 
as it were with intent to exercise the generalizing powers of 
others. From out of this stimulating variety, there may, how- 
ever, be extracted two or three more prominent ideas, united, as 
far as possible, by demonstration, with his assumed first principles; 
for the main purpose of this metaphysician was to give to phi- 
losophy a aluneted strictness and certainty, and to reconcile 
its dechilons with those of theology. The universe is contem- 
lated by him in the three-fold relation of (1), Its elements ; (2), 
Their manner of connexion; and, (3), The end of their combina- 
tion. The doctrine of elements, he calls monadologie. The mu- 
tual relations of these elements, he held to be developed in a pre- 
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established harmony. The final end of creation, he represented 
as an optimism. Let us accompany him at a distance, as he is 
constructing this system of a priori universal philosophy, in order 
to have before us a — of a class of systems, foreign, indeed, 
to Britain, but which may be compared with the doctrines of the 
Eleatics, the Alexandrines, or Spinoza, in respect of its boldness 
and comprehension. 

Through experience, Leibnitz finds himself surrounded by 
compound or material bodies of amazing variety. This implies 
the existence of elements, of which these compounds are the re- 
sults, and the nature of these elements is to be ascertained accord- 
ing to the laws of thought. An application of the principle of 
the Sufficient Reason, demonstrates that matter can consist 
neither of parts which are infinitely divisible, nor of atoms pos- 
sessed of figure and extension. Its elements must, therefore, be 
simple, unextended forces, or Monads, in which we obtain the 
a priori idea of substance. The individuality of these monads 
must consist in the different series of internal change through which 
each one passes in the course of its existence. In these series, 
each successive change is termed a Perception, and every monad 
is a living mirror, giving forth, after its own fashion, a picture of 
the universe, which is thus one vast collection of spirituai forces. 
These necessary elements of all concrete existence cannot all be 
reduced to one class or order, for they are distinguished by dif- 
ferent degrees of perception and active power. Some are desti- 
tute of conscious perception, and these are the elements of which 
the material world is the result. Then there is the animating 
principle of the lower animals. There are also the self-conscious 
souls of men, containing in themselves the fountains of necessary 
truth. And these three classes of created forces or substances must 
have a sufficient reason for their existence. There cannot be an 
infinite series of contingents, and, if there could, the final reason 
even of such an infinite series could be found only in a necessary 
substance. Creation must thus involve the existence of One 
Supreme Infinite, the monas monadum, from whom all that is 
finite has been derived, and in whose existence it all finds its ex- 
planation. This Supreme Substance is God. He is the foun- 
tain of all reality. ‘The attributes of the created monads, as far as 
they are perfect, result from the perfection of God; as far as they 
are imperfect, from the necessary imperfection of the creature.* 





* The Monadologie of Leibnitz is discussed in the pieces presented for the com- 
petition (Sur le Systeme des Monades) proposed by the Berlin Academy of Sciences, 
and which, with the successful prize dissertation by T. H. G. Justi, were published 
at Berlin in 1748. Each side in the controversy has its able defenders among the 
writers of these curious disquisitions. 
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Having in these conclusions, as he conceived, demonstratively 
refunded concrete being into its elements, and related all created 
elements to the One uncreated and supreme, Leibnitz would 
next find the mutual relations of-the several elementary forces of 
creation. As the monads cannot have either figure or extension 
in themselves, their co-existence and relations must sufficiently 
account for the phenomena of extension, duration, and body. 
Space and Time have thus merely an ideal and relative existence. 
They result from the relation of monads, regarded as co-existing 
or in succession. Further, the elements of creation being abso- 
lutely destitute of parts and extension, cannot mutually influence 
one another. Inter-causation is thus excluded from the real 
universe, and is confined to the phenomenal, which is governed 
by mechanical law. Yet the universe is ideally related in the 
mind of God, and of each creature, in proportion as his ideas 
approximate to the Divine. God, “in the beginning,” launched 
the elements into being, having resolved for each one a determi- 
nate history throughout eternity, and a history which should 
harmonize with that of every other. This mutual relation is 
beautifully illustrated, when we are told that from the given 
state of any monad at any time, the Eternal Geometer can find 
the state of the universe past, present, and to come. In the at- 
tributes of the Uncreated and Supreme, is to be found the suffi- 
cient reason for a Pre-established Harmony in all that He has 
made. This explains the nature of the changes of creation. 
The apparent action of finite monads upon each other, is really 
the result of that original harmonious arrangement of God, in 
virtue of which He secures, without fail, those ends which He 
contemplated when the universe issued from his hands. The 
phenomena attendant on that fruitful theme of philosophical dis- 
putation, the union of soul and body,—of the self-conscious monad 
and the related monads of an inferior order,—are counted capable 
of explanation on the same general principle. The successive 
changes of the soul must exactly tally with those of the body ; 
yet without any mutual action. They are related as two clocks, 
of which the one points to the hour exactly as the other strikes ; 
or as separate parts of the same clock, for Leibnitz likens the 
whole universe to a time-piece which was wound up in the act of 
creation, and which thenceforward pursues its own movements 
harmoniously for ever.* Mind and matter—the realm of final 
causes, and the realm of efficient causes—are thus in necessary 





* A comparison of this doctrine of pre-established harmony with the late Dr. 
Brown’s Theory of Cause and Effect, illustrating their partial similarity and par- 
tial contrast, might tend to excite an important train of metaphysical speculation. 
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harmony. And a like harmony must obtain between reason and 
religious faith—the kingdom of nature, and the city of God. 

This last harmony links the theological with the merely philo- 
sophical part of the system of Leibnitz; and introduces us to his 
philosophy of religion. A question may be asked,—If the uni- 
verse—moral as well as physical—is a self-regulating machine, 
is not the Creator seemingly excluded from the govern- 
ment of His creation; and, if not thus excluded, how is He 
related to the sin and misery which it contains? That the 
apparent manner of His relations to the creation should be 
what it is, results, he thinks, from our relative knowledge, which 
must be implicated with the idea of time. In reality, this pre- 
established harmony is a revelation of the Divine perfection in 
a scheme of Optimism. Every possible universe was, from eter- 
nity, conceived in the mind of God. One of these only can be 
translated from possible into actual existence, and that one must 
be the best. There is, indeed, included in it moral and natural 
evil,—the latter the harmonious consequent of the former, and 
a reaction against it. But moral evil cannot be separated from 
the best of possible universes, and the will of God is not the 
fountain of necessary truths. The mystery of sin is not to be ex- 

lained by the resolution of evil into good, for sin is essentially evil. 
ut sin is necessarily involved in the édea of this best of possible 
universes, which, notwithstanding its evil, it is better to translate 
out of the possible into the actual, than to have no universe at 
all. Thus, the created universe must be the harmony of one 
eat Theocracy, expressive of the attributes of the one Perfect 
Being, From His eternal throne, its several streams of elemen- 
tary existence must have taken their rise. They have flowed, and 
they must continue to flow, in the courses into which he sent 
them in the beginning; and, notwithstanding of the dark shades 
in which so many of them are enveloped, they are recognised by 
His Omniscience as the only possible and, therefore, most glorious 
illustration, by creation, of the pure fountain whence they have 
originated. 

If illusory, these are, at least, splendid speculations. There 
are two modes of thus rising beyond the limits of the imagination 
in a philosophy of the universe. We may follow the course of 
the modern astronomy; or, we may meditate on the facts of 
metaphysics and speculative theology. He who studies the one, 
gazes on the starry heavens and ranges in thought over the 
distant parts of material creation, till, lost in what he observes, 
his astronomy seems merged in idealism. The votary of specu- 
lation, on the other hand, taking in the spiritual as well as the 
material world, contemplates the Human and the Divine; and 
with faculties fitted to judge only of successive and contempora- 
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neous nature, meets the mysteries of an objective world, of per- 
sonality and free will, and of the Divine existence, and seems, 
also, lost in that world of ideas, where physical and metaphysi- 
cal science thus appear to converge. 

By these assumed demonstrations, of which we have given a 
very vague outline, Leibnitz hoped to deliver metaphysical 
science from future errors and controversies, and to lead the way 
toa universal peace, in which Reason should be harmonized with 
Religion. Whatever we may say of the truth or falsehood of the 
doctrines to which he attained, we cannot withhold our homage 
of admiration when we reflect on such an amount of speculative 
genius in busy operation throughout a long life,—on the amazing 
sweep of the abstract conceptions which that genius has employed, 
—on that strong logical faith in the omnipotence of deduction,— 
on the richly suggestive ideas which this mighty thinker has con- 
tributed to philosophy,—and, on the unity of a system which 
sublimely designs to harmonize the spiritual with the sensible 
world. 

Leibnitz formed scholars, rather than a school. His system is es- 
sentially an eclectic one, and the whole tendency of his mind was 
opposed to merely national and sectarian distinctions, against which 
the extreme comprehensiveness of his genius gave him an instinc- 
tive repugnance, while his own fruitful mind rendered the most ob- 
scure system suggestive, and therefore to be regarded with favour- 
able indulgence. His sanguine spirit delights to discern a progress 
in the retrospect of the whole history of philosophy. In the early 
eastern systems, he finds noble ideas of God and the universe. 
In Greece he sees these reduced to a dialectic form. The early 
fathers appear to him to cast aside the corruptions of the Greek 
philosophy, while the schoolmen employ it in the service of 
Christianity. In modern times philosophy has become more free 
and ardent, and better directed than ever, and would, he thinks, 
be more successful than it has been, but for the evil spirit of 
sectarianism. 

‘“* There is only one permitted sect of all,” says Leibnitz, “ the sect 
of searchers after truth. The Aristotelians and Cartesians fail, not 
for want of talent, but because of their sectarianism. The imagina- 
tion which has been long under the spell of a single melody, cannot 
readily listen to another. He who has for years travelled the same 
beaten track, becomes unobservaut of the surrounding scenes. Just 
so, those who have formed a habit of subordination to a single mind, 
are disqualified for the hopeful exercise of their own.” 

Such was the spirit of Leibnitz; yet, probably the prevailing 
impression on the minds of any who have studied his writings, is 
a feeling of the remarkable contrast between the splendid intel- 
lectual exertions and enormous learning of this philosopher (com- 
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bined as these are in him to an unprecedented degree), and the 
small positive contributions he has made to the register of per- 
manently recognized truths. The vastness of his general prin- 
ciples occasions a corresponding vagueness in the rules for their 
application. They extend so widely as to comprehend only a few 
of the qualities of each of the objects that they include. The fact 
is, they reached too far to become at once familiar to the minds of 
men. The real spirit of the Leibnitzian’ philosophy slumbered 
for more than half a century, during which his nominal scholars 
under Wolff were starving on the subtilties of a severe yet profit- 
less dialectic, and were evincing that dislike for really vigorous 
thought which is indicated by the pedantry of an empty imposing 
philosophical nomenclature. In this period, the earlier Teutonic 
metaphysics perished as a System, to revive as a Spirit in the 
later German philosophy, and then to develop fully that germ, 
in the earlier system, of a perverted speculative idealism, which 
has shown itself incompetent to realize in its expositions an ad- 
justment for mysteries of which it cannot be rid. 

It is impossible here to plunge into the depths down to which 
a formal criticism of this philosophy would conduct us, implying, 
as such a criticism would do, a full determination of the province 
of a priori reasoning in its relation to the facts of experience. 
The practised eye must have observed a connexion with many 
earlier and later schemes of a kindred description, even in the 
rough outline of it we have now given. 

The attentive student, of the sketch which we have at- 
tempted, has perhaps already recognized in the central prin- 
ciple of this system of universal philosophy, a relation to one 
of the cardinal questions of pasemell 07a science, and a curious 
coincidence in the history of philosophy. By his subtile process 
of reasoning, Leibnitz virtually excludes the possibility of an 
external world. The last result of his analysis is a created 
aggregate of unextended spiritual forces, of various orders, and 
of which the mutual relations, as collocated in bodies, originate 
the phenomena of the visible creation. 

While the author of the Monadologie was in this manner 
resolving all creation into immaterial elements, a philosopher of 
another country, and of a different school, was approaching, 
perhaps more consciously, to a similar conclusion by a different 
course. Trained in the doctrines of Bacon and Locke, but 
receiving them into a soul that delighted to hold converse with 
Plato, and ignorant of the high questions agitated in Germany 
by his contemporary, he deduced from the principles of the 
English philosophy a system of idealism, which, besides its seduc- 
tions for the imagination, is urged in a spirit and for a purpose 
that must ever render venerable among Christians, as well as 
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illustrious among metaphysicians, the name of Berkely, Bishop 
of Cloyne. His well known Dialogues are, to most minds, pro- 
bably the most attractive display of metaphysical doctrine which 
the English language contains. This philosopher is, moreover, 
worthy of notice for more than even his elegant fancy, and refined 
discussion, and graceful diction. The scenes and music of material 
nature, which have infused so much poetry into his writings, and 
which he would connect with something less gross than the cum- 
brous apparatus of an external world, are all regarded by Berkely 
as direct manifestations of God. With this Christian philosopher, 
visible nature is not. an aggregate of merely unconscious sub- 
stances—the refuge of atheism and materialism—the veil by 
which God is concealed from man, and then banished from his 
thoughts. In the seeming solitude of idealism, he finds himself 
in the immediate presence of the “ Father of Spirits,” in whom 
we thus literally “ live, and move, and have our being.” 

Thus, at the commencement of the eighteenth century, there 
were two philosophers, representing the two opposed schools of 
philosophy, whose speculations conducted them to immaterialism.* 
The “demonstrative metaphysic” of Leibnitz has parted with 
body and extension before it has resolved nature into its elements. 
The experimental philosophy of Berkely fails to extract from the 
phenomena of perception the evidence of a substance different 
in kind from the self-conscious spirit which perceives them. 

Since, as well as before the epoch of Leibnitz and Berkely, 
that vast group of phenomena commonly designated material, 
and which are so nearly connected with life in this “ middle 
state,” has occasioned much speculation. The defence of the 
doctrine of the absolute and essential distinction of mind and 
matter, has hitherto been a characteristicof the national philosophy 
of Scotland. That philosophy has to encounter the opposition 
of three contrary idealistic hypotheses, according to one of which 
all created existence is resolved, with Leibnitz, into spiritual sub- 
stances of different orders, and material phenomena are regarded 
as merely resulting from these immaterial elements—according 
to a second, the material world is conceived as a series of ideas 





* We must not omit a reference toa writer of recluse and studious temperament, 
who, in the peaceful seclusion of a rural English parsonage, constructed a series of 
acute arguments in defence of an immaterialism similar to that of Berkely,and whose 
recorded speculations have secured the respectful mention of Reid and Stewart. We 
refer to Arthur Collier, Rector of Langford Magna, in the County of Wilts, from 
1704 to 1732. His Clavis Universalis, published in 1713, was seemingly unknown, 
at least in his own country, till a short notice of it was given by Dr. Reid in his 
Essays. Long extremely scarce, it is now generally accessible. Not less than two 
editions of it have issued from the press within the last ten years, the last of them 
associated with a curious and interesting biography of this metaphysician, by Mr. 
Benson. London, 1837. 
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produced immediately and in regular order by God in the minds 
of men—according to a third, as a group of the phenomena of 
our own minds, regulated by an unknown principle. The adjust- 
ment of the long-agitated controversy on Idealism is of practical 
importance, chiefly as it is connected with the refutation of scep- 
ticism. There surely remains room for a better-defined settle- 
ment of the actual evidence of consciousness with regard to a 
subject which, in all ages, has tended to excite speculation, and 
which, since the time of Berkely, has been regarded by acute 
minds as, at least, an “ open question” in metaphysical science. 

The most important service, however, which its author hoped 
to render by his System of Monads, relates to the refutation of 
Pantheism. The Monadologie, with the consequent doctrines, is 
essentially an effort to indicate the metaphysical and moral rela- 
tions of the Divine Being with the universe. Antagonist to 
the Cartesian hypothesis of occasional causes, the doctrine of a 
pre-established harmony, has been accused of tending to an 
atheistic separation of the world from God, while the rival system 
has been counted open to the charge of an identification of the 
creature and the Creator, of which there are signs in the system 
of Malebranche, and which was fully developed in the Ethics of 
Spinoza. We are unable to undertake an elaborate discussion 
of a subject so profound and complicated as the one suggested by 
these speculations—a discussion which requires a previous settle- 
ment of the limits and canons of metaphysical reasoning—and 
we would conclude this rather desultory article with some allusion 
to that awful frontier land, where religion becomes blended with 
the higher philosophy, and where objects have been found fitted 
to attract educated and uneducated minds in all ages of the world. 

Leibnitz, as we have seen, was led by his love of speculation, 
and also by a desire to repel the sceptical objections of Bayle, to 
consider the much-vexed question of the origin of evil. It might 
be made evident, if we are not mistaken, that, in his attempt to 
reconcile the dismal phenomena of our own actual experience 
with what is discovered from other sources of the character of 
God, we have a fit illustration of the inapplicability, for purposes 
of useful effect, of principles so parati general as those with 
which he was accustomed to deal. We frequently observe also 
an indistinct apprehension, on the part of the philosopher, of the 
line by which, in these matters, positive is separated from negative 
knowledge. 

There must be mysteries in a science like theology, which 
includes among its principal objects, the nature and attributes of 
God, as related to a class of responsible created agents. An 
important step of progress has been gained, when what is 
incognizable is treated as an acknowledged mystery. Much 
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needs still to be done to spread the spirit, and secure the right 
application of this principle. The region of a new science, or at 
least of a wider and better application of metaphysical and also 
of logical science, seems to open before us, when we contemplate 
in their connexion the series of events which pervade natural and 
supernatural theology, regarded as the science of the mutual re- 
lations of God and man. 

The primary truth of theology demands the exercise of philo- 
sophical faith. The finite mind cannot grasp the full conception 
of the co-existence of a responsible creature with the infinite Cre- 
ator. The existence of a MORAL CREATION is a fact which man 
cannot explain. He finds in himself the relics of a Law impressed 
on him when he was created “ in the image of God,” which tells 
of duty and demands obedience; and this gives evidence that 
man was created to be governed by, and so was taken into a 
moral relation with, a personal God. He finds himself a depen- 
dent and yet a moral agent, responsible for his manner of acting 
towards Him from whom he received the power to act. This 
combination of freedom with derived and dependent agency, 
includes something without the limits of the human faculties. 
An anchor is needed, by which the understanding may be kept 
back, on the one hand, from a Pantheistic absorption of the 
moral creation in the Creator, and, on the other, from suffering 
the universe to be cast adrift on the dreary ocean of Atheism ; 
and it is found in the faith which believes what it can neither 
question nor fully comprehend. 

The evolution of the theological system is a further evolution 
of the mystery into which its first principle retires. As the 
understanding cannot embrace a reconciliation of the infinity of 
the divine attributes with the creation of beings free to act, and 
therefore responsible, neither can it devise a scheme for harmon- 
izing with these attributes the dark history of a portion of that 
created agency. We find that each member of our own race is 
born into the world “ alienated” from God, and we are told of 
another race that has fallen, without hope of recovery, into the 
same awful habit of ungodliness. The continued existence of 
moral creatures in the universe has thus added another inexpli- 
cable phenomenon to the mystery of their original creation. Sow 
has appeared. Responsible creatures have become rebels against 
the law of Him from whom their responsibility was derived. The 
stream which, in the creating act, was seen to issue from impene- 
trable recesses, here resumes its subterranean channel, and when 
it reappears, has become strangely altered. 

There is a third evolution of the mystery which pervades 
theology. God Himself has spoken to us of an extraordinary plan 
of RESTORATION, of which the operation becomes apparent to 
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us' when the “alienated” are\“ reconciled.” : ‘The: created agent 
had carried his’ responsibility: through ithe course:of the original 
estrangement, and ‘his responsibility is continued’ through ‘the 
subsequent course‘of restoration. Yet the subjective process of 
estrangement’ commences-with his ‘birth, and the subjective pro- 
cess: of ‘reunion is conducted by the present living agency of the 
oe Spirit. The phenomena of restoration in the spiritual 
world, displayed: in the Church of God, thus, like the two pre- 
ceding: classes of related phenomena, rise out of a region. into 
which the eye of the human understanding eannot penetrate. 

A: series ‘of strange facts is unfolded in the history of this 
corner ‘of the universe: Creation, sin, and salvation—the un- 
fallen, the fallen, and the restored moral creature—are revealed 
to us in events which we may know, while each seems to emerge 
directly from an abyss whose depths we cannot fathom. Their 
appearance has been the: signal for those controversies of theolo- 
gians which have been carried on, and those battles of faith with 
scepticism which have been fought, for almost six thousand years. 
In the revealed fact of creation, we find the germ of the questions 
of Pantheism.and Free Will. The existence of sin has suggested 
the hypotheses of Manicheism and Optimism. The phenomena 
of restoration are connected with the doctrines of Election and 
Grace, and their proposed modifications, and with the. revealed 
prospects of the moral creation throughout eternity. 

It is ethically important that the mind should become familiar 
with the general character of that associated group of theological 
truths which demands the exercise of philosophical faith, and 
therefore falls within the range of what has to be considered, and 
somehow disposed of, in a complete system of metaphysical philo- 
sophy. That religion must be pervaded by this series of mysteries 
which we have endeavoured to trace, is a principle of which the 
cordial reception should moderate: our polemical ardour with 
reference to all in theology that is hone human opinion, and 
conduct us “as little children” to that practical solution of them 
all, which is opened to the soul that has become “ willing to do” 
the will of God. History, which has to record the signs of the 
moral. disorder of man, bears the record of other irregularities, 
and in the series of the natural phenomena, It gives evidence 
of the existence of One who died and rose again, and whose 
miracles, insoluble by the laws of the physical creation, are con- 
nected, with the laws and harmony of a higher economy. As the 
grand credentials of a revelation from God, addressed to a fallen 
race, and which contains an account of the origin and cure of its 
disorders, sufficient to satisfy and stimulate a reviving conscience, 
they are fitted to elevate thought, from the world of sense in 
which they have been manifested, to man and man’s prospects in 
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that moral and spiritual world which we here “ see through a 
glass darkly” in the reflection of a reality that is yet to come. 

Thus has God sufficiently provided us with a practical solution 
for the mysteries of theology. Conversant, as we ought to be, 
with what is beyond the limits of sensible experience, and inca- 
pable of comprehension by faculties created for comprehending 
only the events of contemporaneous and successive nature, we 
may yet learn through experience itself, that religious faith in the 
miraculously revealed law of grace finds the needed harmony of 
what by us is incom orehensible—a harmony in which the con- 
science does the oak that cannot be devolved upon the intel- 
lect, and in which the transformation of the character is found a 
sure path to the sufficient knowledge of the doctrine. The mys- 
teries of nature and reason thus cease to hinder the gradual 
restoration of the regenerate to the image of God. 

The preceding notices and observations have accumulated so 
much beyond our expectation, that we must not extend our limits 
past this point, from which we may look at a distance, with awe and 
= upon the host of speculative questions which the writings of 

eibnitz are evidently fitted to raise. Our end has been gained, if 
what we have written leads any to benefit by sympathy with the 
comprehensive spirit of a famous metaphysician and metaphysical 
theologian—to refresh and elevate their minds by the meditative 
study of his works—and to be warned of the still prevalent illusions 
which carried him captive, and, seeming to gain strength and 
courage from the victory, have carried captive the succeeding 
generations of German speculators. These lessons are needed 
in an age in which there are signs that the revival of old contro- 
versies, and the rise of new ones,—many of them not remotely 
connected with these illusory habits of thought,—are about to sur- 
prise a generation ill fitted to deal with abstract speculation. We 
love to anticipate a future history of metaphysics and theology 
in this country more encouraging than these omens seem to 
forebode ; and to have disclosed before us in imagination, as one of 
the characteristics of the succeeding age, an ethically disciplined 
metaphysical spirit, operating according to the canons of a well 
applied logic, under the increasing light of biblical science, 
towards the production of a richly intellectual and yet profoundly 
scriptural theology, and for the attainment, for the Christian 
religion and the Christian Church, of a position among the forces 
at work in society, which the human agency charged with their 
maintenance and propagation, is not at liberty to disregard. 
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A QUESTION very interesting to the parties more immediately 
concerned, and of still greater importance in its bearing upon 
the principles and constitution of the Church of England, has 
lately been raised in regard to the ecclesiastical relations of the 
members of that communion, either laymen or clergymen, who 
happen to be resident in Scotland. ‘The interest and importance 
of the question have been much enhanced by the view which has 
been Aa win of it by eminent dignitaries of the Church of Eng- 
land. If we may accept the judgment of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishops of London and Exeter, 
given privately and unofficially indeed, but very confidently, 
their Church disclaims the means, possessed by every other Chris- 
tian communion, of preserving the purity of its doctrine and 
discipline in the persons of its members wherever they may 
happen to be resident. She refuses, for instance, they tell 
us, to recognise or countenance the existence of faithful 
adherents who reside, from choice or necessity, in the northern 
part of our island; her parting injunction, as they cross 
the border, being to impose upon them the necessity of join- 
ing the communion, and submitting to the spiritual autho- 
rity of the Scottish Episcopal Church. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury declares, that “of congregations in Scotland not 
acknowledging the spiritual jurisdiction of the bishop in whose 
diocese the chapels are situate, yet calling themselves Epis- 
copalian, we know nothing. . . . They cannot be considered 
as Episcopalian.” The Bishop of London tells us, “ My opinion 
as to the obligation which binds an English clergyman, desirous 
of officiating in Scotland, to seek for authority to do so at the 
hands of the bishop within whose diocese he is to officiate, and 
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to pay him canonical obedience, has long been made known in 
that country. I retain that opinion unchanged.” More em- 
phatically still, the Bishop of Exeter says, “ I deem any priest 
or deacon, whether ordained in England or Scotland, who pre- 
sumes to minister in any diocese in Scotland in defiance of 
the bishop’s authority, as guilty of most manifest schism.” In the 
opinion of these distinguished prelates, members of their Church 
going from England to Scotland, have no right to continue as- 
sociated as adherents of the communion to which they are con- 
scientiously attached. They must, of necessity, exchange it for 
another altogether independent Church, very differently consti- 
tuted in various respects, and which many of them believe to be 
unhappily distinguished from it by material variations in doc- 
trine and discipline. 

The condition to which it is thus proposed to consign the ab- 
sent members of the Church of England, is more exposed and 
helpless than has ever been willingly submitted to by any Church 
on behalf of any portion of its people. It is not alleged that the 
Church of England, while handing over her reluctang and pro- 
testing members to the Scottish Episcopal communion, has made 
any terms with that body for their security; nor does it seem 
possible, in the existing state of things in the Church of Eng- 
land in regard to her ecclesiastical government, that she could 
do so. Neither, if such terms were made, has she the means of 
seeing to their fulfilment by her dowerless, but far more inde- 
pendent and self-motive northern sister. 

These views are confessedly new, on the part of English 
churchmen. Their most strenuous advocates admit that, during 
the last, and in the early part of the present century, numerous 
clergymen of the Church of England exercised their spiritual 
functions in Scotland unconnected with the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, and that the practice—though latterly less common, for 
reasons which we shall immediately see—has continued down to 
the present time. The same authorities, while they admit that 
English prelates have expressly recognised congregations and 
clergymen in Scotland not connected with the bishops there,* 
do not allege that those clergymen have ever, either while in Scot- 
land or on their return to England, been subjected to the dis- 
approval of their own Church. 

Certain laymen and clergymen of the Church of England, 
residing in Scotland—the latter holding their orders from that 
Church, the former adhering to her doctrine and discipline—have 
lately felt themselves conscientiously obliged to disavow all con- 
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riexion with the, Scottish Episcopal; Church, in. consequence. of 
differences _ what they: believe to \be points, of ,essential. im: 
portance. ) They have not proposed to, set. up any separate and 
rival episcopal institution of their. own; but have quietly reverted 
to. the position of members of a-foreign Church, who, living 
beyond the jurisdiction of its ecclesiastical authorities, are neces- 
sarily cut off from many of, the, benefits, attributed. by Episco- 
palians to their peculiar form of government.. This. is plainly 
nota desirable condition for any body of Christians, and, it may 
require good reasons to justify the sacrifice which they have 
made in assuming it. But it seems sufficiently innocent and 
void of offence, both to the Scottish Episcopalians, from whose 
spiritual province they peaceably retire, and to the Chureh of 

ngland, of which they are loyal, and, it may be thought, even 
tenacious adherents. It is in relation, however, to their present 
position, that the Primate and his right reverend brethren have 
stated, that, in their judgment, the Church of England must 
udiate and condemn the proceedings of her members in Scot- 
land ; andsthat they have no course open to them but to swallow 
down their scruples of conscience, shut their eyes to the differ- 
ences between the two Churches, brace up their nerves to submit 
to any amount of what they conscientiously conceive to be error 
in doctrine, discipline, and ritual, forget every thing that is dis- 
tinctive in the standards and liturgy of their own Church, and 
submit, whether they will or not, to the right of the Scottish 

Episcopal communion to command their spiritual allegiance. 

It is remarkable that the English prelates have raised the 
uestion as to the mutual relations of the two Churches more 
boldly, and have more unhesitatingly decided it against their 
own communion, than the more authoritative and moderate 
advocates of Scottish Episcopacy in the north seemed inclined to 
do, until theirviews were so unexpectedly reinforced. Tothisgeneral 
estion we propose to devote the present Article; adverting to 
the personal share which individuals have taken in the transac- 
tions out of svhich it has arisen, and to the particular questions 
of doctrine and Church order which have led to these proceedings, 
only. in ‘so far as may be necessary to make our statement intel- 
ligible. 

The fact that the exclusive claims of Scottish Episcopacy 
have been put forth with least reserve by bishops of the Church 
of England; frees the discussion from what might otherwise have 
been its most repulsive feature. It can no longer have even the 
appearance of a dispute between rival Churches, but takes em- 
phatically its true character of a controversy in regard to those 
opposite principles which at present divide every Protestant epis- 
copal communion. There are no persons more interested in the 
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arguments that would restrain the exérbitant claims of Seottish 
Episcopacy, than many of its moderate, but faithful adherents, 
who, regarding with sincere and natural affection the Churel» in 
w hich they have been brought up, and valuing highly the benefits 
of episcopal superititendence, refuse to perceive, or willingly explain 
away, what is questionable in her doctrine ard ritual. | Sensiblé 
that they are ‘not themselves at variance with thé’ Church of 
England, they do not admit: any doctrinal difference between 
that Church and the local communion to which they belong, and 
would willingly repress the efforts of those of their own body who 
seek to make prominent the symbols of such a distinction. As 
little do they sympathize with the desire of the same persons to ex 
aggerate the claims of the Scottish Episcopate, and to make high- 
church principles predominant in their communion. This neutral; 
or rather silent, party in the Scottish Episcopal Church, whose 
influence is extensively felt, if it is not much heard of, are not cons 
cerned in the discussion of the views upon whichsome of the English 
bishops would prevent the establishment of Church of England 
congregations in their neighbourhood, except in so far as these 
views involve principles which they are prepared to resist within 
their own communion. 

It is necessary to recall some of the leading events in the his- 
tory of Episcopacy in Scotland, in order to explain its present 
condition, and the nature of the questions which are now raised 
in regard to it. 

The Church imposed by the Stuarts upon the people of Scot+ 
land was without a Liturgy until 1637, when the want was sup- 
90 by the introduction of what is known as “ Laud’s Service- 

ok.” It is stated to have been framed “ after the model of the 
first English Liturgy of Edward the VI. ;” which, in the English 
Church, was replaced by the Revised Liturgy of Edward VI.,— 
more Protestant in its language than the former, and afterwards 
by the Book of Common Prayer now in use. The Scottish 
Service-book, however, not only went back to the First Liturgy 
of Edward, but beyond it. “ Unfortunately,” says Mr. Maleolm 
Laing, “in receding from the English service, these minute 
alterations approached proportionably to the Romish Missal.”* 
Mr. Hallam tells us, “the English model was not closely fol- 
lowed ; the variations having all a tendency towards the Romish 
worship.” The distinctive mark of a ‘ Romish tendency” was 
unfortunately thus early put upon the peculiar ritual of ‘the 
Scottish Church. 

The Revolution found the Scottish Episcopalians identified 


t 
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in principles, and by interest, with the Princes who had forfeited 
the throne. Their scheme of a divine indefeasible right, embraced 
equally the Throne and the Church. For four reigns, the sole 
aim of Government in Scotland, urged on by the personal wishes 
of the sovereign, had been to establish the order of bishops. 
However a portion of the Episcopalians might be opposed to 
James in regard to the dogmas of the Romish Faith, they must 
have felt that their only hope of continued supremacy was in the 
restoration of the Stuarts. To a monarch called to the throne 
by a Revolution such as that of 1688, they could not look with 
the expectation that he would enact again the tragedy of the last 
twenty-eight years. We may very safely admit that William 
was actuated in this matter by policy, and that he would not 
unwillingly have composed the religious differences of Scotland 
by a measure of compromise—if he had not known it to be im- 
practicable. The statements which have sometimes been made, 
that Episcopal government might have been retained in Scotland 
at the Revolution, except for the Jacobite principles of its adhe- 
rents,—when investigated, merely imply that such impressions 
of William’s sentiments were circulated among certain parties.* 
Considerations so doubtful were not likely to weigh against 
the thorough identity of interest and feeling, of the Scottish 
Episcopalians with the Stuarts. “ Their most conspicuous ob- 
ject,” says Mr. Hallam, “had been the maintenance of the Epis- 
copal Church. The line was drawn far more closely than in 
England; in that Church were the Court's friends, out of it 
were its opponents. Above all, the people were out of it, and in 
a revolution brought about by the people, their voice could not 
bé'slighted.”+ The natural result of such a state of things ensued. 
The Episcopal Church became Jacobite and non-juring ; it was 
deeply implicated in both the Rebellions, and its members were 





* It has been said, though upon no very sufficient authority, that William offered to 
retain the Scottish Bishops, if they would support him. Bishop Rose of Edinburgh, 
said to have been the only Scottish Bishop whom he ever saw, narrates that, on 
his being introduced to William, and asking the Prince if he had any commands 
for Scotland, “he said, ‘I hope you will be kind to me, and follow the example 
of England. Wherefore, being somewhat difficulted how to make a mannerly 
and discreet answer, without entangling myself, I readily replied, ¢ Sir, I will serve 
you so far as law, reason, and conscience will allow me.’” He tells us of a com- 
munication greatly more to the purpose, delivered to him, as from William, by the 
Bishop of London. But the worthy Scottish Prelate thus shrewdly ends his account 
of the matter :—“ Whether what the Bishop of London delivered, as from the 
Prince, was so or not, I cannot certainly say—but I think his Lordship’s word was 
good enough for that—or whether the Prince would have stood by his promise of 
casting off the Presbyterians, and protecting us, in case we had come into his 
interest, I will not determine, though this seems the most probable to me, and that 
for these reasons,” &e.—See Letter by Bishop Rose, written in 1713, in Keith’s 
Catalogue of Scottish Bishops, p. 41. 

+ Hanram, Const, Tist., ili. 442. 
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looked upon as disaffected, and placed under restrictions in regard 
to the exercise of their religion, which cannot be defended even 
upon the necessity of the times. It is; however, to be observed, 
as showing the real nature of these enactments, as truly intended 
for the security of the reigning family, that some of the most 
severe restrictions were imposed, not by the Scottish, but by the 
British Parliament, after the Rebellion of 1745, and along with 
measures for “the more effectual disarming the Highlands,” and 
other defences of the Hanoverian succession. These penal acts 
were never seriously enforced ; but it was not until 1792 that 
they were repealed, when the death of the last pretender to the 
throne had removed the cause of their enactment. 

After the restoration of Charles I. and the re-establishment 
of Episcopacy, the Scottish “ Service Book” had fallen into dis- 
use, the English Liturgy having been, for some reason, preferred. 
The same practice continued after the Revolution in 1688. The 
Scottish Episcopal Church was then, notwithstanding the re- 
strictions to which she was exposed, singularly free, not only 
from external control, but also from the internal restraint of a 
standard of doctrine or authorized ritual. Quite unconnected 
with the Church of England, she did not acknowledge any 
authority in the Thirty-nine Articles, or the other standards of 
that Church. The “ Service Book” might be held to be aban- 
doned; while the introduction of the English Liturgy was a 
matter of convenience, to which no authority was ever attached.* 
In the rightful exercise of this spiritual independence, but acting, 
as we think, consistently with her early characteristic of a Romish 
tendency, the Church proceeded to frame for herself a new 
Communion Service, the peculiarities of which have in a great 
measure given rise to the present controversy. In taking this step, 
the Scottish Episcopal clergy did not merely, under the influence 
of local attachment and the natural jealousy of men who had lately 
experienced so great a reverse, return to the early Scottish ritual,— 
but they constructed a new Service, which they, and some among 
their successors, as well as Churchmen with the same tendencies 
elsewhere, have always maintained to be more primitive and con- 
sistent with sound doctrine than either the present English Liturgy, 
the first or second Liturgies of Edward VL., or the original Scot- 
tish Service Book. It is also a notable fact connected with the 
introduction of this modern Office, that it was framed in conjunc- 
tion with the non-juring clergy of England, 


“It is well known,” says a Scottish Episcopal writer, “ that the 


* SKinneER’S Preliminary Dissertation to the Communion Office, p. 27. 
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effects, of the Revolution were not merely, confined to the everthrow of 
the Established Church in Scotland,, . Many: political, differences did, 
in Consequence of that event, take place in England, and many. emi- 
nently learned divines, refusing allegiance to King William, were dis- 
possessed of their preferment, Of similar political principles with 
their Episcopal brethren in Scotland, it is natural to suppose that they 
would take 4 lively interest in the plan now on foot there, of regulating 
every thing after the primitive model ; and to this plan, thus powerfully 
seconded by the most eminent non-juring clergy, does the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland owe her present strictly Primitive Eeclesiastical 
Service.” * 


Remembering what were the political principles which formed 
the bond of union between the Scottish Episcopalians and the 
non-jurors in England—that they were equally desirous to restore 
a Popish Sovereign, who had lost his dominions in the attempt to 
establish Popery—we need have the less scruple in recognizing 
the Romish tendency apparent in their joint production. Giving 
them credit for a sincere dislike to Romanism in its absolute form, 
we can hardly doubt that they were not unwilling to soften the 
differences between their own Churches and the religion of the 
Sovereign whom they sought to restore. 

The Scottish Episcopal Church continued, throughout the last 
century, upon the footing thus established as to her doctrine and 
Liturgy. But our English readers will be greatly mistaken, if 
they suppose that at the end of last century the Scottish Epis- 
copal Church comprehended the whole, or, we suspect, even the 
majority, of the Episcopalians in Scotland. At all times a very 
limited body, strongly opposed to the genius of the country, and 
little prone to increase,—its members, consisting of the Jacobite 
gentry, were ow in the country districts ; while in the large 
towns, and particularly in Edinburgh, there were now resident a 
considerable and increasing number of persons connected with 
the'Church of England, and receiving the services of their Church 
from ‘ministers of her own communion.f The union of these 
congregations to the Scottish Episcopate, was plainly expedient 





* The Office for the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, or Holy Communion, ac- 
cording to. the use. of the Episcopal Church in Scotland ; with a Preliminary Dis- 
sertation on the doctrine of the Eucharistical Sacrifice, &c., by the Rev. John 
Skinner, A.M., Aberdeen, 1807.—P. 27. The author was son of the last, and bro- 
ther of the present Primus of the Scottish Episcopal Church. 

+ It appears that.in the. beginning of the present century there were about sixty 
congregations of the Scottish Episcopal Church, with about fifty clergymen. Many 
of these congregations, in country districts, must have been extremely small. At the 
same time, there were about twenty-four congregations of members of the Church of 
England, uneonnected with the Scottish Episeopal Chureh. Among the latter, were 
the three principal Episcopalian congregations in Edinburgh, as well as congrega- 
tions in Glasgow, Leith, Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, &c.—See Skinner’s Annals of 
Scottish Epicopacy, pp. 419-20. 
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for all: parties; if it was warranted ‘by unanimity of dottrine in 

the'two Churches. In this matter; however, the Church of Eng-" 
land was at‘ a singular disadvantage. The natural course, per- 
haps, would have been for the two Churches to. have entered 
into a treaty on the subject, in which each might have. satisfied 
the other as to the substantial sameness of their, doctrines and, 
practice. But the Church of England, with her Parliamentary, 
constitution, had not this in her power;. and, for obvious reasons, 
the interference of Parliament was not to be looked, for: «(The 
Scottish Episcopal Church, on the contrary, with an .inde-< 
pendent government and spiritual volition of her own, was,free 

to act; and thus not only took the lead, but, in so far as a union); 
of the English congregations was effected, she carried through 
the transaction entirely within her own councils. Individual, 
English bishops might express their approval of the movements 
but the Church of England could not be a party to it, Phe; 
only persons with whom the Scottish Episcopal Church .could, 

come into contact in the matter, were the several clergymen, and, 
laymen who might, from time to time—each acting for himself 
and on his own private judgment, join her communion, 

The proceedings which ended in the gradual connexion of 
most of the English chapels and their clergymen with, the.. 
Scottish Episcopal Church, are fully related in the “ Annals, of 
Scottish Episcopacy,” by the son of Bishop Skinner, at that time 
Primus, to whose instrumentality the union seems to have been 
almost entirely owing. The Toleration Act of 1792, by an.in- 
fringement of religious liberty, perhaps more indefensible ‘than 
the measures which it repealed, requires, as the qualification of 
the relief which it gives to Episcopal ministers, that they shall 
not only take the oaths of abjuration, allegiance, and assurance,,,, 
but also subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of Eng-, 
land. Fortunately, in modern times, such a_ provision. ,.may,|- 
safely be treated with the neglect which it merits ; and during 
twelve years not a single clergyman had qualified under the Act, 
In 1804, however, the Cian shape of this step by the Scot- 
tish Episcopal clergy, was made the basis of the desired union. 
With this view a General Synod of the. Scottish. Episcopal 
Church was summoned to meet at the village of Lawrencekirk 
in Kincardineshire, “for the purpose of exhibiting , such’ a’. 
public testimony of our agreement in doctrine and discipline with, 
the Church of England, as may satisfy the clergy of that Church; 
presently officiating in Scotland, that they may safély and ‘con-. ; 
sistently join themselves to our communion.”* The clergy. whos: 








* SKINNER’S Annals, p. 334, 
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attended the meeting, subscribed tae Thirty-nine Articles in the 
form required by the Act of 1792, and the bishops signed a re- 
solution to require a similar subscription from all future candi- 
dates for orders. In a few weeks after this proceeding, Dr 
Sandford, a clergyman of the Church of England, officiating in 
Edinburgh, set the example of joining the communion of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, and he was soon after consecrated 
Bishop of Edinburgh.* In a year and a half, thirteen congre- 
gations, with their clergymen, had followed the same course; 
eleyen congregations then remaining separate.f 

The subscription of the Articles by the Scottish clergy at the 
Laurencekirk Synod, was communicated by the Primus to the 
English and Irish prelates, and the author of the “ Annals of 
Scottish Episcopacy,” has recorded the answers which several of 
them returned. It did not require this evidence to satisfy us, 
that no Bishop or Archbishop of the Anglican Church could re- 
turn an official and effective answer to such a communication. 
But the whole correspondence is singularly polite, general, and 
devoid of any ecclesiastical intention or effect, and is fully, as 
well as accurately characterized, by the author of the Annals, as 
“ expressing sentiments of the most friendly regard for the Epis- 
copal Church in Scotland, and for her prosperity.” It is remark- 
able that neither of the Primates in England and Ireland appear 
to have thought it right to answer the communication at all. 
Those bishops who did write in reply, seem generally to have 
thought that the subscription intimated to them, was simply a 
testimony by their northern neighbours, to the orthodoxy of the 
Anglican Church—not quite involuntary under the Act 1792. 
Indeed, the letter of the Primus suggests no other idea, and does 
not hint at any practical results to be brought about by the 
movement. We may take as a specimen the reply of Dr. Ma- 
jendie, Bishop of Chester, which— 

“‘ After mentioning the communication made to him, concludes 
thus :—‘ It will, doubtless, prove highly gratifying to every prelate of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, to be assured of the decla- 
ration of conformity to her excellent doctrines and form of discipline, 
from so venerable a body of men, and to learn that a similar declara- 
tion will be required of those who may hereafter become candidates 
among you for holy orders. I have the honour,” &¢.—Annals, p. 353. 

The Bishop of Salisbury, Dr. Douglas, seems, as a Scotsman, 
to have known more of the matter. Perhaps the Scottish origin 
of the octogenarian critic and controversialist— 

“ The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks,” 


* SKINNER’S Annals, p. 358. + 1b. p. 420, 
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may-also account for the cautious terms of the allusion which he 
alone makes to the desired junction of the English clergy in Seot- 
land, very different from the emphatic and peremptory tone of 
the three prelates who have lately written upon the same 
subject. 

“T flatter myself,” he says, “it will have very happy consequences, 
and be the means of inducing all the ministers of Episcopal congrega- 
tions in Scotland to acknowledge and submit to the jurisdiction of the 
Scotch bishops.” —Annals, p. 352. 


It is not to be wondered at, that the prelates of the English 
Church should respond thus distantly and with caution, however 
courteously, to the communication from the Scottish Primus, 
Many of them, we may believe, knew little of the past principles 
and history of the sister Church in Scotland, and it is certain that 
none of them could know the precise nature and attendant cir- 
cumstances of the movement she was now making. It now 
appears that there were points of difference, fully in the view of 
the Scottish Episcopal clergy, and reserved by them at the mo- 
ment of subscription, though not mentioned in the letter of the 
Primus to the English and Irish bishops. 

The Scottish Communion Office was to be retained as the 
Office of the Scottish Episcopal Church, and as of “ primary 
authority” within the Church, although the English congrega- 
tions were permitted to retain the use of the Office in the Eng- 
lish Liturgy. By the arrangements then made, which were em- 
bodied in the canons of the Church at the next general Synod, 
in 1811, the Scottish Office was to be used in all consecrations 
of bishops; and every bishop, when consecrated, was to give his 
full assent to it, as being sound in itself, and of primary authority 
in Scotland. Of this important reservation, the English bishops 
had no notice. From the following passage in the address of 
Bishop Jolly to the Laurencekirk Convocation, we may learn the 
significancy attributed by an influential member of the Episcopal 
college to the variations in the Communion Service, and also the 
nature of the subscription which was then made, and the degree 
of security which it could afford to the Church of England :— 

** Happily we too in Scotland have of late got our autheutic institu- 
tion of a Christian Man, in a little book called ‘A Layman’s Account 
of his Faith and Practice as a Member of the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland ;’ published with the approbation of the Bishops of that 
Church. In adopting, therefore, the Articles of the United Church 
of England and Ireland, as the Articles of our Church, we must be 
candidly understood as taking them in unison with that book, and not think- 
ing any expressions, with regard to the Lord’s Supper, in the least inimical 
to our practice at the altar, in the use of the Scottish Communion Office, 
in which we are supported by the first reformed Liturgy of England, 
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not; to look: back: to all the ancient Liturgies which prevailed long be- 
fore the corruptions of| Popery had a being. .,Some of the greatest 
divines of the Church of England—Poinet, Andrews, Laud, Heylin, 
Mede, Taylor, Bull,, Johnson, and many others, shaye asserted and 
maintained the doctrine which in that office is reduced to practice,”— 
Annals, p. 547. 


Matters continued, until very lately, upon the footing thus estab- 

lished by the Church herself in 1804. i 1840, an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed to permit the bishops and clergy of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Churches, in Scotland and’in the United States 
of America, to officiate for two days in Established Churches or 
Chapels in England and Ireland, under a license from the bishop 
of the diocese. We shall afterwards see the unexpected use 
which is now made of this very innocent-looking enactment. 

It was in this state of things, that the circumstances occurred 
out of which the present controversy has arisen. Mr. Drummond, 
a clergyman of the Church of England, who had previously held 
a living in the county of Gloucester, accepted, a few years ago, 
along with another English clergyman, the charge of a newly 
constituted Episcopalian congregation in Edinburgh. While 
doing duty as a clergyman in England, Mr. Drummond, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary public services of his congregation and his 
more private pastoral ministrations, had been in the practice of 
holding various week-day meetings for special religious purposes. 
Placing great value upon these as means of ministerial. useful- 
ness, he ‘lid not accept his recent charge in Edinburgh until he 
had learned from his future colleague that they oni not meet 
with any impediment from him. They had received the express 
a peoval of his Bishop in England, Dr. Gray, the late Bishop of 

ristol, and they obtained the sanction of his first Scottish Dio- 
eesan, Bishop Walker of Edinburgh. 

In October 1842, however, Dr. Terrot, the present Bishop of 
Edinburgh, unexpectedly commenced the correspondence which 
forms one of the pamphlets at the head of this Article, by address- 
ing a letter to Mr. Drummond, imposing upon him the ecclesias- 
tical censure of an Episcopal “ Admonition.” The ground of this 
somewhat sudden sentence against a party who had not been 
heard in his defence, was Mr. Drummond’s uncanonical conduct 
in holding his weekly meeting, where the service was conducted 
““iv''the way of extempore prayer, without the use of the 
Liturgy.” In this, and in all other respects, the meeting was 
conducted ‘exactly as Mr. Drummond had always previously 
condhicted it both in England and Scotland. This letter led to 
a correspondence in which Mr. Drummond endeavoured to vin- 
dicate his meeting from the charge of irregularity, and, upon his 
failure to set himself right with the Bishop on this matter, con- 
cluded by resigning his charge. 
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Mr. Drammond’s offence consisted in the! breach of’ the: latter 
part’of the 28th'Canon ‘of the Scottish’ Episeopal ‘Church. In 
the Canons ‘as revised by a General Synod in 1828, which were 
those signed by Mr. Drummond at his institution, the 28th ‘con- 
contained only this provision,— 


“ Pointing out the uniformity to be observed in, all the parts of the Morn- 
ing and Evening Service.—As in, all ordinary parts of Divine service 
it is necessary to fix, by authority, the precise form, from which no 
Bishop, Presbyter, or Deacon shall be at liberty to depart by his. gown 
alterations or insertions, lest such liberty should produce consequenees 
destructive of ‘decency and order,’ it is hereby enacted, that, in the 
performance of morning and evening Service, the words of the Englis 
Liturgy shall be strictly adhered to.” 


But in 1838, a clause was added, which enacts— 


“That, if any clergyman shall officiate or preach in any place, 
publicly, without using the Liturgy at all, he shall, for the first offence, 
be admonished by his Bishop, and, if he persevere in this uneanonical 
practice, shall be suspended, until, after due contrition, he be restored 
to the exercise of his clerical functions.” 


It seems to us, that even with this stringent addition, it. was 
only by a very severe and extensive construction, that the Canon 


could be made to reach Mr. Drammond’s case. The question 
was made, by both parties, to turn upon whether the meetings 
were, in the meaning of the Canon, public or private. It is clear 
that, according to the sense in which the words are used, either 
term might be applied to them. They took place, not. in the 
chapel, but in a room hired by Mr. Drummond for the purpose. 
They were held, not for the public and ordinary worship of God, by 
a Christian congregation, bat for the special purpose of |deliver- 
ing a continuous and prolonged course of instruction, jin | the 
shape of a “ Series of Expository Lectures on a particular book 
of the Old or New Testament,” to such a limited and select body 
of persons as might have leisure and inclination to attend. As 
the room held 150 persons, and as no one who applied. for ad- 
mission was turned away from the door, the meetings were cer- 
tainly not private, in one sense of the word. But it does. not 
follow that they were “ parts of the morning or evening seryice” 
of the Church, in which the Canon enacts that the English Liturgy 
shall be used. The preamble of the Canon sets forth the neces- 
sity of a precise form to be used “in all ordinary parts ,of Diyine 
service ;” and it would certainly be difficult to bring Mr, Drum- 
mond’s meeting within the natural and usual meaning of. these 
words, which seem to distinguish plainly enough between a meet- 
ing for a special purpose, however religious in its character, and 
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that ordinary Divine service at which is made the “ common 
pores ” of the Church, and for which the forms in the Liturgy 
ave been provided. ‘7 

Mr. Drummond, at least, with his knowledge of the practice 
in England, might well be excused for taking such a distinction. 
It is to be found in the English authorities from the earliest 
Protestant times. The statutory and canonical enactments 
authorizing the use of the Liturgy, refer to “ common and 
open prayer,” (2 and 3 Edw. VI., ¢. 1)—“ common service 
in the Church,” (5 and 6 Edw. VI, c. 1)—“ public prayer 
and administration of the sacraments,” (Canons of 1603, 36th) 
—* public and common prayer,” (Act of Uniformity, 13 and 
14 Car. IL, c. 4.) Mr. Drummond had seen, in his own 
case, the practical effect which in England is given to the 
establishment of the Liturgy, in consistency, as we think, 
with the phraseology in which it is enforced. When he sub- 
scribed the Scottish Canons, they did not contain the enactment 
under which these meetings are now prohibited. If they had 
done so, and its meaning, as it is interpreted by Bishop Terrot, 
had been explained to him, we must presume, from the steps 
which he actually took to ascertain the sentiments of his colleague 
on the subject, that he would have refused a charge in connexion 
with the Scottish Episcopal Church. When he now learned the 
change which had been made upon the Canon, and the stringent 
effect which it was to receive, the very same question arose for 
his consideration—whether he ought to be voluntarily connected 
with a Church practically differing from his own on this matter, 
and, as he conceived, materially limiting his usefulness. He 
decided the question in 1842, as we cannot doubt he would have 
decided it when he came to Scotland a few years before, if the 
circumstances had been then the same. He resigned his charge, 
just as, in the other case, he would undoubtedly have refused to 
undertake it; and the one proceeding left him, exactly as the 
other would have done, in the position of an ordained minister of 
the Church of England who happens to be resident in Scotland. 
The Archbishop, and the Bishops of London and Exeter, have 
raised, within their own Church, the question as to what that 
position truly is. 

Mr. Drummond’s resignation, under the circumstances in which 
it took place, naturally led, not him only, but many other persons 
in Scotland attached to the principles of the Church of England, 
to reconsider their position, as having connected themselves with 
the Scottish Episcopal Church. As might have been expected, 
the Scottish Communion Office, and the state of the Canons in 
regard to it, became a subject of inquiry. The times were no 
longer the same as in 1804, when English clergymen first joined 
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the Scottish Episcopal Church. At the former period, the appre- 
hension of a Romish tendency in any portion of the Protestant 
Churches of Britain, would have been almost universally treated 
as a fantastical delusion. In 1842, the alarm on the subject was 
neither slight nor affected. Can we yet say that it was excessive ? 
Some of the instructors who were then most effectiv ely impressing 
the character of their teaching upon the Church of En gland, have 
already justified the apprehension of their opponents, by going 
over to Romanism. There were circumstances in the past history 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church to call forth still stronger fears 
as to the reception which such views might meet with, “and the 
disadvantage at which they must be opposed, in that communion. 
It was in this state of things, that the Scottish Communion Office 
became the subject of general discussion, for the first time since 
the Church had received the accession ‘of most of the English 
clergy and congregations in Scotland. It presented itself with 
somewhat of the air of a discovery ; for the Office having been 
long generally disused in the south ‘of Scotland, its ver 'v existence 
was unknown to the great body of Episcopalians there. 

At the outset, however, this controversy, like that of Mr. 
Drummond in regard to the Liturgy, got a practical and personal 
character, from proceedings taken ‘by dishop Skinner of Aber- 
deen against a clergyman in his diocese. 

Until 1840, St. Paul’s Chapel, in Aberdeen, had continued 
separate from ‘the Scottish Kpiscopal Church. At that time it 
became united, but under very special articles of union, parti- 
cularly directed to the preservation, to the congregation, of the 
exclusive use of the English Liturgy,—“ none of which rights 
and priv ileges,” it was decl: wed, “ shail be infringed upon without 
incurring the dissolution of the said voluntary union.” In 1842, 
Sir William Dunbar, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
was called to the charge of this congregation. In the course of the 
same year, being present at an ordination, he declined to receive 
the communion ‘according to the Scottish Office, to which he en- 
tertained conscientious objections, and from the use of which he 
had believed himself to be protected by the recognised constitu- 
tion of his congregation. In the opinion of the Bishop, however, 
provision had “been made for the tenderness of lay consciences 
only, and the saving clause in the articles of union protected the 
congregation, but not their minister. Sir William Dunbar was 
accordingly reproved by his diocesan for this otfence, and informed 
that, if it were repeated, it would be made the subject of more 
severe ecclesiastical censure. In consequence of this and other 
points, on which he conceived the religious rights of his congre- 
= as they had been reserved in their adherence to “the 

Church, to be invaded, and his own character as an ordained 
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minister of the Church of England to be compromised, Sir 
William Dunbar resigned his connexion with the Scottish Epis- 
copal Church, withdrawing his subscription to the Canons, and 
surrendering, by the desire of the Bishop, his Deed of Institution 
into his hands. The congregation, however, took the same view 
of the matter as their minister; they declared their conditional 
union with the Scottish Episcopal Church also at an end, and 
called upon Sir William Dunbar to continue his ministry among 
them. In consequence of his acceptance of the call, Bishop 
Skinner has pronounced sentence of excommunication against 
him as a schismatic. 

_ Mr. Miles, another English clergyman, in Glasgow, has, with 
similar views, adopted the same course as Mr. Drummond and 
Sir William Dunbar, and we believe it has been followed in 
several other instances. 

But it is necessary to keep in view the part which a numerous 
body of the Episcopalian laity in Scotland have in this movement. 
Episcopacy in Scotland is not of native growth. A very large 
of its adherents are either persons from England, who 

ave been led to Scotland by trade, military service, government 
employment, connexions they have formed there, and a variety 
of similar causes,—and their immediate descendants ; or they are 
Scotsmen who, having passed part of their lives in England or 
the colonies, have there become attached to the English Church. 
It is obvious that this must be especially the case in the large 
towns, where, if we except a limited district in the north, the 
great majority of Episcopalians are to be found. This is the 
class of persons—many of them resident in Scotland only for a 
time, and from necessity—who are now called upon to say 
whether they are prepared to submit themselves implicitly to the 
spiritual authority of the Scottish Episcopal Church, even when 
they believe it to be departing from the doctrine and discipline 
of their own communion. 

It is not our purpose to enter into the ——_ disputes out 
of which this question has arisen. As we have already intimated, 
we think that the dissentients were throughout in the right. 
The attempt to twist the Liturgy—contrary to its whole meaning, 
and the purpose for which it was framed—into a mere obstruc- 
tion to religious meetings, is, not only in the opinion of most 
serious Christians, eminently wrong and unchristian, but it is 
also opposed to the spirit and intention of the Church of England 
in framing her ritual. Such a use of it, is not to adopt the 
English Liturgy, but to pervert it; and the faithful adherent to 
the principles of the Church of England, who is conscientiously 
attached to the use of a form of Common Prayer, may well resist 
so injurious an abuse of it. He has upon his side the principles 
and rules of his own Church. We have not seen it alleged that 
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on this point antiquity is against him, and prescribes the use of 
one unbending formulary for every act of: social worship, ‘how: 
ever occasional. He is only referred to one of the most modern 
of ecclesiastical constitutions—the Canons of the Scottish Eypis- 
copal Church, of 1838, which, in this instance, are contrary 
to the Canons and principles of the Church ‘of England, eon- 
trary to the former Scottish Canons, and—what is of more! im- 
portance— inconsistent with the title and rubrical directions of 
the Liturgy itself. 

We think the dissentients equally right in their objections to 
the Scottish Communion Service. Without venturing to discuss 
a subject so solemn and unsuited for these pages, we shall content 
ourselves with such a statement of one or two of the objectionable 
passages, and of the changes which the Service has undergone in 
the Scottish and English Episcopal Churches respectively, since 
a Protestant Communion Office was first compiled in the time of 
Edward VI., as may enable our readers to understand the nature 
of the objections, and to judge for themselves how far they are 
sincere, and compulsory on the consciences of those who hold 
them. The first and most material question is—not what we or 
our readers may think of the Office—but, what is the conscientious 
opinion entertained of it by persons who are called upon either 
to abide by, or leave a Church, in which it is of “ primary autho- 
rity”—by Sir William Dunbar, for mstance, who must either 
receive the Communion according to this Office, or resign his 
charge and be excommunicated ? 

We shall give, in the words of the Bishop of Cashel, one of 
the leading objections to the Scottish Office, with the opinion of 
that prelate as to its validity :— 


“Your Prayer-book goes back towards Popery in a degree for 
which she has no precedent in the formularies of any Reformed Church. 
In the first Prayer-book of Edward VI., and in Archbishop Laud’s 
Prayer-book of 1637, in the prayer of Consecration, we find these 
words :—‘ With thy Holy Spirit and Word vouchsafe to bless and 
sanctify these thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine, that they may 
be unto us the body and blood of thy most dearly beloved Son Jesus 
Christ.’ But in your communion office, which I now have before 
me, you have these words :—‘ Vouchsafe to bless and sanctify with 
thy Word and Holy Spirit these thy gifts and creatures of bread arid 
wine, that they may become the body and blood of thy most dearly 
beloved Son.’ 

“T give it as my deliberate opinion, that the introduction “of these 
words into the prayer of Consecration more than justifies the separation 
from the Episcopal Scotch Church, of any person who has signed,and 
ex animo assents to, the twenty-eighth Article of our Church.” 4etter 
from the Bishop of Cashel to Bishop Low. vom the Edinburgh Advers 
tiser,” 16th December 18-45.) 

VOL. Vv. NO. IX. 
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In order to estimate the force of this objection, it is necessary 
to observe the progression, in two opposite directions, which has 
taken place in this part of the Office, and to keep in mind that 
there is not merely a difference in the expressions used which 
might be accidental and without meaning, but that there has 
been a series of changes in the form of words, each intended to 
embody more accurately the doctrinal views of those who intro- 
duced them. 

The first liturgy of Edward VI. has these words: “ With thy 
Holy Spirit and Word, vouchsafe to bless and sanctify these thy 
creatures of bread and wine, that they may be UNTO Us the body 
and blood,” &c. These expressions were thought to be equivocal, 
and the reformed doctrine was more accurately expressed in the 
second liturgy of Edward VI., and in the present English liturgy : 
+“ Grant that WE, receiving these thy creatures of bread and 
wine, according to thy Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ’s holy 
institution, in remembrance of his death and passion, may be 
‘partakers of his most blessed body and blood.” The object of 
the change of expression is obvious. The older form introduces 
the elements of bread and wine as grammatically the subject of 
the petition—* that they may be,” &c., in such a manner as to 
admit, though not necessarily to import, a meaning inconsistent 
with Protestant doctrine; and, in the doubtful state of the Church, 
it was felt to be necessary by the Protestant party to substi- 
tute a mode of expression which should absolutely exclude such 
a meaning. This was effectually done by making the commu- 
nicants, and not the elements, the subject of the prayer. The 
formulary which was thus abandoned, might be defended on two 
grounds, It might be said that the use of the words “ UNTO Us,” 
truly presents the very same safeguard against a false interpre- 
tation, as the amended Office. It might also be said, that even if 
these words were away, the older Service would just contain, 
turned into the form of a prayer, the words of divine institution— 
“ this 'is my body.” We do not stay to inquire into the suffi- 
ciency of these separate defences. It is obvious that they were 
both open to any advocate of the first liturgy of Edward VI., 
who wished to defend it upon Protestant grounds; but still the 
phraseology was thought to be, if not incorrect, at least equivocal, 
and we have seen how it was dealt with by the predominant 
Protestant party in the Church of England. We shall see that, 

‘{n' Scotland, the progress has been in the opposite direction. 

Laud’s Service Book, prepared for the use of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, reverted to the words of Edward’s first liturgy. 
This was! in itself a change, of which the tendency cannot be 

‘mistaken 3 but it restored matters to what had been the starting 
point in the composition of a Protestant liturgy in England. It is 
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now the point of divergence between the two Churches. The 
more recent Scottish Communion Office departs from the words 
adopted in the Service Book from the first liturgy of Edward VL. ; 
retaining every thing in them that could be objected to by 
Protestants, and excluding both the pleas on which they might be 
defended. These are the new words :—“ Vouchsafe to bless and 
sanctify, with thy Word and Holy Spirit, these thy gifts and 
creatures of bread and wine, that they MAY BECOME the body 
and blood of thy most dearly beloved Son.” There are just two 
changes here, each having reference to one of the two grounds 
upon which the older form might be thought defensible. The 
words “ UNTO Us,” which might be held to be exclusive of a false 
meaning, are left out, and the words of divine institution, con- 
verted into a prayer, are no longer used ; it having been thought 
right, for some reason, to adopt a different language, and to pray 
that the elements MAY BECOME the body and blood of our Lord. 
There is here, then, not accidental difference, but intentional 
change, both in England and Scotland; the change, however, 
tending opposite ways in the two Churches. The effect of this 
upon the omission made in the new Office is obvious. Its de- 
fenders have not merely to maintain that Edward’s Liturgy 
would not have been inconsistent with sound doctrine, even if it 
had wanted the qualifying expression, “ UN'ro Us;” for the ques- 
tion now is—what was the intention of the framers of the Scottish 
Communion Office in leaving out those words? The only excul- 
patory answer that can be made is, that it was done without any 
intention at all; which no intelligent person will believe. 
Another objection which the dissentients take to the Scottish 
Communion Office is, that it contains language importing a 
sacrifice made in the act of communion, characterized by Mr. 
Drummond as “a commemorative material sacrifice.” Here, 
again, we have, in the first Liturgy of Edward VI., and in Laud’s 
Service Book, the common point from which the two Churches 
have diverged. They both contain these words :—“ We, thy 
humble servants, do celebrate and make here, before thy Divine 
Majesty, with these thy holy gifts, the memorial which thy Son 
hath willed us to make,” &c. In the present English Liturgy, 
this passage is omitted altogether. In the Scottish Office it is 
retained, with an addition which introduces the objectionable 
doctrine—“* We, thy humble servants, do celebrate and make 
here, before thy Divine Majesty, with these thy holy gifts, wHIcH 
WE NOW OFFER UNTO THER, the memorial,” &e. In the edition 
of the Office now before us, printed at Edinburgh in 1842, as 
well as in that published, with a Preliminary Dissertation, by 
Mr. Skinner, these additional words—wHICH WE NOW OFFER 
uNTO THEE, are printed in capital letters, being the only words 
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in this part of the service (the oblation and the invocation) which 
are made prominent in this way. ‘Two very opposite defences of 
this passage are set up. On the one hand, it is said that the 
words only mean that the elements are sanctified or set aside to 
a holy use, and that they imply no more than what some persons 
understand by the use of the term OBLATIONS in the beginning 
of the prayer for the Church Militant ia the English Service. 
If this was all that was intended, the words are strangely adapted 
to conceal the real meaning and suggest another; and it is un- 
fortunate that they are printed so prominently as to lead unin- 
formed persons naturally to believe that they embody the princi- 
pal “ action” of this part of the service. But the more decided 
and genuine advocates of the Scottish Office repudiate this view 
of the “eucharistic sacrifice” which it imports. Mr. Skinner, 
in his Preliminary Dissertation to the Office, thus states the 
doctrine which it contains :— 

“* As the legal sacrifices prefigured the sacrifice of Christ, so does the 
Eucharist commemorate that sacrifice; but, as the legal sacrifices were 
not less sacrifices because they were figures of the grand sacrifice, so 
neither can the Eucharist be less a sacrifice, because it is a figure and 
representation of the grand sacrifice.”* 

To the same purpose, an able opponent of the Scottish Dis- 
sentients, who, as a member of the Church of England, comes 
forward to vindicate the orthodoxy and the hierarchical rights of 
the sister Church, tells us that he is “ totally at a loss to conceive 
how the commemoration of a sacrifice, not by an arbitrary token, 
but by acts intrinsically resembling it, can be less than a com- 
memorative sacrifice—how its commemoration, through the 
specific means of material elements, is other than a commemora- 
tive material sacrifice.”t We really think the view of these 
two writers is entirely consistent with the most natural and ob- 
vious meaning of the passage. It refers, not to a spiritual sacri- 
fice of “ praise and thanksgiving,” or of the “souls and bodies” 
of believers, as occurs elsewhere in the Service, nor to the mere 
setting aside of the elements for a hioly use ; neither does it merely 
commemorate the great sacrifice of our Redeemer, but it makes 
a new sacrifice of the material elements, in commemoration of 
the “one great offering,” just as the Jewish sacrifices were in 
anticipation of it. 

It is in the circumstances which we have been at some pains 
fully to explain, that the English Primate and the other two 
nan sv have given their imposing sanction to the opinion, that 


* Scotch Communion Office Llustiated. By Rey. Joun Skinner, A.M. 1807. 
+ Quarterly Reciew, December 1845, p. 247. 
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the position assumed by the adherents of their Church in Scot- 
land is untenable. Th> views of his Grace the Primate are 


thus expressed :— 


“The Episcopal Church in Scotland is in communion with the 
United Church of England and Ireland, through the medium of her 
bishops, as, without referring farther back, will appear from a recent 
Act of the Legislature, the 3 and 4 Vic., ¢. 33. 

“ Of congregations in Scotland not acknowledging the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the bishop in whose diocese the chapels are situate, yet 
calling themselves Episcopalian, we know nothing. In order to prove 
their right to this designation, they should be able to show what bishop 
in England has authority, by law or by custom, to regulate their wor- 
ship, and to direct or control their ministers in respect of discipline or 
doctrine. 

“ In default of such proof they cannot be considered as Episcopa- 
lian, though the service of their chapels be performed by clergymen 
who have been regularly ordained by a bishop.” 

The Bishop of London, in a sentence which we have already 
quoted, says— 

“« My opinion as to the obligation which binds an English clergy- 
man desirous of officiating in Scotland, to seek for authority to do so 
at the hands of the bishop within whose diocese he is to officiate, and 
to pay him canonical obedience, has long been made known in that 
country. I retain that opinion unchanged.” 

The opinion of the Bishop of Exeter is yet stronger— 

* The bishops in England have no jurisdiction whatever out of their 
own dioceses respectively. The Church of Scotland is as independent 
as that of England; and I deem any priest or deacon, whether or- 
dained in England or Scotland, who presumes to minister in any dio- 
cese in Scotland in defiance of the bishop’s authority, as guilty of most 
manifest schism. The notion of a chapel at Nairn being in connexion 
with the Church of England, unless through the Bishop of Moray, is 
monstrous.” 

All this is hard enough upon the unfortunate persons who are 
thus thrust, against their will and their conscience, into the com- 
munion of a Church to whose doctrines and ritual they cannot 
assent. But they have not even the satisfaction of —— upon 
the unanimous judgment of the bishops of the Church by whose 
standards they would hold. For the Bishop of Cashel, having 
been asked by one of the bishops of the Scottish Episcopal Church 
to give his opinion, denies “ either the canonical or the legal 
ground of communion between the two Churches ;” and says, 
moreover,— 

“I know I do not stand alone in holding, as well as in expressing, 
the opinion I have put forward, I know there are others, who, if ap- 
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pealed to, could not in conscience give any other opinion, but such as 
I have given, and who do think that the ¢>ctrinal error of the Scotch 
Communion Office, is a sufficient reason for not holding communion 
with that Church, even though separation from her should involve the 
undesirable absence of Episcopal superintendence and control.” 


The letter of the Bishop of Cashel differs from those of his 
drethren in England, in giving the reasons of his opinion, and 
also in examining and disposing of the objections entertained by 
the dissentients to the Scottish Episcopal Church and her doc- 
trines. In so far as appears, the English prelates may have 
written in ignorance that any such conscientious difficulties ex- 
isted, and perhaps they only meant to intimate that, in the absence 
of any reason to the contrary, English Episcopalians ought, 
while in Scotland, to submit to the authority of the Scottish 
bishops. But they have unhappily committed themselves to one 
side in a controversy which involves greatly more than this, and 
have announced propositions in regard to the right of the bishops 
in Scotland, which deprive the members of the Church of Eng- 
land of the right to vindicate the principles in which they have 
been brought up. What the Bishop of Cashel says most truly 
of the claims of the Scottish Episcopal Church, is as applicable 
to the admissions made by the English prelates. 


“ But the claim which appears to be put forward by you on the 
part of the Scotch Episcopal Church is, that her Bishops have a right, 
an absolute right, inherent in the very nature of Episcopacy, to the 
subordination of all persons who profess Episcopacy within a certain dis- 
trict. It is a very important principle that is involved in this question, 
and impugns the whole principle of the Reformation.” 


Because certain ministers and members of the Church ot 
England, residing in Scotland, claim to be independent of the 
atte of the Scottish Episcopal Church, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury declares, not merely that the Church of England 
will take no account of them, but that “they cannot be con- 
sidered as Episcopalian.” That is, if we rightly understand his 
Grace’s view, he considers it to be of the essence of the Episcopal 
theory of Church government, as held by the Church of Eng- 
land, that there is one universally diffused Episcopacy throughout 
the world, whose bishops have each a sole and absolute claim to 
allegiance within his territory. This opinion is not supported 
or in any way affected by the canonical rule, that a Bishop has 
no jurisdiction out of his diocese, which, much misunderstood 
and grossly sung, has been made ample use of in this con- 
troversy. For the ergy is not as to the rights of English 
bishops in Scotland, but as to the duties of members of the 
Church of England residing there. As little is it supported by 
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the analogy of civil government, which, like most analogies of 
the kind, is more dangerous than useful in such a controversy. 
The grounds and objects of civil, are so different from those of 
church government, that the community of terms used in regard 
to them is really a deception. The principle of self-protection 
gives every state the right to exercise authority over all persons, 
foreigners as well as citizens, within its territory; the sume prin- 
ciple can give toa Church only the right to exclude from her 
membership those who do not satisfy her terms of communion. 
This, indeed, was not the notion entertained in a former age, 
when the presence of a sectary was thought to endanger the 
Church, as that of a traitor would endanger the state; so that they 
were treated alike, upon the same universal principle of self-pro- 
tection. If the analogy could hold at all, it is plain that it 
must go this length, and that it would leave no room for main- 
taining the right of the Episcopal Church to the allegiance of 
Christians who maintain Episcopacy, and setting it aside as to 
those who deny it; just as if we should hold Frenchmen subject 
to our government while in this country, on account of the mo- 
narchical form of their own institutions, and Americans free from 
it, on the score of their republicanism. But, after all, when did 
any civil government ever require the absolute allegiance of 
foreigners resident within its territory; compelling, not admitting, 
them to naturalization? Britain never absolves any of her citi- 
zens from their duty as subjects, and no foreign state where they 
may reside forces them to abandon it; each country being con- 
tented with its own absolute power to enforce its laws and govern- 
ment over strangers within its territory, altogether independently 
of allegiance. 

We should not have dwelt upon principles so obvious, if 
we had not seen the Scottish dissentients accused of “ anarchy,” 
and of setting aside all principles of government. Upon the 
analogy of civil government, if that analogy were admissible, 
the charge would be ludicrous. We can have no difficulty 
in discerning the only principles of ecclesiastical government upon 
which it can be maintained. Those who make it, dissociate 
church government from voluntary allegiance, and conscientious 
assent, and the spiritual connexion of the members of a Church 
with one another and with the general body, and make it rest 
exclusively upon the absolute right of each bishop, defined arbi- 
trarily by the geographical boundaries of the territory which he 
claims, to the utter demolition of all more spiritual distinctions. 
It is true that these persons seem to suppose at present, as Mr. 
Newman may have oe last year, that they have some unknown 
test, by which to detect bishops who are orthodox in the sense of 
the Church of England, and worthy of her communion ; and they 
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are only their claims which are admitted. Her members must not 
exercise in this matter their private judgment. They must look to 
their Church and her bishops for guidance—a good illustration, 
by the way, of the mistaken notion, made so much of in this con- 
troversy, that bishops have no kind of function or jurisdiction 
out of their diocese ; it being necessarily assumed that the Eng- 
lish bishops have already sat in judgment upon the doctrine and 
discipline of the Scottish Episcopal Church. But have they 
really done so? 

The Archbishop of Canterbury tells his Scottish correspondent, 
that “the Episcopal Church in Scotland is in communion with 
the United Church of England and Ireland, through the medium 
of her Bishops.” We confess that this sentence is to us some- 
what enigmatical. We are ata loss as to which of the Churches 
it is whose bishops have become the medium of this communion ; 
and we really have no idea what part those reverend persons are 
supposed to have acted on the occasion. But we are more con- 
cerned to know what is the precise meaning attached by the 
Primate to the communion which he declares to exist between 
the Churches. In the course of the controversy, much has been 
made to turn upon this matter of communion. It has been stated 
that it is “ not only material to the point at issue, but decisive.” 
Sometimes it is spoken of simply as “communion ;” sometimes 
it is called, in more imposing phrase, “ full communion.” These 
expressions have a definite and well understood meaning in re- 
ference to the standing of individual Christians in the Church of 
which they are members,—“ communion,” signifying that they 
have been received into, and continue to belong to it,—“ full 
communion,” that, lying under no ecclesiastical scandal, they are 
in entire possession of its Church privileges. It is clear, that in 
neither of these senses, nor in any strictly analogous sense, can 
the phrase apply to the connexion of one Church with another. 
Such a use of it would imply, not the communion of Churches, 
but their incorporation and identity.* If, then, any of the read- 
ers of the Primate’s letter, or of the numerous pamphlets in which 
the communion of the two Churches is asserted and founded on, 
have been led to suppose that the statement has a precise and 
recognised meaning, and that it involves distinct and well-under- 





* A more definite and intelligible expression, and one more applicable to the 
facts of the case, though manifestly quite unavailing to its argument, is “ ministe- 
rial communion,” a specific and well defined intercourse between Churches, imply- 
ing no surrender by either of its ecclesiastical authority over any portion of its 
members, and requiring no submission by any of the adherents of the one to the 
ritual, or discipline, or spiritual dominion of the other. But the existence of mi- 
nisterial communion gives no plausibility to the claim set up on behalf of the Seot- 
tish bishops, which is made to rest entirely upon the more vague and sweeping 
assertions to which we have referred. 
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stood consequences, it is evident that they have been misled by 
the use of a phrase, in one sense, which is very familiar to them 
in another and different one. 

The truth is, that the communion of one Church with another 
is just that kind and degree of connexion which, in each parti- 
cular case, has been established by the voluntary acts of the two 
communities; and it may vary, fromthe slightest and most guarded 
recognition, to the most. unrestrained intercourse compatible with 
the entire identity and independence of each body. In this view, 
in order to ascertain the extent, as well as the existence, of the 
alleged communion of the Scottish Episcopal Church with that 
of England, it is necessary to inquire when and how it was con- 
stituted. 

We seem to have the opinion of the Primate upon this point 
also, when his Grace states that ‘the Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land is in communion with the United Church of England and 
Ireland, through the medium of her bishops, as, without referring 
farther back, will appear from a recent Act of the Legislature, the 
3 and 4 Viet., c. 83.” As the Archbishop does not think it 
necessary to refer further back, he is, we presume, satisfied with 
this statute, as validly constituting and proving the communion 
which he alleges to exist. But here there seems to be some 
difference of opinion among the English supporters of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. The latest of these writers whom we happen 
to have consulted, quotes at length the letter of the Primate, 
with the respect due to a decision in his favour from so high a 
quarter; but he fairly stops short, and refuses to follow even the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in his reference to an Act of the Legis- 
lature, as establishing communion between two Churches. The 
concluding words of the passage which we have just given—“ as, 
without referring farther back, will appear from a recent Act of 
the Legislature, the 3 and 4 Vict., ¢. 33,” are silently omitted, 
and four modest points (. . . .) hardly mark the absence of an 
unpalatable sentence.* We are not surprised, for the writer 
had just been accusing the parties against whom he writes, of 
“an Erastianism so grovelling and reckless,” as to seek for the 
relative rights and duties of Churches in the Statutes at large. 

We, however, are not entitled to dispose so easily of so autho- 
ritative a reference to the statute, as establishing the point in 
question. Our readers will recollect that this is the Act of 1840, 
already mentioned, which permits clergymen of the Episcopal 
Churches in Scotland and America to officiate for two days in 
an established place of worship in England. This is the single 


* Quarterly Rericw, Boeember 1845, p. 244. 
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eae of the Act, under which a clergyman of the Scottish 
{piscopal Church may now officiate in a church or chapel in 
England, without incurring the civil penalties to which he would 
formerly have been subjected—provided he has the leave of the 
incumbent, and a license from the Bishop. The mere per- 
mission of an intercourse so limited and guarded, is certainly, at 
first sight, not favourable to the idea of such a communion as 
would avail for the purpose of the present argument. ‘The Act 
is only permissive, a imposes no necessity of holding inter- 
course with the Scottish Episcopal Church, even in England, 
where alone it is to receive effect. It is not easy to see why it 
should have a more compulsory force in Scotland. 

As the Primate, who himself brought this measure into Par- 
liament, has referred to it as establishing his statement as to the 
communion between the Churches, we ‘have been led to turn to 
the usual sources of information, to see how far this indirect effect, 
now attributed to the Act by its promoter, was in the view of 
Parliament when it was passed. No measure could have passed 
with less explanation, and, certainly, what did take place was not 
calculated to create the belief that, while professing by its terms 
to affect merely the standing of Scottish Episcopal clergymen in 
England, it was really to have an effect far more important upon 
the standing of English clergymen and laymen in Scotland. The 
only statement in regard to the measure in the House of Lords 
is the speech of the Primate :— 


** My Lords, I now move that your Lordships go into committee on 
this bill, to which, I apprehend, there is no objection. As is known 
to your Lordships, the Established Episcopal Church has been for a 
long time abolished in Scotland; and the object of this Bill—which 
relates to the condition of the clergy of that Church in England and 
Wales more particularly—is, not to enable them to hold benefices, or 
officiate as curates, but, with the consent of the Bishop of the diocese, 
to officiate, where it may appear to be desirable, for a term noi ex- 
ceeding two Sundays. In order to shew your Lordships the grounds 
upon which the Bill is considered desirable by the members of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, I shall read to your Lordships an extract 
from the Register of the Episcopal College of that Church. It is 
this :—‘ The proposed modification of the statute of 1792 would prove 
beneficial to Scottish Episcopal ministers, inasmuch as it would remove 
a ground of misapprehension, from which inferences are sometimes 
drawn very much to their disadvantage. From their not being allowed 
to officiate in England, it is concluded by the great body of their 
countrymen, and suspected, it may be, by some of their own persua- 
sion, that there must be a defect in their clerical authority ; that their 
orders are not valid: that they are not clergymen in the proper sense.’ 
I wish also, my Lords, to call your Lordships’ attention to the follow- 
ing extracts from a letter lately addressed to me by a Scottish Bishop, 
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for the purpose of shewing that the Bill is satisfactory to himself and 
his brethren. He says:—‘ My Lord Archbishop,—Permit me_ to 
offer my sincere acknowledgments for the great kindness you have 
shown to the Scottish Episcopal Church by bringing forward the Bill 
which your Grace recently laid on the table of the House of Lords. 
- » «+ « «+ Qur object was, rather to establish the important prin- 
ciple of Catholicity among Protestant Episcopal Churches, than to 
gratify any vain or aspiring feeling in reference to our personal im- 
portance in being permitted to appear in the Established Churches of 
the south. We, therefore, consider the permission as sufficiently 
ample. Two Sundays, with the power of renewing the permission, 
will meet all the occasions of any clergyman from Scotland. Our 
interesting duties keep us at home, and we have reason to thank God 
that our labour, joined to our peaceable habits, our sound doctrines, 
and our admirable Liturgy, are not in vain. The boon about to be 
conferred on us will add to our strength, while it will increase our 
respectability ; for it will remove a cloud which seemed to darken the 
countenance of our mother Church, and will place us in a position 
more advantageous than we have enjoyed since the years 1715 and 
1745, when attachment to a failing cause brought on our fathers the 
ban of an angry law.’ Your Lordships will perceive, from these 
opinions, that this Bill is highly approved of where approval is most 
to be desired, and I therefore anticipate that it will meet with your 
your Lordships’ concurrence.”—Mirror of Parliament, Session 1840, 
p- 4010. 


The only proceedings which we find to have taken place in 
the House of Commons, are still more brief :— 


* On the motion of Doctor Nicno tt, order for the House resolving 
itself into committee read— 

“ Mr. F. Mavute.—I wish to know whether this Bill recognises 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland as an Established Church ? 


* Doctor NicHoLi.—lIt does not; its object is merely a matter of 


internal regulation, and the words used are ‘Church in Scotland,’ 
and not ‘Church of Scotland.’ 

* The House resolved itself into committee,” &e.—Mirror of Parlia- 
ment, Session 1840, p. 4340. 


We cannot help suspecting that, if it had been explained to 
the House that the bill was to ufflect the ecclesiastical condition 
of three-fourths of its members, so often as they may have occa- 
sion to go to Scotland, and that it would be reftrred to by the 
Primate as establishing the communion of the Churches, with all 
the consequences which he deduces from it, there Ed have 
been other parties to the discussion besides Dr. Nicholl and a 
Presbyterian member from Scotland. If the use now sought to 
be made of this measure of “ internal regulation” be legitimate, 
then, simple as it looks, and silently as it was allowed to go 
hrough both Houses, it materially affects the ecclesiastical con- 
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dition and rights of every member of the Church of England, whom 
business, or relaxation, or military service, or the search of the 
picturesque, may lead to the north ; “the important principle of 
Catholicity among Protestant Episcopal Churches” implying, that 
they must change their Church because they have changed their 
place of abode. Such a transference of spiritual connexion, ef- 
fected by Act of Parliament, savours to us quite as much of Eras- 
tianism as of Catholicity. 

Yet, if the alleged communion does not rest upon the Act 
of 1840, we are driven to ask, when and how it did take 
place? We presume it was not during last century, while the 
Scottish Episcopal Church continued in her “ attachment to a 
failing cause,” and fraternized with the non-jurors in England. 
Was it the single act of Dr. Sandford that introduced the change, 
when he first set the example of joining the Scottish Church in 
1804? Or the civil and cautious letters of several English and 
Trish bishops, in reply to the communication by the Scottish 
Primus, that the clergy of his Church had subscribed the Thirty- 
nine Articles? Or, again, did it take place in 1806, when thir- 
teen English and Irish clergymen had joined by their own volun- 
tary act? Or at some later period when the junction was more 
nearly unanimous? When it is remembered what is the only 
kind and extent of communion between the Churches, which 
would be of any avail in this matter, and about which it would 
not be useless to dispute, we presume it will hardly be referred 
to any of these sources. And yet, they constitute the whole 
history of the connexion between the two Churches. We are 
thus thrown back upon “the principle of Catholicity,” as the 
sole groundwork of the claim set up for the Scottish bishops by 
their brother bishops in the south. 

This principle, in the novel shape in which it is now contend- . 
ed for, is repudiated by all professing Christendom. It does not 
even find countenance in the Church of Rome; which, if she 
imposes subjection to a territorial episcopacy in every country, 
only maintains the authority of her own bishops, who are subject 
to her control, and for whom she is responsible. No other Church, 
of any form or polity whatsoever, refuses to vindicate her mem- 
bers, or to allow them to vindicate themselves, in the enjoyment 
of her doctrine; and discipline, and ritual, wheresoever they may 
be. The assertion of an inherent authority in the bishop, not in 
his Church but over his territory, which necessarily unchurches 
every other communion, and treats all who do not submit to it 
as schismatics and outcasts, is the highest form of priestly usur- 
pation. The rise of the Papacy was its natural fruit; .for the 
Churches, in thus each admitting the exclusive claims of the 
others, might reasonably wish for a common and paramount au- 
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thority to which they might all appeal. A similar congeries of 
Protestant Episcopal Churches, each possessed of supreme and 
exclusive authority within a certain district, would soon feel the 
same necessity. 

As a system of antagonism to Rome, “ the Catholic principle” 
does not, like Luther and the Reformation, enter a universal pro- 
test against the papal heresy, and call the Church of Rome to 
account for her doctrine. Whoever is acquainted with the writ- 
ings of this school, knows that their denunciations of Popery are 
chiefly aimed at the aggressions of “ the Italian bishop,” and his 
breach of that universal Church neutrality, which is the key-stone 
of the system. The antagonist forces are “ the Roman obe- 
dience,” and “ the independent British Episcopacy.” “ Rome is 
no more qualified to judge for England in such matters, than 
England is for Rome.” Manifest truth as there is in such state- 
ments, it is but half the truth of the Reformation ; and it is a feeble 
protest against the system of false doctrine, and spiritual usurpa- 
tion at home as well as abroad, and religious fraud, of the Church 
of Rome. But the advocates of the new Catholic system cannot 
well use bolder language in regard to an “ independent Episco- 
pacy.” The Roman Catholic clergy are, in England, schisma- 
tical intruders. In the Papal States, there is no ground, on the 
Catholic principle, for the same charge. 

The relation of the Church of Kagland to other Protestant 
Episcopal Churches presents, however, still greater difficulties 
to the supporters of this system. It may be said that the case 
of the Church of Rome has been formally taken up by the An- 
glican Church and disposed of, no matter whether in strict con- 
formity with the Catholic principle or not. The knot has been 
cut, if it could not be untied. Bat other Protestant Episcopal 
Churches have never been subjected to such a judgment, and 
the Catholic principle seems in their case an insuperable bar to 
its being entered upon. If the recent secession from the Romish 
Church in Germany shall finally take the form of a Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the claims of its “ independent episcopacy” 
will submit to no scrutiny. England is not entitled to judge for 
Germany ; and if the Teutonic bishops shall be clothed with the 
one essential title of a pure descent, and are free from the recog- 
nised Roman heresy, another principle than the Catholic one 
must be invented, before any lesser defects of doctrine or disci- 
pline can be inquired into, either by the Church of England or 
her members, as a preliminary to submitting in Germany to the 
authority of the New German Catholic Church. Just so, the 
Protestant Episcopal Churches in America and Scotland are 
each of them an “ independent episcopacy,” upon whose jurisdic- 

tion the Church of England will not and dare not intrude, by 
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investigating their doctrine or criticizing their ritual, even for 
the sake of vindicating her own members from the charge of 
“manifest schism,” for refusing to receive the one, or to worship 
according to the other. 

But neither the fact of actually existing communion, nor the 
Catholic theory, are entirely relied on by the opponents of the 
dissentients in Scotland. It is said that their objections, even if 
the objectors were ecclesiastically free to urge them, are exagge- 
rated and untimely ; the differences upon which so much stress 
is laid, never having formerly been considered of importance, 
and there being nothing in the present time to excite a sincere 
apprehension in regard to them. This is, at least, a more intel- 
ligible ground of opposition ; but is it better founded? Are the 
times in no respect changed? And will any intelligent person, 
be his opinions what they may, say that there is now no more 
reason to apprehend the growth of Popish or semi-popish opinions 
in this country, than there was thought to be in the beginning 
of the century, when Dr. Sandford and other English clergymen 
joined the Scottish Episcopal Church? It is notorious that at 
that time, and until very recently, the fear of Popery was thought 
to be at least in abeyance, if not at an end. The “Errors of 
Romanism” have unexpectedly presented themselves in a new 
form, and as intimately connected with the organization of the 
Episcopal Churches. The danger, which a few years ago ap- 
peared to be external and distant, if not visionary, is now immi- 
nently threatening every Protestant Episcopal Communion from 
within. Even the most ardent admirers of the Catholic principle 
have felt this danger, as they have seen its supporters, on whom 
they most relied, falling off to the Church of Rome. Evangelical 
Episcopalians have not thought the open deserters of their com- 
munion the only victims of the false system of the Romish Church 
Has Episcopalianism in Scotland been exempted from this crisis ? 
We confess we have been not a little surprised by statements which 
we have lately read, as if the Tweed were the Lethe of polemical 
discussion, over whose stream the northward passenger never 
carried the strifes and dissensions of the disputatious world he 
left behind him. We are told that, for the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, the Tractarian controversy “ appeared to have no exist- 
ence ;” and severe are the denunciations upon the sowers of dis- 
sension who imported it into her peaceful borders. This, if it 
were true, ren it certainly is not, would be, at the best, an 
equivocal statement. The absence of the controversy might de- 
pend upon the unanimity of the Church in an unsound view of 
the controverted points; in which case, the first advocates of 
better opinions would be sure to be accused of importing the con- 
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troversy. The real question is as to the existence, not of the 
Tractarian controversy, but of Tractarian opinions and practices. 
If these existed without controversy in the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, the alarm of Evangelical Episcopalians was only on that 
account the more natural, Let us hear a Scottish Bishop on 
this subject. 

“Such being the circumstances of our ecclesiastical body, we are not 
open to the influence of any temporary movement from without. The 
waves of that sea which has been put in motion elsewhere do not reach 
us; and therefore, all insinuations, that we have adopted views, or 
admitted impressions from learned persons in another section of the 
Church, are totally without foundation. Such teaching was not needed 
here: our native clergy required not the light which it is meant to 
convey ; and our people, generally speaking, had not so far forgotten 
the instruction received in their youth as to render a revival necessary 
from any other quarter, however respectable. 

“ As to the doctrines which have been revived or recommended in 
the south, it becomes me not to give any opinion. Considered simply 
as principles of the doctrines of Christ, I find not that they have been 
condemned by any who, by learning and research, have qualified 
themselves to pronounce a judgment. Some strange opinions have, no 
doubt, been associated with the elucidation of orthodox views. . . 

. . But still I am satisfied that, under the overruling providence 
of God, real and substantial good will result from this apparent evil.” 
—Bishop Russell’s Charge, 1842, quoted by the Bishop of Cashel. 

According to this rather sweeping representation of the 
opinions of the Scottish Episcopal clergy, they were already far 
advanced upon the path on which the Tractarians were only 
entering. ‘Tractarian theology was no new science to them, and 
in it they were not liable to the errors of novices. This might 
be very satisfactory to Bishop Russell ; but it could not be other- 
wise than alarming to persons of evangelical opinions from the 
south. They could not help feeling that they and their views— 
which they believe to be the views of their own Communion— 
were altogether at a disadvantage in the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. Even though her ministers and members are, we trust, 
not so universally beyond the teaching of the Tractarians as 
Bishop Russell believes, still, undoubtedly, the highest Church 
principles—the doctrine of apostolical succession in its most un- 
scriptural and schismatical form, the exclusive rights of the epis- 
copate, the specific efficacy of the sacraments, incorrect notions in 
regard to the Eucharist, the disposition to magnify church order 
and ritual to the disparagement of purity of doctrine and Christian 
exertion, and, finally, the fantastical observances with which the 
system amuses and gains its more weak-minded converts—have 
in Scotland, as elsewhere, their supporters, neither few nor unin- 
fluential. If some of these errors are indigenous, and of mature 
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growth, in the northern Church, so much the worse. It is still 
more material, that there the controversy must be maintained 
upon other grounds than in the Church of England. In the 
Scottish Communion, the Thirty-nine Articles are of secondary 
and undefined authority ; the voice of the Church of England, 
speaking either by her legitimate organs or in the writings of her 
most approved divines, is of no authority at all. The Liturgy, 
though its use is sanctioned, is in regard to its doctrinal eifect 
postponed to the symbols of the Scottish Church, giving 
forth a different utterance. The Canons of the Church of 
England are, of course, of no force in any other Communion, 
The Scottish Episcopal Church revised, or rather remodelled, 
her Canons so lately as 1838, and they bear traces, too visible, of 
the inauspicious season in which they were composed.* ‘It is 
plain that an appeal on behalf of evangelical doctrine against 
prevailing error, must, within that Church, be made to autho- 
rities quite different from those which prevail in the Church of 
England—to a Communion Service, for example, containing 
doctrine which the Church of, England long ago distinctly 
rejected, and to Canons whose tenor, as shown more clearly on 
every revisal, is unfavourable. 

Sut the appeal against a doubtful state of things was already 
being taken by the other party. If the Tractarian controversy 
had no existence for the Scottish Episcopal Church, the Trac- 
tarian movement was abundantly energetic. For reasons which 
we have already explained, the peculiarities of Scottish Epis- 
copacy have long hardly existed m Edinburgh, where a large 
proportion of the Episcopal laity have been more or less directly 
connected with the Church of England, and where almost all the 
clergy have derived their orders from thence. In this respect, 
however, a change appears to be in progress. The modern Scot- 
tish' Communion Office had been long unknown, except in edi- 
tions printed in the north of Scotland for local use. But the 
copy now before us is printed at Edinburgh in 1842, (its ap- 
pearance sufficiently betokening the school to which it belongs,) 
and we believe it }s now used in one of the Edinburgh chapels. 

In 1844, Mr. Cheyne, an Episcopal clergyman in Aberdeen, 
preached a sermon before the Bishop and clergy of the diocese, 


* This is a part of the subject on which we have not space to enter. In the 
Canons of 1838, was first introduced the distinct and absolute assertion of the pri- 
mary authority of the Scottish Communion Office. The Bishop of Cashel states 
that the word “ Protestant,” which occurs seventeen times in the Canons as they 
had been last drawn up in 1828, is carefully expunged in the edition of 1838, in 
which it does not oceur once. And yet we are told that the Tractarian controversy 
had no existence for the Scottish Episcopal Communion, until it was imported by 
Mr. Druminond in 1842—not too soon, some of our readers may think. 
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in Synod assembled, and published it at their unanimous request. 
It does not fall within our present purpose to examine the pecu- 
liar views set forth in this discourse, and in the notes and pre- 
faces by which the different editions have been accompanied. 
The whole publication is marked by the frankness and boldness, 
as well as obvious sincerity, with which all the most extreme 
views of the avowedly anti-protestant party* in the Episcopal 
churches are maintained. The writer evidently feels that, within 
his own church, he combats on advantageous ground, and he 
neither waives nor conceals, but triumphantly advances, the dif- 
ferences in the standards of the Scottish and English communions. 
He thus appeals to the authorities which his Church regards, 
against “the discordant utterances of a mixed theology,” in 
which she has hitherto indulged weak consciences trained up in 
the doctrines of the Church of England :-— 


“ Though in one grand point of catholic doctrine she has kept aud 
witnessed the truth, in other respects she has been contented with the 
discordant utterances of a mixed theology, and perhaps boasted of the 
comprehensive laxity which tolerated the extremes of Catholic truth 
on the one hand, and Protestant heresy on the other.” —(Sermon, p. 25.) 


In a note upon the passage, he says— 


“The Church has been involved in inextricable embarrassments 
by the vacillating course adopted in this matter. Not the least 
of these embarrassments is the admission of inconsistent doctrines 
upon this, the most awful of all subjects. Yet is it not so? Are 
not inconsistent doctrines taught and tolerated among us? No doc- 
trines can be conceived more inconsistent than that which incul- 
cates belief in the real presence of Christ in the Eucharist, and that 
which rejects it as Popery, and teaches us that He is no more present 
there than he is anywhere else, where two or three are gathered 
together for prayer. Or again, what can be more inconsistent than 
the doctrine of the sacrifice aud the direct denial of it? or the belief of its 
propitiatory nature, and the unqualified condemnation of it? Yet these 
‘ discordant utterances’ are heard on every side ; and though one set 
of these doctrines is plainly and confessedly anti-Catholic, it takes 
refuge under the indefinite and halting testimony of the English Liturgy, 
and there finds it ; and is not this to speak with ‘ stammering lips.’ 

* And can the Church which has not vigour to suppress doctrines 
inconsistent with her own holiest service, be a suflicient guide to the 
truth? Is it not too plain that she succumbs to that fundamental posi- 
tion of all heresy—that every one has a right to judge for himself according 
to what he thinks to be in Scripture? There is not, perhaps, any form of 


* © As it stands revealed in its modern development,” says Mr. Cheyne, “ J am 
unable to distinguish Protestantism from the rankest heresy—it stands as the antago- 
nist of Catholicity.” Preface, p. 8. . 
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discordant teaching prevalent in the Church of England which does 
not find a place among us, though, perhaps, we have hardly yet attained 
the same intensity of Lutheranism which reigns triumphant in one 
numerous section of that Church. We do not the less thankfully 
acknowledge our deep indebtedness to that Church, though we may 
trace many of the evils under which we labour to her influence.”—P. 35. 


The misfortune in regard to all this, and much more of a simi- 
lar nature, that is said by Mr. Cheyne and those members of his 
church who hold the same views, is, that unhappily they have 
much to rely upon in the authorities of their church, and also, it 
may be feared, in the traditional sentiments which prevail in that 
smaller, but officially influential, circle, which is chiefly per- 
vaded by the idiosyncracies of Scottish Episcopacy; while a 
member of the Church of England is, by joining the Scottish 
Episcopal communion, necessarily deprived of great part of the 
constitutional defences to which he would trust in the same con- 
troversy in his own church. Persons so situated, may well feel 
that they ought not, by a voluntary junction with the Scottish 
Episcopal communion, to compromise the doctrines they have 
received from their own church, and place themselves at so great 
a disadvantage for maintaining the truth. 

It is with these views that the Church of England dissentients 
have receded from connexion with the Scottish Episcopal Com- 
munion. They have taken this step upon grounds of -scrip- 
tural authority, and Christian expediency, and genuine catho- 
licity, and we would warn them not to defend their position 
upon any lower grounds, or allow their case to be complicated 
and obscured by a discussion of statute law and civil right. It 
is true, the arguments and representations of their opponents pro- 
voke such an encounter, the result of which would be to demon- 
strate that the pretensions by which their religious freedom and 
ecclesiastical standing are threatened, find no countenance in the 
law of the land, from the Revolution down to the present 
time. But this is not the vindication which they are interested 
to seek. Their case rests upon the fahdamental and universal 
principles of Christian polity. It asks and can receive no 
remedy from the legislature or the law. 

Onr readers may now judge whether the position of the adhe- 
rents of the Church of England, residing in Scotland, is so un- 
tenable as it has been called. To us it seems clear that they are not 
bound to an involuntary association with the Scottish Episcopal 
Church upon the ground of a communion between the churches, 
which has certainly never taken place in any sense that can at 
all ‘affect the question; while the only other ground for such an 
involuntary union, is the false church theory of the Tractarian 
party; in its most repulsive and unscriptural form. This theory 
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of catholicity, to avail at all in the present argument, must pur- 
sue no via media—it must distinctly set aside all considerations 
of doctrine and conscientious difference, in order to assert with- 
out qualification the indefeasible and exclusive rights of the 
Scottish Kpiscopate. It must make soundness of creed, and 
purity of ritual, and conscientious assent, nothing; and the 
Church, or rather (for that would involve a very false assump- 
tion) church order, every thing, in its construction and interpre- 
tation of an ecclesiastical institute. It must acknowledge the 
absolute sovereignty of the Scottish Bishops over the conscience 
of members of the Church of England, and the want of right, 
as well as incapacity, of that Church to countenance them in 
adhering to her doctrines and ritual. 

Nothing short of this can make good the claims which are set up 
for Scottish Episcopacy over members of the Church of England. 
Even the denial of the right of private judgment will not ayail 
in this instance. It is by the aid of the other parts of the 
“ church system,” that the English bishops must cast off their too 
zealous adherents. It cannot be sane that their Church has 


given a synodical judgment, or any ecclesiastical decision at all, 
however informal, upon the points at issue between the dissentients 
and the Scottish Episcopal communion. The most vehement 
opponent of private judgment cannot complain that members of 


the Church of England exercise their own reason and conscience, 
upon matters on which their Church has pronounced no judg- 
ment. Even if they are wrong, she can give them no guidance, 
because she has formed no opinion upon the points in dispute. If 
the Church of England (and this is the issue to which we wish 
to bring the argument) would be entitled to judge for her- 
self of the doctrine, and ritual, and practice of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, as a preliminary to fall and entire communion, 
or rather—for that is nearer the case—to absolute identification, 
then, clearly, her members must individually possess the same 
right, at least until she shall relieve them of the responsibility 
by taking it upon herself. If they, in the existing state of things, 
have not this right, we know not how it can be asserted for their 
Church when she shall see fit to exercise it. It is proper that the 
Church of England and Ireland should be aware that, in this Scot- 
tish question, little likely to attract attention elsewhere, it is not 
the ecclesiastical standing of a few adherents in Scotland only that 
is compromised, but the rights of the Church itself, and the most 
fundamental principles of ecclesiastical polity,—and that .the 
claims now made on behalf of the Scottish Episcopate ¢an only 
be sanctioned by the tacit admission, in this foreign question, of 
the loftiest of those assertions of the supremacy of Church order, 
which are still the subject of arduous contest within their own 


communion. 
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THis is a wonderful and an admirable book. It is proper to 
clear from all ambiguity the language intended to express very 
large and hearty commendation, We look upon the present 
work as a wonderful one, not, indeed, because Lord Campbell 
has written it, but because a vast and varied repertory of infor- 
mation and thought, embracing a broad field of inquiry, traversed 
with a minute particularity of research, exhibiting at once such 
a discursive ‘nd critical survey of men, and books, and events, 
and abounding in so much clearness, vigour, and justice of senti- 
ment and reflection, has been arranged so accurately and so 
agreeably in an astonishingly brief period of time. 


“ When suddenly freed,” says the noble author, “in the autumn of 
1841, from professional and official occupations, I revelled for a while 
in the resumption of my classical studies, and in the miscellaneous 
perusal of modern authors. By degrees I began to perceive the want 
of a definite object. I recollected what Lord Coke and Lord Bacon 
say of the debt due from every successful lawyer to his profession, 
and I felt within me a revival of the aspiration after literary fame, 
which, in my most busy days, I was never able entirely to extinguish. 
Having amused myself with revising for the press ‘a Selection of my 
Speeches at the Bar and in the House of Commons,’ I resolved to 
write ‘THe Lives of THE CHANCELLORS,’ ”—Preface, p. i. 


The bold and happy resolution has been prosecuted with 
singular energy. The collection simply, within four years, of 
meagre and superficial biographies, the mere stringing of the 
i \ beads, might have sufficiently occupied many ; but in the hours 
available during so short a space, to a leisure which was not by 
i any means otherwise “ a Ghartaved libertine,” to be able to 
fashion, and bind in rich and graceful setting, a_ brilliant 
chaplet, from materials of which some were to be acquired with 
diligerice and labour, and some to be culled and sorted with dis- 
criminating taste, is an intellectual and literary effort of rare 
occurrence and unusual strength. But the whole career of Lord 
Canijibell is an example of felicitous industry. His reputation 
atthe Bar was reared gradually and firmly on a solid basis. In 
the ‘front ranks of an emulous and a laborious profession, his 
enérgy, perseverance, and judgment advanced him to an eminent 
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position. The secret of his success, no doubt, as in many other 
notable instances, is to be traced primarily to his resolute main- 
tenance of a resolute will to succeed. Having chosen the path 
which should lead him to the summit of the hill proverbially 
so hard to climb, his subsequent progress has been undeviat+ 
ingly onwards and upwards. The ~~ and tact of the 
advocate, the authority and force of the lawyer, the admirable 
discretion and firmness of the Attorney-General, are acknow- 
ledged beyond controversy. These excellent qualities we shall 
fearlessly assert to have resulted directly from the discipline 
and exercise in which he trained and kept all the capabilitied 
of his intellect and mind, rather than from any splendid na- 
tural gifts. He must have seasonably learned two good lessons 
—the value of time and the value of knowledge, an alliance 
stronger in the world’s warfare than wit, imagination, or elo- 
quence. Thus, the practice which is said to make perfect lost 
none of its efficacy in his hands; and thus, as it will ever be— 
with the habit grew the enviable power of despatching immense 
masses of business rapidly and well. The volumes before us, 
composed with so much facility, and characterized by a charming 
pellucidness of style, strikingly attest what marvels may be ac- 
complished by this healthful and bracing nurture of the faculties. 

We must not, however, be understood by these observations to 
indicate a belief, that Lord Campbell, when he entered on his 
self-imposed labour of love, had selected at random, a subject of 
which he was then entirely ignorant; and that we are now reap 
ing a harvest of which his mind did not contain any of the seeds 
a few years ago. So preposterous a notion we could not enter- 
tain. The zealous student whose restless curiosity—the practi- 
cal lawyer whose daily expanding and accumulating business, 
carried him again and again in every direction through the sin- 
uous regions of English jurisprudence, was, of course, not only 
familiar with the names of illustrious Lord Chancellors, but con- 
versant with the general outlines of their lives and fortunes, with 
the recorded wisdom or folly of their maxims and opinions, and 
with a thousand traditionary reminiscences and anecdotes, scan- 
dalous or creditable to their fame, which people everywhere the 
garrulous sanctuaries of Themis. It would be hazardous, be- 
sides, we imagine, to doubt anybody’s acquaintance, to a certain 
extent, with ed 2 Beckett or Cardinal Beaufort, Wolsey 
or Sir Thomas More, Lord Bacon or Lord Clarendon, Shaftes- 
bury or Jeffreys. But the law, particularly in England, is a 
jealous monopolist, never indulging with impunity its favourites 
in any protracted pilgrimage beyond its own domains, although 
obliging them to visit, with a tantalizing frequency and hurry, 
almost every other province of human knowledge. It is the good 
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fortune of men like Lord Campbell, who have nobly exonerated 
themselves from an engrossing servitude, at last to be allowed to 
waken the dormant longings, and stir the smouldering fires, to 
which air and room were hitherto denied. It was, perhaps, in 
the din and dust of forensic strife, that the idea of writing the 
“ Lives of the Chancellors” first occurred to his mind, which 
would then wander over a gallery of many indistinct and strange 
portraits, mingled, but hardly blending, with some well-known 
features. Of all of them it may now be his pleasant boast to 
way) 
sal datur ora tueri, 





Et notas audire et reddere voces.” 





Nobody, we presume, can doubt that Lord Campbell, in re- 
solving to write the Lives of the Chancellors of England, appro- 
priated a great theme. We remember no other country where 
the biography of a Judge involves so often and so intimately the 
entire political history of the realm, nor any other monarchy in 
which, from such an early period as the nearest and chief coun- 
sellor of the Crown, the scholar in the robes of peace has been 
preferred to the warrior in his coat of mail. This fact is, in truth, 
a type of the constitution of England. The equitable and pure 
administration of justice has been for ages a peculiar object of 
national solicitude, which has watched, and guarded, and vindi- 
cated, with a keen eye and a strong hand, this grand foundation 
of order, prosperity, and freedom. The predominating influ- 
ence among Englishmen, from remotest times, has ever been a 
oe reverential affection for the laws of the land; because 
or them the majesty of justice has, on the whole, always 
canopied and shielded, not stifled and fettered, the liberty of the 
individual and the dignity of the citizen. ‘The most violent con- 
vulsions which have shaken England, were generated by 
attempts to disturb the security of this principle. The tendency 
to assert and broaden its operation is every where visible, from 
Magna Charta to the great rebellion, and continues to be as con- 
spicuous at the present hour, we need not observe, as it ever was 
formerly. The very wars of the Roses indirectly, but power- 
fully, promoted its extension and stability; for the body of the 
people took little interest in these internecine feuds of the 
nobility. The barons, with their immediate retainers, house by 
house, and race by race, disappeared beneath the mutual havoc. 
The burghers and the commonalty, pursuing their tenor of 

@aceful industry, multiplied and flourished, until, their wealth 
oming useful, and their favour consequently important, each 
fresh. usurper filled the blots of his doubtful title, and cemented 
the pillars of his tottering throne, by the concession of those 
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privileges, and the confirmation of those rights, which, under 
enterprising and faithful guardianship, made the Towns and the 
Corporations the cradles of the intelligence, opulence, and inde- 
pendence of England. The struggle for ———- which raged 
through many reigns between the State and the Church, includ- 
ing, as a momentous branch of the contest, the ascendancy of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and canons over the civil tribunals and 
the common im is only another phasis of the same indomitable 
predilection for the diffusion and prevalence of plain, evenhanded 
English justice. Emblematical, therefore, we repeat it to be of 
the magnificent system of government, which, swelling beyond 
its original purpose of preserving the tranquillity and welfare of 
the half of one island, now safely upholds the enormous Empire 
of Britain, that the Lord Chancellor of England, the head of the 
highest Court of law and equity, has been, under Saxon and 
Norman, Plantagenet and Tudor, Stuart and Guelph, the keeper 
of the conscience of the sovereign. And we go back far enough 
when we know that “the first English Chancellor with whom 
we can be said to be really acquainted” was the grandson of 
ALFRED. 
Having from the Conquest downwards, with few interruptions, 
a complete series of Chancellors, we are prepared to find there 
some of the most memorable and glorious names in the English 
annals, Nor will such an ample catalogue fail to disclose 
characters as vicious, feeble, and despicable as the others are 
virtuous and bright. Men holding every variety of opinion, 
actuated by the most contrary motives, and essentially differing 
in temperament, endowments, and accomplishments—the wise 
and weak, the bigot and the enthusiast, the staunch patriot and 
the versatile courtier, the high-priest of lofty science and the 
votary of grovelling sensuality, the subtle politician and the arro- 
gant churchman, the able but corrupt, as well as the able and 
honest judge, and many others, all playing in their time the same 
=~ so discordantly, were necessarily to be described and judged 
y their common biographer. The duties of the earlier Chan- 
cellors, too, were not always very consistent with our circum- 
scribed notions of the sedate and pacific avocations of these 
dignified functionaries. We should hear with surprise, possibly, 
of Lord Lyndhurst having started abruptly, during the hearing 
of a cause, for the banks of the Sutlej, to lead our gallant Indian 
army to the capture of Lahore, or of Lord Cottenham eagerly 
accepting the command of a naval squadron destined to solve 
the puzzle of Oregon by the bombardment of New York. The 
noble author himself, whose bloodless laurels are now cheerfully 
accorded to him, would more willingly, we imagine, replace Sir 
Edward Sugden than Sir Edward Blakeney. But TurKuLet, 
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Alfred's yrandson, to whom we have ‘already alluded, proved at 
thé head of the citizens of London, ona stout battle field, that 
the ‘sword of justice, in the hands of the Chancellor, may not rust 
in the scabbard. And so did several of his successors. One of 
them, in fact, Sir John Bourchier, the first lay Chancellor, was a 
soldier, who, “ on great occasions,” Lord Campbell writes slily, 
“ notwithstanding his inexperience, attended in person, and de- 
cided according to his own notions of law ebdeie? But 
when we are told that he, having been appointed by Edward III. 
as a kind of coup-d’état to curb ecclesiastical ambition, was also 
the Prime Minister, and actively discharged the duties of the 
Foreign Secretary, there is irresistibly suggested the image of a 

eater Captain, who, for a short while within the memory of all, 

eld the official seals of a whole Cabinet. The valorous Bour- 
chier, however, sat uneasily on the woolsack, and about ten 
months after his elevation was dismissed from the office of Chan- 
cellor, which was then conferred on the first regularly bred com- 
mon-lawyer who ever attained that eminence in England. The 
Great Seal, it seems, was likewise occasionally consigned to the 
custody of gentler and fairer hands, the commission by Henry 
III. in favour of Queen Eleanor as Lady Keeper during his 
absence in Gascogny being still extant. Her judicial demeanour 
appears to be little favourable to the repetition of such an expe- 
riment. Thus Lord Campbell’s comprehensive and inquisitive 
plan opens to, and forces upon him every thing—however vast 
or trivial, however grave or gossiping—which delineates or illus- 
trates the lives of those who have been Chancellors of England. 
The legendary renown of St. Swithin, and the sure immortality 
of the philosopher of Verulam, the venerable integrity of For- 
tescue, and the vile sycophancy of North, require and receive 
alike from him consideration and discussion. It is a long chain 
to link in a continuous narrative, which shall be correct, instruc- 
tive, and fascinating. 

There was, besides, another very interesting topic, obviously 
encompassed by his general subject, upon which a writer, quali- 
fied as Lord Campbell was to speak of it, could not help being 
full and distinct. The merits or faults of the consecutive Chan- 
cellors from Alfred to the Revolution in 1688, would scarcely be 
intelligible without a reference repeatedly to the court over which 
they presided, the jurisdiction they exercised, and the law they 
administered. No better opportunity could offer itself of giving 
a compendious and luminous account of the institution and nature 
of ‘the office of Chancellor, of the imperceptible growth of his 
power by the progressive development of the paramount influence 
of tle Court of ‘Chancery,' until little was left not amenable to 
its jterference, and of the ‘practical consolidation of those vague 
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and somewhat arbitrary principles, from which this overshadowing 
tribunal emerged, into the definite and regular science and sys- 
tem, fortified by stable rules and authoritative precedents, which 
now permeates, modifies, and controls such an immense propor- 
tion of all the affairs and transactions in which an Englishman 
in any relation. of life or business can be engaged or implicated. 
Accordingly, by classing the Chancellors under the reigns of the 
Sovereigns whom they served, convenient pauses aud breaks are 
commanded, which, without complicating the sinplicitysor inter- 
rupting the unity of the author’s design in forming a series of 
biographies concurrent with the actual order of history, adinit 
and justify such retrospective or prefatury reflections and dis- 
quisitions, as may be applicable to the combined events of many 
years and many lives, or be elicited by the solitary splendour of 
one dazzling character or career. At useful intervals, likewise, 
our attention may be so arrested on memorable epochs, which 
point to the commencement of some material improvement, or 
fix the extinction of a worthless antiquity. It is in one of such 
reviews, for example, of the state of the law under Edward I, 


that we read— 


* Although we have no trace of the decisions of the Chancellors of 
Edward I., we know, from recent discoveries in the Tower of London, 
that they exercised important judicial functions both in the King’s 
council and in their own court, where they sometimes had the assist- 
ance of others, and sometimes sat alone. No case of importance was 
heard in the Council when the Chancellor was absent ; and cases were 
referred by the council for his consideration in Chancery, either by 
himself, or with the advice of specified persons whom he was to summon 
to assist him. Sometimes the subject of these suits was such as would 
now only be taken cognisance of in courts of common law,—as disturb- 
ance of right of pasture ;—but others were of a nature that would now 
be properly considered in a court of equity,—as assignment of dower, a 
discovery of facts by the examination of the defendant, and the exer- 
cise of the visitatorial power of the Chancellor representing the Seve- 
reign. 

** All writers who have touched upon our juridical history have 
highly extolled the legal improvements which distinguished the reign 
of Edward I., without giving the slightest credit for them to any one 
except the King himself; but if he is to be denominated the English 
Justinian, it should be made known who were the Trebonians who 
were employed by him: and the English nation owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the Chancellors, who must have framed and revised the statutes 
which are the foundation of our judicial system,—who must, by expla- 
nation and argument, have obtained for them the sanction of Puarlia- 
ment,—and who must have watched over their construction and opera- 
tion when they first passed into law. I shall rejoice if I sugcced in 
doing tardy justice to the memory of Robert Burnel, decidedly the 
first in this class, and if I attract notice to his successors, who walked 
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in his footsteps. To them, too, we are probably indebted for the trea- 
tises entitled * Fleta’ and ‘ Britton,’ which are said to have been 
written at the request of the King, and which, though inferior in style 
and arrangement to Bracton, are wonderful performances for such an 
age, and make the practitioners of the present day, who are bewildered 
in the midst of an immense legal library, envy the good fortune of their 
predecessors who, in a few manuscript volumes, copied by their own 
hand, and constantly accompanying them, could speedily andjclearly 
discover all that was known on every point that might arise.”—Vol. 
i., Pp. 185-6. 

It may occur to the uninitiated and presumptuous that if this 
commendable ardour for legal reform had steadily animated each 
individual in the long line of Chancellors, we ought to have been 
saved the groans of modern lawyers, and, let us add, the linger- 
ing anguish of modern suitors, writhing under the terrible accu- 
mulation which makes even Lord Campbell sigh for the pristine 
comforts of manuscripts and manuals, and “ overwhelmed,” to 
use the words of Gibbon, embodying the Roman agony in a 
species of similar distress, “by the weight and variety of new 
laws, which, at the end of five centuries, became a grievance 
more intolerable than the vices of the city.” The sid giant, 
Codification, in spite of the outlandish cacophony of his name, 
may yet be, though we do not think he is, destined to strangle 
the hydra of British laws; but even then, we fear, the evil of 
“an immense legal library” would be neither cured nor much 
abated. The “brevis libellus” of Hadrian will always be an 
impossibility for us. In the meantime, the hourly publication 
of multitudinous volumes of “ Decisions,” 


“ Jarger far 
Than civil codes, with all their glosses are”— 


is the fruitful parent of indecision. 

In another of those epitomes of the state of the law under 
Edward I11., and not quite seventy years later than the period 
to which our former quotation relates, it is agreeable to be in- 
formed that 


“ The Chancellors in the latter part of this reign, following the ex- 
ample of the distinguished philobiblist De Bury, prided themselves on 
their attainments in literature, and their protection of literary men, and 
they must have had a powerful influence in directing the pursuits and 
developing the genius of Chaucer and Gower. They encouraged the 
use of the English language, not only by the statute against the use of 
French in the courts of law, but by their own example on the most 
public occasions. In the 36 Edward III. we find the earliest record of 
the use of English in any parliamentary proceeding. The roll of that 
year is found in French, as usual, but it expressly states that the causes 
of summoning parliament were declared “en Englois.” The precedent 
then set by Lord Chancellor Edington was followed in the two succeed- 
ing years by Lord Chancellor Langham, and from this time viva voce 
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proceedings in Parliament were generally in English, with the excep- 
tion of giving the royal assent to bills, although the entry of some of 
these proceedings in the reign of Queen Victoria is still in Norman 
French.” —Vol. i., pp. 272-3. 

The honourable pride in literary glory which fired Chancellors 
of old, still burns, as we see, after the lapse of centuries, with an 
undiminished flame in the bosoms of their successors. 

Having cursorily glanced at the subject selected by Lord 
Campbell, we can proceed more satisfactorily to examine the 
manner in which he has treated it. And we do not think that 
the inquiry can be more becomingly or truthfully commenced 
than by sincerely complimenting the biographer upon the de- 
lightful spirit of generous impartiality and unexaggerating justice 
which pervades his volumes. It is the me ag not the 
equanimity, of his mood which is so remarkable. He lauds with- 
out flattery, and censures without malignity. But he stints nei- 
ther his praise nor his blame, where he is convinced of their 
being deserved. The frank, fearless honesty with which he hurls 
indignant disdain at meanness and profligacy, is exactly the coun- 
terpart of his manly and unreserved admiration of great and good 
yma and actions. We have not, however, literally speaking, 
detected a single instance in which his judgment, however strong, 
his feelings, however deep, have been improperly warped by pre- 
judice, or driven into excess by passion. No man living, pro- 
bably, holds more decided views regarding the large questions 
which may occupy and agitate the mind of a free country,—more 
uncompromisingly urges the realization of those doctrines and 
principles, which, as he deems, constitute the sound creed of a 
patriotic and constitutional politician, or wages keener hostility 
against the measures and their advocates, opposing and counter- 
acting his views. In Parliament the Whigs have not a bolder 
or a stauncher partizan. But no man who, as Lord Campbell 
does in writing these biographies, has placed himself in the chair 
of the censor, ever was more cautious, more indulgent, and 
more fair in estimating and determining the character of 
others. You may gather from every page of his book the ten- 
dency of his opinions and the bias of his predilections, but will 
fail from them to predicate correctly of the standard by which 
he means to test, in individual cases, the good or the bad, the 
noble or the vile. Never forgetting nor concealing the real 
worth, or the positive depravity of the character, he neglects and 
hides as little the circumstances and the times, the difficulties or 
the temptations in which and through which each is exhibited. 
The darkness, or rudeness, or universal corruption of the age in 
which he appeared, the prevalent and contagious manners of the 
society of the day, the recognized although equivocal morality 
according to which, at different eras in our history, the states- 
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man without contemporary — has steered his flexile course, 
the conflicting interests which unavoidably divided, in ‘the same 
bréast, the affections and duties of the ecclesiastical and the séct- 
lar champion, with a throng of other accidents inseparable from 
the due appreciation of the conduct of the individual, are all 
actaipuilouaty taken into account to preserve the equilibrium of 
judgment, when the scales are rapidly sinking under the weight 
of deeds repugnant to, and condemned by, the code of a more 
enlightened and lofty rectitude. The splendour of talent, on the 
other hand, the glare of genius, the gorgeous schemes of a tower- 
ing ambition like Wolsey’s, the colossal monuments of transcen- 
dant knowledge and wisdom erected by Bacon, do not palliate 
error, or sanctify crime. The very atrocities of the brutal Jef- 
freys cannot overwhelm and silence the meed of approbation to 
which some parts of his judicial excellence are entitled; and we 
may, perhaps, enforce our remarks, by citing here Lord Camp- 
bell’s summary of the character of the monster, whose blood- 
boltered image,— 


“ As they had seen him with these hangman’s hands,” 


is not yet faded from the west of England. 


“ Little remains to be said of him as a statesman or as a criminal 
Judge. His acts, which I have detailed, show him in both capacities to 
deserve reprobation such as no language could adequately express. He 
cannot, like his predecessors Lord Clarendon and Lord Nottingham, be 
accused of bigotry, for all religious creeds as well as all political opi- 
nions seeu to. have been really indifferent to hun, and in his choice of 
those which he professed he was guided only by his ‘ desire to climb.’ 
Even, the strong hatred against Dissenters which he affected when he 
had changed sides, he could (as in Rosewell’s case, ) to please the Govern- 
ment, entirely lay aside or suspend. From his daring and resolute cha- 
racter he probably felt a genuine contempt for ‘a Trimmer,’ and hay- 
ing no personal antipathy to au opponent who boldly went into extremes 
like himself, his bile was excited by watching a struggle between con- 
science and convenience. The revival of the Court of High Commission 
is the ouly great unconstitutional measure which he has the credit of 
haying originated ; but there were no measures, however illegal or per- 
nicious, proposed by Charles or James, to the execution of which he did 
not, devotedly and recklessly abandon himself. England, happy in the 
integrity and mildness of her Judges in the 18th century and in our own 
times,—during the Stuart reigns was cursed by a succession of ruffians 
in ermine, who, for the sake of court favour, violated the principles of 
law, the precepts of religion, and the dictates of humanity ;—but they 
were all greatly outstripped by Jeffreys, and though the infamous Scroggs 
with whom his name is generally coupled, was next to him, there was a 
long ‘interval. between them. 

“ As a civil Judge. he was by no means without high qualifications, 
and in,the absence: of any motive to do wrong, he was willing to do 
right,,,, He,had.a yery quick perception, a vigorous and logical under- 
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standing, and an impressive. eloquence., He must, at the bar have 
seyerely felt his imperfect legal education and. his want of experience 
in civil cases, When appointed Chief Justice he was quite young 
enough by industry to have in a great measure supplied these defects ; 
but instead of sitting down to pore over MS. treatises on Equity prac- 
tice then in circulation, he spent his afternoons and evenings in intrigu- 
ing against the Lord Keeper, or in carousing with his boon eompanions. 
When he had to decide questions respecting fines and recoveries, exe- 
cutory devises and contingent remainders, he could not resort, as on trials 
for treason, to the ‘ fashionable doctrine of supporting the King’s pre- 
rogative in its full extent, and without restriction or limitation, which 
rendered to such as espoused it all that branch of the law called consti- 
tutional, extremely easy and simple.’ Though not learned in his pro- 
fession, what was wanting in knowledge he made up by positiveness, 
and he was very imperious-with his colleagues as well as with the bar. 

“ We find a number of his common law judgments in Shower, Skin- 
ner, and 3 Modern ; but law reporters give an inadequate notion of the 
demeanour of a Chief Justice, as they do not tell us what was furnished 
to him by the puisnies, and they generally suppress what falls from him 
that is inconsiderate. One of the best specimens of Jeffreys’ judicial 
powers is his argument in the case of the East India Company against 
Sandys, in which the question arose as to the validity of the charter 
giving to the plaintiffs the exclusive right of trading to all countries to 
the east of the Cape of Good Hope. Contrary to our notions on the 
subject, he insisted very elaborately and ingeniously that such a charter 
might be granted by the Crown, so as to create a monopoly, without 
any confirmation by parliament, and that the defendant by trading 
within the prescribed limits was liable to the action. Thus he concluded : 
—‘ The King by his charter makes the plaintiffs as it were his ambas- 
sadors to concert peace with the Indians, and Mr. Sandys has com- 
plained that he is not one of them. Because the King may pardon 
every offender, but will not pardon any highwayman now in Newgate, 
must these gaol-birds therefore think themselves injured in their liberty 
and property ? The Company have been at the trouble of discovering 
places, of erecting forts, of keeping forces, of settling factories, and of 
making leagues and treaties ; and it would be against natural equity to 
wrest the benefits from them which they have thus earned. Let there 
be judgment for the plaintiffs.’ 

** When quite sober, he was particularly good as a Nisi Prius Judge. 
Tlis summing up, in what is called ‘ the Lady Ivy’s ease,’ an eject- 
ment between her and the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s to recover 
a large estate at Shadwell, is most masterly. The evidence was exceed- 
ingly complicated, and he gives a beautiful sketch of the whole, both 
documentary and parol; and, without taking the case from the Jury, 
he makes some admirable observations on certain deeds produced by the 
Lady Ivy, which led to the conclusion that they were forged, and to'a 
verdict for the Dean and Chapter. 

‘Considering the systematic form which Equity jurisprudence had 
assumed under his two immediate predecessors, Jefireys must liave been 
very poorly furnished for presiding in Chancery. He had practised 
little before these Judges, and none of their decisions were yet in print ; 
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so that if he had been so inclined, he had not the opportunity to make 
himself familiar with the established practice and doctrines of the Court. 
Roger North says, ‘he came to the Seal without any concern at the 
weight of the duty incumbent upon him ; for at the first, being merry 
over a bottle with some of his old frieuds, one of them told him that he 
would find the business heavy. ‘ Wo,’ said he, ‘ J’! make it light.’ 

** Although he must often have betrayed his ignorance, yet with his 
characteristic boldness and energy he contrived to get through the busi- 
ness without any signal disgrace, and among all the invectives, satires, 
and lampoons by which his memory is blackened, I find little said 
against his decrees. He did not promulgate any body of new orders 
according to recent custom, but, while he held the Great Seal, he issued 
separate orders from time to time, some of which were very useful. He 
first put an end to a very oppressive practice, by which a plaintiff hay- 
ing filed a frivolous and vexatious bill, might dismiss it on paying merely 
20s. costs, and he directed that the defendant should be allowed all the 
costs he had incurred, to be properly ascertained by an officer of the 
Court.. He then checked the abuse of staying actions at law for the 
examination of witnesses abroad, by requiring, before a commission to 
examine them issued, an affidavit specifying the names of the witnesses, 
and the facts they were expected to prove. By subsequent orders which 
he framed, vexatious applications for rehearings were guarded against, 
and an attempt was made to get rid of what has ever been the oppro- 
brium of the Court,—controversies about settling the minutes of a de- 
cree after it has been pronounced.” * * * *—Vol. iii., pp. 580-83. 

“ I have discovered one benevolent opinion of this cruel Chancellor, 
and, strange to say, it is at variance with that of the humane magis- 
trates who have adorned Westminster Hall in the nineteenth century. 
‘ The Prisoners’ Counsel Bill’ was condemned and opposed by almost 
all the Judges in the reign of William IV., yet even Jeffreys was struck 
with the injustice and inequality of the law which, allowing the accused 
to defend himself by counsel, ‘ for a twopenny trespass,’ refuses that 
aid ‘ where life, estate, honour, and all are concerned, and lamented its 
existence while he declared himself bound to adhere to it. The vener- 
able sages who apprehended such multiplied evils from altering the 
practice, must have been greatly relieved by finding that their objections 
have proved as unfounded as those which were urged against the abolition 
of ‘ peine forte et dure,’ and the alarming innovation so long resisted of 
allowing witnesses for the prisoner to be examined under the sanction 
of an oath.”—Jbid, p. 588. 


There is no greater contrast in the morals of literature than 
the temper which sways the composition of these Biographies, 
and the spirit which inflected the pen of Hume in the construc- 
tion of his History. ‘The opposite prepossessions of either writer 
are apparent in, and avowed by both, but stand even more bluntly 
enunciated in the pages of Campbell. They have only embol- 

. dened, without mastering the Biographer; they absorbed and 
enslaved the Historian, who was forced to be artful, wary, eva- 
sive, incomplete, and inevitably partial either as an encomiast or 
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a censurer, in order to fit the proportions of his figures, and 
secure the congruity of his colouring, to a dominant design. — It 
may be very true that Lord Campbell’s work has not legitimately 
any claims to the method and consistency of plan which may pro- 
perly influence a great History in its widest scope. But, be that 
as it may, what we say is, that with political propensities and con- 
victions quite as ardent and deep-rooted as those of Hume, the Bio- 
grapher invariably and successfully prevents their intermeddling 
with the conclusions to which he comes, and with the sentences 
which he pronounces, in reference to friend or to antagonist. 
This is the temper in which the book is written; and having 
perused it with scrupulous care, we deliberately believe that no 
author could more safely indulge the hope, which he breathes in 
his Preface— 

“ That I have shown myself free from any party or sectarian bias ; 
the great principles of civil and religious liberty I ever wish boldly to 
avow, and resolutely to maintain, but I believe that I have fairly 
appreciated the acts and characters of those whose Lives I have had 
in hand, without being swayed by the consideration whether they were 
Roman Catholics or Protestants—Whigs or Tories.”—Preface, p. x. 

If our observations have had too much the sound of an unqua- 
lified panegyric, we shall leave it to time to substantiate them. 
The extended study of the “ Lives of the Chancellors”—of which 
a second edition, we hear with pleasure and without wonder, is 
on the eve of publication—will infallibly confirm our attestation 
that we cannot remember any writer who, giving a free rein to 
the assertion and vindication of his own opinions and feelings, 
has been more “ clear in his great office” of judging the merits 
and failings of his fellows. ‘The “First Series” in our hands, 
bringing us down to the Revolution in 1688, certainly harbingers 
auspiciously the subsequent portion of the work, which will then 
come nearer home, and touch us with more tangible interest 
than the men or events can do anterior to that Second Founda- 
tion of the British Monarchy. 

For the success of his book, Lord Campbell, we are convinced, 
is, in no inconsiderable degree, indebted to the perspicuity of his 
style, the sure reflection of perspicuity of thought. No distinctive 
peculiarity is impressed on his writing. His sentences are not 
sharpened by any idiomatic raciness, or pointed with graphic 
brevity ; but they are not tumid and rounded with a redundant 
—— of words. Not sublime, nor pathetic, he is guiltless of 
declaiming or drivelling. He deals not at all ‘in’ oracular 
apothegms, or sparkling epigrams; but is full of shrewd and 
sound observation, and never dull. Without melting, or strongly 
stirring the reader, his narrations unquestionably rivet’ our 
attention and captivate our sympathy. While borne along by ‘it, 
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we do not rightly estimate the; swiftaess-and,. the power, of the 
transparent equable stream, of his language. )..1t-is- only when, 
with unexhausted. intevest, the third volume is closed, that. we 
start to recollect, how far /we have travelled in. one journey, or at 
least, by, very long. stages, without fatigue. The fascination of 
the “ Lives of the Chancellors” has been thus acknowledged, we 
can. testify, by many ;people;a fact probably more gratifying to 
the noble author than any encomium, of an approving critic. 
Let us here, however, quarrel amicably, but very decidedly, with 
Lord Campbell. The utmost liveliness and fluency in composi- 
tion is attainable, and perfectly compatible with a classical pro- 
priety and elegance of diction. There is an abandon in style 
which, devoid of all affectation, and excluding the notion of any 
effort or toil'on the part of the writer, enchants us when we feel 
it to be natural. But this gracefully seeming negligence is alto- 
gether distinct from carelessness, and loses its whole attraction if 
we meet it rioting even once in a dishevelled phraseology. The 
promiscuous vocabulary of conversation is not open, in its unlaced 
profusion, either to Historian or Biographer. 
“‘ Ut gratas inter mensas symphonia discors, 
Et crassum unguentum, et sardo cum melle papaver, 
Offendunt ; poterat duct quia cena sine istis.” 

Now, bad spices will not, to our taste, so acridly embitter honey, 
as the intermixture of terms or words, which are vulgarly known 
as “cant terms,” or “slang words,” must taint sweet discourse 
with an incurable ill flavour. Some of these words are the very 
foundlings of the language; of an occult parentage, picked up 
from the gutter it is never known by whom, bandied from mouth 
to mouth during their ephemeral existence, and perishing as 
suddenly and mysteriously as they started into vitality, to make 
room for others of their kind, the offspring of darkness and 
vagrancy. For them we trust that the dictionaries of “ English 
undefiled” will not be converted into hospitals. There are others 
of the same species, however, enveloped in a like dusky origin, 
which, without enjoying such a flashy notoriety, survive longer, 
and, under the lax inspection of social intercourse, mingle ulti- 
mately in the currency of sterling coin. It is the duty of the 
correct writer to reject them, as the honest dealer, in making a 
payment, should fling aside a bad shilling. In the reign of 
James I., the Lord Keeper Williams, upon going to take his seat 
in Chancery for the first time, ought to have rode to West- 
minster Hall in grand procession. “ Out of affected humility,” 
Lord Campbell informs us, “he declined this pomp, perhaps 
having a certain misgiving that the lawyers from the Inns of 
Court would not very eagerly join it, and that the nobility might 
not very willingly follow in the train of a parvenu as yet so little 
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distinguished. Some supposed that, from being so ‘severe a 
student, he was not an expert horseman, and that he had appre 
hensions of being sPrLT by the way.” A chancellor “ spilt” in 
the course of a solemn procession to Westminster Hall!) The 
phrase, intolerable where it is, would be of questionable propriety 
even in describing the vagaries of an ex-chancellor of our own 
day, a vision of whom, arrayed in scarlet that Wolsey might have 
envied, is reported to have 
“ Flam’d in the forehead of the morning sky,” 


on the lawns of Badminton or Belvoir. We are inclined also to 
advise Lord Campbell for the future to regard as “ pabulum 
Acherontis” such an expression as “ Lane resolved to go to 
Oxford, where, although there was not likely to be much pabulum 
for barristers, he should, at least, testify his respect for the King’s 
proclamation, and his devotion to the royal cause.” It is grati- 
fying to hear that fees flowed in upon Lord Keeper Guildford so 
fast that he hardly knew how to dispose of them. But surely 
every grace of composition is buried in oblivion in the two short 
sentences— 

“ At one time he had had a fancy, for his health, to wear a sort of 
skulleaps. He now routed out three of these, which he placed on the 
table before him, and into these he distributed the cash as it was paid 
to him.”—Vol. iii., p. 449. 

In a similar “ disengaged” strain, which even the coarseness of 
the subject does not excuse, he writes of Jefireys :— 

* Never had a young lawyer risen so rapidly into practice. But 
he cut out a new line for himself. Instead of attending in Westminster 
Hall, to take notes, in law French, of the long-winded arguments of 
serjeants and eminent counsel, where he would have had little chance 
of employment in actions real, and trials at bar, as he was utterly un- 
acquainted with ‘ Fitzherbert’s Natura Breviumn,’ or the ‘ Doctrina 
Placitandi’ He did not go near any of the Superior Courts for some 
years, but confined himself to the Old Bailey, the London Sessions, and 
Hick’s Hall. There he was soon ‘ the cock of the walk.’”—Jbid, p. 505. 


And when, in the next page, we find Jefireys spoken of as 
“ George, our hero,” it is plain that Lord Campbell was over- 
whelmingly engrossed by his project of inditing a story “ to ex- 
cite the young student of the Yaw.” A reference to Lord Bacon 
as “our friend Francis,” is a specimen of vivacious familiarity of 
style which has been prudently domiciled in a foot note. But, 
after all, these transgressions and irregularities are not flagrant 
nor numerous, and may be easily avoided. We detest, as much 
as Lord Campbell can do, a prim and starched formality in 
writing ; but, because we will not case ourselves in buckram, it 
is not necessary to be slipshod or slatternly. 
VOL. Vv. NO. IX, H 
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And now we may turn to the matter of the book. Upon the 
incorrect assumption that these volumes are really nothing more 
than a collection of many biographies, which, although without 
novelty, are now, for the first time, gathered together, and pre- 
sented en masse to the public, we’ should feel ourselves entitled 
to welcome them asa boon. A mechanical collector of the Lives 
of the Chancellors of England would “ have done the state some 
service.” But Lord Campbell has not been in this narrow sense 
a mere handicraftsman, the stitcher and binder of the lucubra- 
tions of others; he has woven his own tissue. We mean, in 
saying so, to affirm that, supposing him, for example, to have 
excavated no new facts in the career, and disclosed no new views 
of the character of Wolsey or of Bacon, yet his narrative has the 
freshness which a thrice-told tale will wear in spite of itera- 
tion, when the narrator is bold enough to tell it after his own 
fashion. He can only tell it, however, after a fashion of his own, 
by becoming thoroughly master of its whole circumstances in all 
their bearings, before he ventures to give utterance to his version 
of them. The plagiarist from preceding authors, who tacks the 
plunder of to-day to the depredation of yesterday, just as he can 
filch it, and whose fragmentary knowledge of his subject keeps 
pace with his piecemeal thefts, is always liable to be de- 
tected by the Seas of the patchwork, from which the 
victims of his spoliation may at once reclaim their property. But 
he who, before dipping his pen into ink, has carefully digested 
the accumulated learning, and scrutinized by the light of his own 
judgment the multifarious speculations of earlier writers, may so 
mould the product of his research and meditation as to arrest 
any disposition to cavil at the absence of originality. There is 
abundant evidence in the present work that its author has every 
where adhered, and subjected his mind, to this useful and laborious 
preparatory process, in the results of which we contemplate the 
trophies of Lord Campbell’s activity, industry, and sagacity. 
None of his biographies, we think, exemplify our general theory 
of their composition so irrefragably as the life of Bacon. It is in 
itself a “ Magnum Opus ;” and although the candid humility of 
the writer does not permit him to believe that a blank too long 
existing in our literature has been at last adequately filled up, we 
shall not hesitate to assure him that, by his mode of indicating, 
he has gone far to supply the deficiency. 

“ Tt will easily be believed that I enter with fear and trembling on 
the arduous undertaking of attempting to narrate the history, and to 
delineate the character, of 

§ The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.’ 
I must say, that I consider a life of Lord Bacon still a desideratum in 
English literature. He has often been eulogised and vituperated ; 
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there have been admirable expositions of his philosophy and criticisms 
on his writings; we have very lively sketches of some of his more 
striking actions ; and we are dazzled by brilliant contrasts between his 
good and bad qualities, and between the vicissitudes of prosperous and 
adverse fortune which he experienced. But no writer has yet presented 
him to us familiarly and naturally, from boyhood to old age—shown us 
how his character was formed and developed—explained his motives 
and feelings at the different stages of his eventful career—or made us 
acquainted with him as if we had lived with him, and had actually 
seen him taught his alphabet by his mother—patted on the head by 
Queen Elizabeth—mocking the worshippers of Aristotle at Cambridge 
—catching the first glimpses of his great discoveries, and yet uncertain 
whether the light was from heaven—associating with the learned and 
the gay at the Court of France—devoting himself to Bracton and the 
Year Books in Gray’s Inn—throwing aside the musty folios of the law 
to write a moral essay, to make an experiment in natural philosophy, 
or to detect the fallacies which had hitherto obstructed the progress of 
useful truth—contented for a time with taking ‘all knowledge for his 
province’—roused from these speculations by the stings of vulgar am- 
bition—plying all the arts of flattery to gain official advancement by 
royal and courtly favour—entering the House of Commons, and dis- 
playing powers of oratory of which he had been unconscious—being 
seduced by the love of popular applause, for a brief space becoming a 
patriot—making amends, by defending all the worst excesses of prero- 
gative—publishing to the world lucubrations on morals which show the 
nicest perception of what is honourable and beautiful, as well as prudent, 
in the conduct of life—yet, the son of a Lord Keeper, the nephew of 
the Prime Minister, a Queen’s counsel, with the first practice at the 
bar, arrested for debt, and languishing in a spunging-house—tired with 
vain solicitations to hisown kindred for promotion, joining the party of their 
opponent, and, after experiencing the most generous kindness from the 
young and chivalrous head of it, assisting to bring him to the scaffold, 
and to blacken his memory—seeking, by a mercenary marriage, to 
repair his broken fortunes—on the accession of a new Sovereign, offer- 
ing up the most servile adulation to a pedant whom he utterly despised 
—infinitely gratified by being permitted to kneel down, with 230 others, 
to receive the honour of knighthood—truckling to a worthless favour- 
ite with the most slavish subserviency, that he might be appointed a 
law-officer of the Crown—then giving the most admirable advice for 
the compilation and emendation of the laws of England, and helping to 
inflict torture on a poor parson whom he wished to hang as a traitor, 
for writing an unpublished and unpreached sermon—attracting the notice 
of all Europe by his philosophical works, which established a new era 
in the mode of investigating the phenomena both of matter and mind— 
basely intriguing, in the meanwhile, for further promotion, and writing 
secret letters to his Sovereign to disparage his rivals—riding proudly 
between the Lord High Treasurer and Lord Privy Seal, preceded by 
his mace-bearer and purse-bearer, and followed by a long line of nobles 
and Judges, to be installed in the office of Lord High Chancellor—by- 
and-bye, settling with his servants the account of the bribes they had 
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received for him-—a little embarrassed by, being obliged, out of deeeney, 
the ease being, s0,clear, to decide! against the, party; whose .money, he 
had pocketed, but stifling the misgivings of conscience, by the splendour 
and flattery, which he now. commanded—struck to the earth by the dis- 
covery of his corruption—taking to his bed, and . refusing, sustenance— 
confessing the truth of the charges brought against him, and abjectly 
imploring mercy—nobly rallying from his disgrace, and engaging in 
new literary undertakings, which‘ have added to the splendour of his 
name—-still exhibiting a touch of his ancient vanity, and in the midst 
of pecuniary embarrassment, refusing to ‘ be stripped of his feathers’— 
inspired, nevertheless, with all his youthful zeal for science in conduct- 
ing his last experiment of ‘ stuffing a fowl with snow to preserve it,’ 
which succeeded ‘ excellently well,’ but brought him to his grave,—and, 
as the closing act of a life so checkered, making his will, whereby, 
conscious of the shame he had incurred among his contemporaries, but 
impressed with a swelling conviction of what he had achieved for mzn- 
kind, he bequeathed his ‘ name and memory to men’s charitable speeches, 
to foreign nations, and the next ages.’ 

“ T am very far from presuming to think that I am about to supply 
the deficiencies of his former biographers. My plan and my space are 
limited ; and though it is not possible, in writing tho life of Bacon, to 
forget that he was a philosopher and a fine writer, I must chiefly con- 
sider him as a lawyer and astatesman.. But I am not without some 
advantages for the task—from my familiarity with the scenes through 
which he passed as an advocate, as a law-officer of the Crown, as a 
Judge, as a member of either [louse of Parliament, and as a supporter 
of legal reform. Others, from greater leisure, are better acquainted 
with his philosophy ; but I too have been a diligent student of all his 
works; and while in his Letters, his Speeches, his Essays, and his His- 
tories, I have tried to gain a knowledge of human affairs and of man as 
he is—from daily and nightly perusal of his ‘ Advancement of Learn- 
ing,’ his ‘De Augmentis Scientiarum,’ and his ‘ Novum Organum,’ I 
have humbly striven to initiate myself in the methods of observation 
and induction by which he has opened to our species a career of bound- 


less improvement.”— Vol. ii., pp. 266-68. 





A marginal rubrick to this remarkable passage runs thus :— 
“ Difficulty of writing life of Lord Bacon.” The sense of the 
difficulty is already a triumph over it. Such an introduction 
never could emanate from a superficial transcriber of, and com- 
piler from, previous memoirs and essays by other hands; and 
while it pill like a striking and elaborately chiselled vestibule, 
exhibiting in consolidated miniature not only the external mag- 
nitude, but also with its spacious illuminated halls and narrow 
dingy recesses, its gorgeous furnishings and its heaps of dirt, the 
interior economy of the mighty edifice into which it leads, it is 
clear that not a stone of the portico could be laid until the plan, 
in its outer and inner extent and complication, of the entire mass 
of superstructure, had been vividly patent and perfectly intelli- 
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gible to the builder. In: one hundred and sixty-eight pages, 

ord Campbell, sifting every thing with his usual distinctness, 
weivhing every thing with inflexible impartiality, discusses his 
ample text, and, keeping in the main the path beaten by many be- 
fore him, has written more completely and truly, immeasurably 
better, we repeat, in every respect than there ever yet was writ- 
ten, the marvellous history of that soaring genius and groyelling 
spirit, whose head struck the pure stars, while his feet were en- 
tangled in the mire of earth. 

Starting with the advantages of so comprehensive a grasp of 
his subject, every page demonstrates with what an agile vigilance 

“ A dragon-watch, with unenchanted eye” 

he pursues its details. The sayings and doings of each individual 
Chancellor—his legal acquirements and lus judicial acts—the 
judgments he pronounced—the rules and orders he promulgated 
—the reforms of law which he attempted or accomplished—the 
oppression and malversation which he committed or allowed— 
his habits and manners on the bench—decorous or licentious 
his “ wise saws,” and his “ right merry conceits”—(the quantity 
of heavy facetiousness which has exuded since Alfred’s time 
from the marble chair of Chancery makes us shudder !)—are all 
precisely recorded. Taken in connexion with the sketches and 
abridgements of the general state of the Jaw at different epochs, 
which are aptly interspersed throughout the volumes, these 
Biographies enable us either to embrace in one survey the whole 
sweep from its fountains hitherwards of the grandest branch of 
English jurisprudence, or to ascertain definitively its particular 
condition or progress at any intermediate point. The lawyer, 
at least, must gratefully confess that his library is seldom en- 
riched by an addition of combined instruction and entertainment 
like the Lives of the Chancellors—a work, which lays even the 
historical inquirer under weighty obligations to Lord Campbell. 

The Aula Regia was, in days of yore, the Supreme Court of 
England, where the Chief Justiciary, the greatest subject of the 
realm in power and rank, presided. ‘The origin of the different 
courts in Westininster Hall, we are informed, is traceable to the 
disruption of this tribunal, “like the formation of the planetary 
system from the nebulous matter of which some philosophers tell 
us it is composed.” The simile is not apposite, without a slander 
against the unquestionably solid constitution of the Aula Regia. 
The probable formation of the asteroids, by the disruption of a 
vast celestial body, furnishes a fitter comparison. But, without 
involving ourselves in a misty controversy, the Chancellor always 
sat as a member of the Aula Regia, and, from his usual duties 
and occupations, was its chief legal adviser. His subsequent 
gradual elevation to the presidency of a separate supreme and 
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important jurisdiction, justifies the suggestion of a resemblance 
between the steps of his rise and those of the Lord Justice-Clerk 
in Scotland, who not two centuries ago sat as assessor to the 
Court, of which he is now practically the head. Lord Campbell 
declines to settle the dispute respecting the etymology of the 
word “ Chancellor,” or in Latin “ Cancellarius.” We subscribe, 
without any difficulty, to the authority of Gibbon, who, in addi- 
tion to graver sins, reproaches the profligate Carinus for having 
entrusted “ one of his doorkeepers” with the government of the 
city of Rome, and concur with his observation on the “ singular 
fortune” by which the term “ Cancellarius” “so humble in its 
origin, has risen into the title of the first great office of State in 
the monarchies of Europe.” Nor can we wholly dissever, how- 
ever whimsical the connexion may appear, the pristine vocation 
of the menial, from the loftier appellation which greeted the con- 
fidential minister of the sovereign, by whose immediate instru- 
mentality the royal clemency and justice opened and shut, as the 
“ Keeper of the King’s Conscience.” ‘The sarcasm of a jealous 
laity against an intriguing and monopolizing priesthood ond 
have founded one of the proudest distinctions to which a British 
subject can aspire. The necessities and services out of which the 
office and the functions of the Chancellor had their beginning, 
are clearly explained. 


“ With us the King has ever been considered the fountain of justice. 
In very early times, as he could not himself in person decide all con- 
troversies and remedy all wrongs, tribunals were constituted, over 
which deputed judges presided, to carry the law into execution. Still, 
applications were made to him personally by injured parties for redress ; 
these were to be referred to the proper forum, and process was to be 
made out for summoning the adversary, and directing that after both 
sides had been heard, the appropriate relief should be administered. 
To assist him in this department the King employed a secretary, on 
whom by degrees it was entirely devolved, and this officer, on a state- 
ment of facts by the complainant, framed writs or letters, in the King’s 
name, to the judges,.by which suits were instituted. Forms were 
adopted, to be always followed under similar circumstances, and a place 
was named to which all suitors might resort to be furnished with the 
means of obtaining justice. This was the officina justitia called Cuan- 
cery, and the officer who presided over it was called CHANCELLOR. 

* Again, grants of dignities, of offices, and of lands, were made by 
the king. It was necessary that these grants should be framed and 
authenticated by an officer well versed in the laws and customs of the 
kingdom ; and it was found convenient to employ for this purpose the 
same person who superintended the commencement of suits between 
subject and subject. Here we have the other great branch of the pris- 
tine duties of Chancellor. 

“ These writs and grants in the earliest times were verified merely 
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by signature. From the art of writing being little known, seals be- 
came common; and the king, according to the fashion of the age, 
adopted a seal with which writs and grants were sealed. This was 
salled the Great Seat, and the custody of it was given to the Cuan- 
CELLOR.” —Vol. i., pp. 2, 3. 


Lord Campbell, moreover, plausibly conjectures that in the 
Aula Regia— 


“ the different branches of judicial business which came before it were 
allotted to the consideration of particular members most conversant 
with them ; and while matters of chivalry might be decided by the 
opinion of the constable and mareschal, the validity of the king’s grants 
would be referred to him whose duty it was to authenticate them, and 
proceedings by virtue of mandatory writs or commissions, under the 
Great Seal, could best be judged of by the same person who had issued 
them. So, questions arising out of ‘ petitions of right,’ ‘ monstrans 
de droit,’ and ‘ traverses of oftice,’—where a complaint was made that 
the King had been advised to do any act, or was put in possession of 
any lands or goods, to the prejudice of a subject, would be naturally 
referred to ‘ the Keeper of his Conscience.’ 

“ The officer to whom such references were made by degrees became 
a separate judge; and hence the origin of what is considered the com- 
mon-law jurisdiction of the Chancellor.”—J0id, p. 5. 


After much investigation, Lord Campbell expresses a clear 
conviction “ that the Chancellor’s eguitable is as indubitable and 
as ancient as his common law jurisdiction, and that it may be 
traced in a manner equally satisfactory.” 

“ By * equitable jurisdiction’ must be understood the extraordinary 
interference of the Chancellor, without common-law process, or regard 
to the common-law rules of proceeding, upon the petition of a party 
grieved, who was without adequate remedy in a court of common-law ; 
whereupon the opposite party was compelled to appear and to be ex- 
amined, either personally or upon written interrogatories ; and evidence 
being heard on both sides, without the interposition of a jury, an order 
was made secundum aquum et bonum, which was enforced by imprison- 
ment. Such a jurisdiction had belonged to the Aula Regia, and was 
long exercised by Parliament ; and when Parliament was not sitting, 
by the king’s ordinary council. Upon the dissolution of the Aula Regia 
many petitions, which Parliament or the council could not conveniently 
dispose of, were referred to the Chancellor, sometimes with and some- 
times without assessors. ‘To avoid the circuity of applying to Parlia- 
ment or the Council, the petition was very soon, in many instances, 
addressed originally to the Chancellor himself. Jor some ages these 
extraordinary applications for redress were received by the Parliament, 
by the Council, and by the Chancellor concurrently. The Parliament 
by degrees abandoned all original equitable jurisdiction, acting only as 
a court of appeal in civil cases, and taking original cognizance of eri- 
minal cases on impeachment by the Commons; but it will be found 
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‘that the Council aad ‘the Chancellor ‘long.-continued equitably to adju- 
‘dicate on the same matters, ‘and that: there ‘were !the ‘sameeomplaints 
anid ‘statutes directed against both, ' up teo ennod 14 * bodes 

“From various causes, however, thé equitable jurisdiction -of | the 
Council gradually declined. , The .proper and immemorial business of 
the Chancellor being the preparation of writs, where a case, occurred 
to which no known writ was properly applicable, and in which the 
common-law courts could not grant redress, he took it into his own 
hands, and, haying heard both parties, gave relief. Again, where the 
proceedings in the courts of law under writs which he had issued ‘were 
grossly defective ard inequitable, he was naturally called upon to 're- 
view them, and to prevent judgments which had been fraudulently ob- 
tained from) being carried into eftect.”—Vol. i., pp. 7-9. 


Without denying the bitter and violent collision occasionally 
of Lord Chancellors and Chief Justices, from personal and un- 
worthy motives, it would rather seem that, instead of an unre- 
mitting struggle between the jurisdictions of common law and 
equity, “ the common law judges co-operated harmoniously with 
the Chancellor, and recognized the distinction between what 
might be fitly done in a court of law and a court of equity ;” 
while the Chancellors, in their turn, have been in the habit, from 
the earliest times, of asking, in questions of extraordinary moment, 
the assistance of the twelve Judges. 


“ For the benefit of the general reader I may here be permitted to 
make a few observations upon the Chancellor's supposed pretorian 
power, or nobile oficium. It is a common opinion that English equity 
consists in the judge acting upon his own notions of what is right, always 
softening the rigour of the common law when he disapproves of it, and 
dispensing with the application to particular cases of common-law rules 
allowed to be generally wise—so that he may reach justice according to 
the circumstances of each particular case, in pursuance of the suggestion 
of Lord Bacon—* Habeant Curiz Praetoriw potestatem tum subveniendi 
contra rigorem legis quam supplendi defectum legis.’ But with us there 
is no scope for judicial caprice in a court of equity, more than elsewhere. 
Our equitable system has chiefly arisen from supplying the defects of 
the common law, by giving a remedy in classes of cases for which the 
eommon law had provided noné, and from a universal disregard by the 
ay judge ‘of certain absurd rules of the common law,'which he con- 
siders inapplicable to the ‘whole category to which- the individual case 
under judgment belongs. In former times wnconscientious Chancellors, 
tatking perpetually of their conscience, have decided ina very arbitrary 
manner, and ‘have exposed their jurisdiction to much odium and many 
sarcasms:’ Bat the preference of individual opinion to rules and prece- 
dents has long ‘ceased : ‘ the doctrine of the court’ is to be diligently 
found 'dut and strictly followed’ ;'and the Chancellor sitting in equity 
is otily to’ be considered a mavistrate, to whose tribunal are assigned 
eertain' portions of forensic business, to which he is to apply a well- 
defined ‘system of jurisprudence—being under the control of fixed 
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maxims avd prior authorities, as much as.ithe judges of, the courts of 
common, law,:,-He! decides Sseeundum arbitrium,beni viri;’ but, when 
it is asked, ‘ Vir bonus est quis?’ the\answer is ‘ Qui.eomsulta; patrum, 
qui leges juraque servat.’"—Vol. is, pps 11, 12609 cociey nord 


The now obsolete ‘criminal jurisdiction of ‘the’ Chancellor, 
which, however, was extensive and dangerous while the arbitrir 
Star Chamber hung its unwholesome umbrage over the consti- 
tution—his still flourishing and wide-reaching civil authority 
over the persons, and liberties, and properties of the lieges, asin 
bankruptcy, lunacy, and the guardianship of infants—his general 
superintendence, as the representative of the monarch, . of all 
charitable uses—his enormous patronage and his pre-eminent 
dignity—have, in the lapse of ages, during the tempestuous 
darkness of civil war, not a than under the quiet sunshine of 
national prosperity ; by ambitious audacity for mischievous ends, 
as much as by patriotic wisdom for salutary purposes ; under the 
compulsion of intolerable wrongs, as often as in the calm acknow- 
ledgment of justice; by chance far more frequently than from 
prescience ; and finally, by the accumulative and expansive prin- 
ciple latent in all human power, been diffused around, concen- 
trated and settled upon, the stately successors of the humble 
doorkeeper. And this great office has, for many ages, been 
conferred simply by the sovereign delivering the Great Seal to 
the person who is to hold it, verbally addressing him by the title 
which he is to bear. The Great Seal itself, besides being’ the 
emblem and warrant of honour and authority, is sometimes acci- 
dentally one of the most highly prized emoluments of office ; and 
we shall enliven our pages with a pleasant illustration of the 
occurrence, which, from the familiar renown of the contending 
suitors, will be acceptable to all our readers. Upon the accession 
of a new sovereign, an order being made for using a new. Great 
Seal, the old one is publicly broken, and its fragments become 
the fee of the Chancellor. 


“ This being the general rule, an amicable contest honoris causd, 
arose upon the subject between two of the most distinguished men who 
have ever held the office. Lord Lyndhurst was Chancellor on tho ac- 
cession of William IV., when by an order in council a new Great Seal 
was ordered to be prepared by his Majesty’s chief engraver, but when 
it was finished and an order was made for using it, Lord Brougham 
was Chancellor. Lord Lyndhurst elaimed the old Great Seal. on, the 
ground that the transaction must be referred back to the date ofthe 
first order, and that the fruit must. therefore be considered as, haying 
fallen in his time ; while Lord Brougham insisted that the, point, of, time 
to be regarded was the moment when the old Great, Seal ceased \to be 
the ‘ clavis regni,’ and that there was no exception to the, general rule. 
The matter being submitted to the King as supreme judge in, such 
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cases, his Majesty equitably adjudged that. the old Great Seal should 
be divided between the two noble and learned litigants, and as it con- 
sisted of two parts for making an impression on both sides of the wax 
appended to letters patent—one representing the Sovereign on the 
throne, and the other on horseback—the destiny of the two parts re- 
spectively should be determined by lot. His Majesty's judgment was 
much applauded, and he graciously ordered each part to be set ina 
splendid silver salver with appropriate devices and ornaments, which 
he presented to the late and present Keeper of his Conscience as a mark 
of his personal respect for them. The ceremony of breaking or ‘ da- 
masking’ the old Great Seal consists in the Sovereign giving it a gentle 
blow with a hammer, after which it is supposed to be broken, and has 
lost all its virtue.”—Vol. i., foot-note, p. 26. 


In the early Roman republic, the occult science of the words 
and actions of law was the inheritance of the pontiffs; and in 
England, for 500 years, from Alfred to the third Edward, eccle- 
siastics exclusively were appointed Lord Chancellors, who, in- 
deed, sought and used the Woolsack, as a stepping-stone to the 
episcopal chair, tle Great Seal, as a pledge for the mitre. Nor 
can we be astonished, that the Church should have been thus 
decorated with all the honours of the Law, if a Lord Chancellor, 
of no mean parts and reputation, who flourished about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, and cheered the mellow evening of a 
laborious life by intertwining, in lively language, the fruits of a 
shrewd experience with the flowers of a playful fancy, was as 
veracious as he is amusing in declaring that, in his day, “ laymen, 
to whom it matters not whether they look at a book turned 
wrong side upwards, or spread before them in its natural order, 
are altogether unworthy of any communion with books. Let 
the clerk also take order, that the dirty scullion, stinking from 
the pots, do not touch the leaves of books, unwashed.” The 
esoteric doctrine, embodied in the last sentence, long survived 
the dissolution of the learned and elegant Richard De Bury ; 
and only the present generation can be truly said to have van- 
quished and eradicated for ever the groundless repugnance to 
allow the “ unwashed” any access to knowledge. Would that 
the more liberal and sensible policy of our age might be carried 
still farther, and practically refute, on another point, the scruples, 
with which we have too obstinately sympathized, of our over- 
sensitive ancestor! Would that we might see the “ unwashed” 
come also “ stinking from the pots,” to touch the leaves of books ! 
Let the people pass to the library through the buttery. There 
is a country—a sister-island—before whose gaunt care-furrowed, 
agony-stricken, and bloody aspect, British legislation may cower 
in shame, and cry out with the desperate and vain self-delusion 


of Macbeth— 
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“ Thou canst not say, I did it; never shake 
Thy gory locks at me ;” 


which might teach, and, with a bitter vehemence, is teaching the 
statesman, that the erudition flowing from three, or four, or 
twenty universities cannot satisfy the bodily hunger of millions, 
and that the thirst of pure knowledge, and pure truth, cannot 
be felt by those in whose writhing frames the physical fever-thirst 
of famine burns with unquenched fury. Persecute it with vic- 
tuals—oppress it with meal--coerce it with corn, and then, but 
not till deal, the Prime Minister, whose lot has not forbidden 
him 
“To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read his history in a nation’s eyes,” 


may hope that Ireland, in the docile hour of sleek comfort, will 
listen to the voice of the schoolmaster. 


As it is not our province to write over again Lord Campbell’s 
book, we mention, only to recommend as another example of the 
Biographer’s imperturbable and fearless equity and good sense, 
the Life of Thomas 4 Becket. But we wee willingly to do 


“tardy justice” to the character of one of his less famous, be- 
cause less turbulent, successors, in the reign of Edward L, 


Rovertr BuRNEL. 


“ He is a striking example of the unequal measure with which his- 
torical fame has been meted out to English statesmen. Although inti- 
mately connected with the conquest and settlement of Wales ;—although 
he conducted Edward’s claim to the superiority over Scotland, and 
pronounced the sentence by which the crown of that country was dis- 
posed of to be held under an English liege lord ;—although he devised 
a system for the government of Ireland upon liberal and enlightened 
principles ;—although he took the chief part in the greatest reforms of 
the law of England recorded in her annals,—and there can be no doubt 
that he occupied a considerable space in the public eye during his own 
aye,—his name has since been known only to a few dry antiquaries 
incapable of appreciating his merits. 

Robert Burnel was the younger son of Robert de Burnel, of a power- 
ful family settled from time immemorial at Acton Burnel, in the county 
of Salop. Here the future Chancellor was born ; here he afterwards, 
by the King’s license, erected a fortified castle ; and here, to illustrate 
his native place, he prevailed on the King to hold a Parliament, at 
which was passed the famous law, ‘De Mercarorists,’ called ‘ the 
Statute of Acton Burnel.’—Vol. i., p. 163. 


“He presided at the Parliament which met in May 1275, and passed 
‘the SraruTE or WeEsTMINSTER THE First,’ deserving the name of a 
Cove rather than an Act of Parliament. From this chiefly, Edward 
I. has obtained the name of ‘the English Justinian’—absurdly enough, 
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ag the. Roman Emperor merely qaused,.2 compilation to be made of 
existing laws,—whereas the object.now was to correct abuses, to supply 
defects, and to remodel the administration of justice. Edward) deserves 
infinite praise, for the sanction he gave to the undertaking ; and from 
the. observations he had, made in France, Sicily, and the East, he may, 
like Napoleon, haye been personally, useful in the consultations for the 
formation of the new Code ; but the execution of the plan must have 
been left to others’ professionally skilled in jurisprudence, and the chief 
merit of it may safely be ascribed’ to Lord-Chaneellor Buruel, who 
brought it forward in Parliament. 

$ The Statute is methodically divided into fifty-one chapters. Without 
extending the exemption of churchmen from civil jurisdiction, it protects 
the property of the Church from the violence and spoliatiun of the King 
and the nobles, to which it had been exposed. It provides for freedom 
of popular elections, then a matter of much moment, as sheriffs, coroners, 
and conservators of the peace were still chosen by the freeholders in 
the county Court, and attempts had been made unduly to influence the 
election of knights of the shire, almost from the time when the order 
was instituted. It contains a strong declaration to enforce the enact- 
ment of Macna Crarra against excessive fines which might operate 
as perpetual imprisonment. It enumerates and corrects the great abuses 
of tenures, particularly with regard to the marriage of wards. It regu- 
lates the levying of tolls, which' were imposed in an arbitrary manner, 
not only by the barons, but by cities and boroughs. It corrects and 
restrains the powers of the King’s escheator and other officers under 
the Crown. It amends the criminal law, putting the crime of rape on 
the footing to which it has been lately restored, as a most grievous but 
not a capital offence. It embraces the subject of ‘ Procedure’ both in civil 
and criminal matters, introducing many regulations with a view to render 
it cheaper, more simple, and more expeditious,’—Vol. i., pp. 164-65. 

“ As long as Burnel continued in office, the improvement of the law 
rapidly advanced,—there having been passed, in the sixth year of the 
King’s reign, the ‘Statute of Gloucester ;’ in the seventh year of the 
King’s reign, the ‘ Statute of Mortmain ;’ in the thirteenth year of the 
King’s reign, the ‘Statute of Westminster the Second,’ the * Statute of 
Winchester,’ and the ‘Statute of Circumspecte agatis ;’ and in the 
eighteenth year of the King’s reign, the ‘Statute of Quo Warrauto,’ 
and the ‘Statute of Quia Hruptores. With the exception of the 
establishment of estates tail, which proved such an obstacle to the 
alienation of land till defeated by the fietion of Fines aud Cominon 
Recoveries,—these laws were in a spirit of enlightened legislation, 
and admirably accommodated the law to the changed circumstances of 
the social system,—which ought to be the object of every wise legisla- 
tor.. The provisions for checking the accumulation of property in the 
possession of ecclesiastical corporations, for defining the jurisdiction of 
the ecclesiastical courts, for preventing subinfeudation, by enacting 
thit; on every transfer of Iand, it shall be held of the chief lord of the 
fee, and for theappointinent of the circuits of the Judges, such as we 
now liave ‘them, deserve particular commendation. But we must not 
coriclade ithe brief notice of the legislation of this period, under the 
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auspiees of the ‘Ohandelor, without’ mentidning this‘ Ordinatio pro 
Statu' Hibernize,” for 'éffectually introducing the English law into Ire- 
land, and for'the protection of the natives from the rapacity and’ op- 
pression of the King’s officers ;—a statute ‘framed in the spirit of justice 
and wisdom, which, if steadily enforced, would have saved Treland from 
much suffering, and England from mueli disgrace.”—Vol.i., pp. 167-68, 


It is odd that, the Chancellor De Bury, eyen,while ‘he was 
flashing his disdain over the illiterate incapacity of the laity; bee 
held, before he died, the installation not only of the first layman, 
Sir John Bourchier, but likewise of the first regularly bred: com- 
mon-lawyer, Sir Robert Parnynge, who ever held the Great Seal. 
Parnynge, dying suddenly, was followed by Sadyngton,' also a 
lawyer, but an inefficient judge, who would not deserve to be 
named, if the record of the ceremony of his appointment by Ed- 
ward IIL. did not show, what is historically curious, that “ the 
Chancellor now regularly sat in his Court in Westminster Hall, 
surrounded by the ‘Masters in Chancery as his assessors,” . After 
his resignation, the Chancellors, for thirty years, were once more 
churchmen, including the celebrated William of Wickam,. of 
whose chief fame the enduring monument is still extant in Wind- 
sor Castle, for which he furnished the designs “ such nearly 
as we now behold it.” This feeble Chancellor and noble archi- 
tect, was succeeded by the virtuous and diligent Thorpe, and by 
Knyvett, “ famous in his profession,” both of whom, taken from 
the common-law courts, gave such satisfaction, that with Lord 
Campbell, “we may wonder that the Great Seal should ever 
have been delivered to men of any other class; yet the next re- 
gularly bred lawyer appointed Chancellor was Sir Thomas More, 
in the middle of the reign of Henry VIII., an interval of above 
150 years.” 

The popular belief in the misbegotten deformity of the body, 
and in the native ferocity of the soul, of “ crook-back’d Richard” 
will be shaken, when the magic of Shakspeare is powerless. The 
English language, therefore, must perish, before the memory of 
the reign of the last of the Plantagenets is unassociated with hor- 
rors, whose tears blind the eye to the unobtrusive figure, arid 
whose groans choke the ear against the gentle whisper, of useful 
and beneficent legislation. Then it was, however, that under 
the guidance of Lord Chancellor Jonn Russeix, whose name 
is redolent to us of Constitutional freedom, the Parliament of 
England worked in such good earnest to reform the Jaw and to 
improve the constitutions of the country as to elicit from Lord 
Campbell the emphatic avowal, in which we deliberately coincide;, 
that “ looking to the results of its deliberations..as. exhibited in 
the Statute Book, we have no difficulty in pronouncing, it the 
most. meritorious national council for protecting the liberty of the 
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subject, and putting down abuses in the administration of justice, 
which had sat since the time of Edward I.” Then, too, it was 
that, for the first time since the Conquest, the laws were given to 
the people of England in their own language; and in this reign 
Acts of Parliament were, for the first time, printed. It has been 
often so. “Under the weakest and most vicious reign,” Gibbon has 
commemorated that “the seat of justice was filled by the wisdom 
and integrity of Papinian and Ulpian; and the purest materials 
of the Code and Pandects are inscribed with the names of Cara- 
calla and his ministers.” And we shall avail ourselves of this 
opportunity for remarking that, through the alternations of na- 
tional tumult and national repose, of individual turpitude and 
individual integrity, no jurisdiction and no system of law, such 
as England is proud of possessing in its Court of Chancery, could 
have been constantly advancing until it acquired and established 
on immoveable foundations its predominant influence with uni- 
versal approbation, unless, in the long run, the good Lord Chan- 
cellors had excessively preponderated over the bad, and unless, 
in truth, the bad judge had been a rare exception among his 
brethren. 

It is sad, certainly, to perceive that some of the most distin- 
guished men in the illustrious catalogue are branded by the con- 
viction, or obnoxious to the imputation, of judicial iniquity. 
But the depravity and servility of an Audley or a Rich have left 
no baneful wrecks; while Wolsey, inflated with inordinate power 
—Bacon, blackened by the meanest corruption— Nottingham, 
infuriated by an almost frantic loyalty—have reversed the com- 
mon maxim, and proved that the good, rather than the evil men 
do, lives after them. Wolsey greatly extended the jurisdiction 
of Chancery, permanently influenced the whole juridical institu- 
tions of England, and was celebrated for the vigour with which 
he repressed perjury and chicanery in his own Court. The 
“ Orders” of Bacon “remain a monument of his fame as a great 
Judge. They are wisely conceived, and expressed with the 
greatest precision and perspicuity. ‘They are the foundation of 
the practice of the Court of Chancery, and are still cited as an 
authority.” And, lastly, Nottingham reduced equity, as contra- 
distinguished from the common law of England, into a scientific 
system, and is hailed as “The Father of Equity.” Remember- 
ing how much the system, which we now regard with admira- 
tion in its consistent and symmetrical maturity, was liable in its 
progress to the impress of individual force, to the gusts of bad 
passions, and to the neglect of ignorance, we cannot but conclude 
that its founders and builders have nobly co-operated to erect a 
Temple to Justice, worthy of our well-ordered and free Common- 
wealth. 
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It was.a vaunt of Chief-Justice Pemberton, that “in making 
law he had outdone King, Lords, and Commons.” And the 
strictures of Lord Campbell on the conduct of James I., who, 
“to the dismay of Westminster Hall, and the astonishment of the 

ublic,” delivered to an ecclesiastical keeper the Great Seal, 
which had been held for sixty-three years previously by succes- 
sive lawyers, reveal the immense plastic power of the Chancellors 
in moulding the law. The appointment of Bishop Williams, he 
says— 


“ has not been sufficiently censured by historians. It affords a striking 
proof of the arbitrary principles on which the Government was con- 
ducted, and the total disregard of the public interest and of public 
opinion which was manifested in furtherance of any scheme,or whim of 
the King or the minister. Equity had become a branch of jurisprudence 
applicable to a great portion of the property of the kingdom, and (as 
Lord Bacon’s ‘ Orders’ demonstrate) the practice and doctrines of the 
Court of Chancery had assumed a systematic form. No one was fit to 
preside there till after legal lucubrations of twenty years—and a Cam- 
bridge scholastic divine, although, when chaplain to a Lord-Chancellor, 
he had affected to read and talk a little law, must have been as igno- 
rant of the questions coming before him as the door-keepers of his 
Court. He was to superintend the general administration of justice 
throughout the realm, who had never acted as a judge, except at the 
Waldegrave Petty Sessions, in making an order of bastardy, or allow- 
ing a rate for the relief of the parish poor. The case bore no resem- 
blance to the elevation of such men as Warham, Morton, or Wolsey, 
who had regularly studied the civil and canon law, and who lived in times 
when the Chancellor was expected to act according to his own notions 
of justice, without regard to rule or precedent.”—Vol. ii., pp. 446-47. 


But Bacon’s Orders also demonstrate exactly by what means 
and what hands the systematic form of procedure and principle 
in the Court of Chancery was originated, continued, and conso- 
lidated. In the time of Williams, the cases in Chancery were 
not reported, and precedents were not considered binding there 
as in other courts; and we are not ready to admit that the Chan- 
cellor, in deciding the merits of a cause, was less expected, or less 
able then to act according to his own notions than were Warham 
or Wolsey. The suitors were in fetters, forged for and imposed 
on them by the Judge,—who, on the other hand, roved, as far 
as we can discern, in the latitude of a very unrestrained freedom, 
until the methodical intellect, and disinterested love of justice of 
Chancellor Nottingham, the Father of Equity, assigned those 
boundaries to, and reared those walls around, the practice and the 
doctrine of the Court of Chancery, which raised the administra- 
tion and the study alike of its laws to the unwavering security 
and stable dignity of a science. The orbits of jurisprudence and 
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jurisdiction were then prescribed ; and from the era of that great 
and inestimable Chancellor,—although the cunning of Guilford 
and the violence of Jeffreys intervened—“ we scent the morning 
air” of better days. 

Upon the propriety and expediency of uniting in the person 
of the Lord Chancellor high political and judicial functions, a 
considerable difference of opinion exists. These biographies will 
resuscitate the disputed question in the minds of many readers. 
Our own decided opinion is, that an alteration in the constitution 
of the office is neither desirable nor advisable. We think so, in 
the face of much which apparently directs and compels us to an 
opposite conclusion. The Chancellor, as the confidential adviser 
of the monarch, the door-keeper to the cabinet of his secret 
thoughts dnd real intentions, was a politician before he was a 
judge. In the eyes of a despotical king, the success of his own 
policy, and the unscrupulous exaltation of the royal prerogative 
naturally found more favour than the welfare of the law, or the 
righteous administration of justice. The stalwart soldier, the 
wary diplomatist, the obsequious courtier, were recommended by 
more cogent qualifications than legal lore; first of all, because 
the minister of the Crown was more important than the magis- 
trate of the people, and likewise, because, according to the tem- 
per of the sovereign and the exigency of the hour, force, or craft, 
or pliancy, might so break or bend the law itself, as to turn the 
rampart and charter of freedom into the gateway and warrant of 
tyranny. To that office, whose immaculate whiteness should not 
be sullied even by the bodiless shadow of suspicion, bad men, 
actuated by bad motives, perpetrating bad deeds, were raised ; 
and from that office good men, stubborn in honour, and active in 
integrity were deposed, in order that virtue might not obstruct, 
and that profligacy might facilitate the commission of indefen- 
sible oppressions and crimes. The willow was fostered: the oak 
was uprooted. Paulet, whose age almost spanned a century, died 
placidly in his bed; More, in his fifty-fifth year, fell by the 
stroke of the headsman on the scaffold. We see before us the 
long line of English Chancellors, and in them, the meanness not 
less vividly than the majesty of which humanity is capable. We 
see further that their position as Ministers of State, in an over- 
whelming majority of instances, influenced their judicial promo- 
tion, and coloured their judicial career. All this does not dismay 
us. The progress of the struggle between right and wrong, cor- 
ruption and honesty,—the pernicious abuse, and the healthy 
supremacy of justice, has been steadily true to the worthier issue. 
At the period when Lord Campbell, for the present, closes the 

rospect, we are only coming out of darkness into the light. And 
if in the worst times, when our political system was unproportioned, 
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incoherent and infirm, it is impossible to doubt that the union of 
functions, heterogeneous in themselves, and abstractly dangerous 
in their amalgamation, have practically accelerated, instead of re- 
tarding—hardened instead of weakening—the incomparable con- 
stitution which is the envy of the world, we shall deprecate and op- 
ose their disjunction now. Ever since the Revolution, the star of 
the lawyer and the judge has been permanently in the ascendant. 
A titular Lord Chancellor, who, while he delegates the adminis- 
tration of justice to the Vice-Chancellor, or the Master of the 
Rolls, is in reality the Secretary for the Colonies, or the Com- 
mander of the Forces, is an extinct monster, whose skeleton may 
be reinvested with all its incongruous attributes on the glowing 
canvass of the biographer, but which will never again, in ani- 
mated absurdity, range the domains of Westminster Hall. A 
Lyndhurst and a Cottenham, we fancy, mingle in the resplendent 
festivities of Buckingham Palace without the dread of encounter- 
ing a Sir Christopher Hatton, who shall supplant them “ by the 
excellent constitution of his leg,” or of forfeiting the approbation 
of a greater and happier queen than Elizabeth, because they do 
not “ go to church in a galliard, and come home in a coranto.” 
The facts which our forefathers witnessed sound to us like fables. 
But why should the ebb and flow of political parties in the state 
strand or float a public officer, whose legal acquirements and 
abilities alone justify his promotion? Our answer is, on this 
very account—because we are sure that his appointment must 
rest upon his thorough suitableness for the judicial office—do we 
seriously maintain that there is no inconvenience and no danger 
in the occasional change in the individual officer, which is not 
more than counterbalanced by the benefit of his active presence 
in, and cordial co-operation with, the Ministry which for the time 
rules the destinies of the empire. We should hear with less 
alarm of the elevation of the most furious partizan to the wool- 
sack, than of the formation of a British Cabinet which design- 
edly shut its door against the Lord Chancellor. The constitu- 
tion gains more, in our opinion, by the practical recognition, in 
its daily working, of the propriety and necessity of the aid and 
counsel of the Head of the 3a than the administration of jus- 
tice will ever suffer from a casual contamination of political 
prejudice. 
eluctantly we have resisted the temptation to wander leisurely 
iat these volumes; but an index of their contents is as 
superfluous as an abridgement would be hopeless. The biographies 
of such men as Fortescue, Ellesmere, Bridgeman, and Notting- 
ham, must have been more congenial to the author than those of 
Rich, or Finch, or even Shaftesbury. But eqtial diligence 
every where animates his researches ; equal fairness every where 
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guides his decisions. The same lines of undaunted truth are 
salient in the portraits of Whitelock and of Clarendon; and in 
the character of the illustrious Chancellor of Charles IT. we shall 
recall, for the last time to the observation of our readers, those 
merits which characterize the work! _ 


** He himself has left us more lasting memorials of his existence than 
marble or brass could furnish ; and he certainly is a memorable person- 
age in our annals, both by his actions and his writings. Without the 
original genius and comprehensive grasp of intellect which distinguished 
his predecessor, Bacon, he had an acute and vigorous understanding, 
which, united with unwearied industry, made him a man of most re- 
spectable acquirements, and admirably adapted him for the scenes 
through which he was to pass. In ordinary times he would have been 
known during his life merely to his own family, his personal friends, 
and his profession, and would have been forgotten so soon as the tomb 
had closed over him ; but amid civil strife and revolutions, he was qua- 
lified to take a leading part, and to influence the opinions and the 
conduct of mankind. For delicacy of observation and felicity of deli- 
neation of the character of contemporaries, he is almost without a rival. 

“In his conduct we have much more to commend than to censure. 
His early career was without a blemish ; and it is only in considering 
how few would have done the same, that we can properly appreciate his 
merit in seeking to gain distinction by the liberal practice of his pro- 
fession, instead of retiriug to obscure indolence upon the competence 
left him by his father,—and in readily renouncing that profession when 
it had become to him a source of large emolument, that he might be free 
to discharge his duties as a member of the legislature at the great crisis 
of his country’s fate. His efforts at the opening of the Long Parlia- 
ment for the punishment of the Judges, and the correction of abuses, 
showed him to be a sincere friend of constitutional freedom; and if 
he went too far in supporting the attainder of Strafford, he might well 
be excused, from the general enthusiasm then prevailing, and the coun- 
tenance of the virtuous men with whom he acted. He went over to the 
King at a time when the disinterestedness of his motives was above all 
suspicion ; and the sound advice which he then gave, if it had been fol- 
lowed, would either have warded off a rupture, or would probably have 
insured success to the royal cause. We shall nowhere find better illus- 
trated, than in the state papers he then wrote, the sound principles of 
representative government and limited monarchy. In his first exile we 
are called upon to forgive the jealousy and hatred he displayed towards 
his rival, Lord Keeper Herbert—which we can do, while we admire his 
fidelity, his industry, and his fortitude. 

“* We see him on a more trying scene, when in possession of supreme 
power ; and I think it is impossible to defend or much to palliate the 
gross breach of his solemn engagements to the Presbyterians—his ex- 
treme illiberality in matters of church discipline—his long-continued 
negotiation with the Queen to induce her to take the King’s mistress 
into her establishment as one of her ladies of honour—his earnest dis- 
avowals of having counteracted the King’s designs on Miss Stuart—his 
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affected indignation at the announcement of his daughter's marriage 
with the Duke of York, and his pretended wish that she were his mis- 
tress—his encouraging the King to receive money privately from France 
—his sale of an important fortress , added by the Commonwealth to the 
dominions of England, for the purpose of contributing to the expense 
of the King’s profligate pleasures—his repeal of the triennial act, with- 
out any effectual provision to limit the duration or to prevent the inter- 
mission of parliaments—or his violent opposition to the appropriation of 
the supplies, and the revision by parliament of the public expenditure. 
But, on the other hand, we must bear in mind his steady adherence to 
the promise of indemnity, notwithstanding the odium he thereby incurred 
with the dominant party—his opposition to the plan of rendering the 
crown independent of parliament by the grant of a large permanent 
revenue—his confirmation of the abolition of military tenures and re- 
enactment of other good laws of the Commonwealth—his opposition to 
the Dutch war—his steady support of the reformed religion, at the risk 
of losing the favour of the King—and his efforts to stem the tide of open 
immorality, which, flowing from the court, was threatening to corrupt 
the manners of the whole nation. If disposed to blame him very 
severely for remaining in office when his advice was not followed, and 
he disapproved of the measures of the Government, we should remember 
that then a unanimous cabinet was not considered by any means neces- 
sary,—persons once appointed to the offices of Treasurer, or Chancellor, 
or Secretary of State, no more thought of voluntarily resigning than a 
common-law judge,—and, till the King dismissed them, they went on 
doing the duties of their departments and giving their opinions at the 
council table when required to do so, leaving the sovereign to decide 
when his ministers were divided. In forming a judgment of Clarendon’s 
administration, we must likewise always bear in mind what a character 
he had to manage in Charles II.,—and we should look to that King’s 
subsequent couduct under other counsellors.”—V ol. ili. pp. 258-260. 


We well remember, at the beginning of the present session of 
Parliament, the loud cheering which rung through the House of 
Lords when the Lord Chancellor thus addressed Lord Camp- 
bell :—“ My noble and learned friend knows well how to employ 
his leisure. He has lately favoured us with a book full of enter- 
tainment and instruction, by which he has greatly enhanced his 
own reputation, and conferred an importi int benefit on the com- 
munity ; and if he continues to devote his leisure hours to similar 
labours, the public will certainly not have much cause to regret 
his want of other employment.” It was a just culogy, and a 
graceful compliment. 
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Art. V.— Annals of the English Bible. By the Rev. Curisto- 
PHER ANDERSON. Two Vols. 8vo. London, 1845. 


THE noontide of Papal dominion extends through the thirteenth 
century. Rome was then once more mistress of the world, and 
kings were her vassals. “The superiority of ecclesiastical to 
temporal power, or, at least, the absolute independence of the 
former, may be considered,” says Hallam, “as the key-note which 
regulates every passage in the canon law.” No bond, however 
sacred, was allowed to stand in the way of this Church power. 
Promissory oaths were frequently annulled, especially when 
made by sovereigns to their people, as in the case of the Eng- 
lish kings, with reference to the Great Charter. Dispensations 
from the marriage vows rendered divorce and even polygamy 
matters of ordinary occurrence in high life. ansadile re- 
strictions led indirectly to unbounded laxity and demoralization. 
Marriages were forbidden not merely within the limits which 
Nature prescribes, but as far as the seventh degree of colla- 
teral consanguinity; and in addition to this came innumerable 
degrees of affinity, arising out of the sacraments of baptism 
and matrimony. Hence “ history is full of dissolutions of mar- 
riage, obtained by fickle passion or cold-hearted ambition, to 
which the Church has net scrupled to pander on some sugges- 
tion of relationship.” 

Not only the appointment of bishops, but, to a great extent, 
the patronage of Gaher benefices, was assumed by the Pope, till 
“as in the history of all usurping governments, time changed 
anomaly into system, and injury into right.” Provisions, re- 
serves, taxation of the clergy, enormously swelled the cofters 
of the Roman court. Gregory LX. preached a crusade against 
the Emperor Frederick, in a cial which only concerned his 
rontiee | principality, and the Church of England was taxed by 
his authority to carry on this holy war. After that, no bounds 
were set to such exactions. “The .usurers of Cahors and Lom- 
bardy, residing in London, took up the trade of agency for the 
Pope, and in a few years he is said, partly by levies of money, 
partly by the revenues of benefices, to have plundered the king- 
dom of no less than £15,000,000 sterling of our money. Pillaged 
on every slight occasion, without law and without redress; even 
the clergy came to regard their once paternal monarch as an 
arbitrary oppressor. All writers of the thirteenth and following 
centuries complain in terms of the most unmeasured indignation, 
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and seem almost ready to reform the general abuses of the 
Church.” 

At length the nations began to feel restive under the galling 
yoke. None had been so heavily burdened as England, “ ob- 
sequious beyond all other countries to the arrogance of her 
hierarchy ; especially during the Anglo-Saxon period, when the 
nation was sunk in ignorance and effeminate superstition.” This 
characteristic she retained for ages after the Conquest. 

Excommunication was the lever by which the clergy moved 
the world. Monarchs were dethroned—dynasties changed— 
kingdoms given away—and national rights trampled in the dust. 
Invasions were encouraged, and the banner of conquest was 
formally and solemnly blessed, as in the memorable cases of 
William the Conqueror and Henry II. of England, on condition 
that the Pope should share the spoil ; and for this even the ancient 
national saints and their holiest shrines were desecrated,—their 
names, whether Saxon or Celtic, cast out as evil and profane! 


“There is a spell wrought by uninterrupted good fortune, which 
captivates men’s understanding, and persuades them against reasoning 
and analogy, that violent power is immortal and irresistible. The 
spell is broken by the first change of success. We have seen the 
working and the dissipation of this charm with a rapidity to which 
the events of former times bear as remote a relation as the gradual 
processes of nature to her deluges and volcanoes. In tracing the. 
Papal empire over mankind, we have no such marked and definite 
crises of revolution. But slowly, like the retreat of waters, or the 
stealthy pace of old age, that extraordinary power over human opinion 
has been subsiding for five centuries.” 


There grew up, by slow degrees, a conviction of “ that sacred 
truth, which superstition and sophistry have endeavoured to 
eradicate from the heart of man—that no tyrannical govern- 
ment can be founded on a Divine commission Literature, 
too long the age handmaid of spiritual despotism, began to 


assert her nobler birthright of ministering to liberty and truth.” 
And when she came to prepare the way for their joint triumph 
at the Reformation, the Art of Printing appeared, to add an hun- 
dred fold to her power. 

But long before the Reformation, the Papacy had to contend 
with a foe far mightier and more unrelenting ; for literature might 
be bribed, and learning might be set up against learning. It 
had to encounter the resistance of conscience roused and guided 
by the Word of God. 

During many ages of profound ignorance, our forefathers 
“slept the sleep of orthodoxy,” seldom disturbed by the lights of 
reason, or the sounds of dissent. But from the twelfth century 
this was no longer the case. “An inundation of heresy broke 
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in that age upon the Church, which no persecution was able 
thoroughly to repress, till it finally overspread half the sur- 
face of Europe.” This “heresy,” so called, was intimately con- 
nected with the reading of the vernacular Scriptures. As on 
this point the testimony of a learned and liberal layman will be 
accepted by some, more readily than that of an ecclesiastical 
writer, we shall quote a few more sentences from Mr. Hallam, 
who deals with religious movements in those times, merely in 
their relation to the progress of society. 

“ The ecclesiastical history of the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries teems with new sectaries or schismatics, various in their aberra- 
tions of opinion, but all concurring in detestation of the Established 
Church. ‘They endured severe persecution with a sincerity and firm- 
ness, which in any cause ought to command respect. . . . . 
Considered in its effect on manners, the preaching of this new sect 
(the Lollards) certainly produced an extensive reformation, . . « 
Fostered by the general ill-will towards the Church, Wyc.irre’s 
principles made vast progress in England; and unlike those of earlier 
sectaries, were embraced by men of rank and influence. Notwith- 
standing the check they sustained by the sanguinary law of Henry IV., 
it is highly probable that multitudes secretly cherished them down to 
the era of the Reformation.”* 


It is to this era chiefly that Mr. Anderson has devoted his 
investigations in the volumes before us. He has had the rare 
good fortune to produce a work that was much wanted on a most 
important subject, and just at the right time. It evinces great. 
learning and industry, and must have cost him vast labour. It 
contains an interesting and most instructive portion of English 
history, never before so fully or so clearly written, casting light 
on many obscurities, and developing some principles of vital mo- 
ment in the present day—all going to prove, in a very remarkable 
manner, that the Book of God is not only the book of truth and 
salvation, but also, preeminently, the Book of Freedom; and 
that it has won its victories, not by the power or patronage of 
princes and prelates, but by the zeal, energy, and fidelity of the 
People, whom they always persecuted, unless when some selfish 
policy withheld their hand. Such is the great and enco uraging 
lesson which this book teaches. 

We are not disposed to criticise this important work. Ours 
is the more grateful, though more difficult, task of presentin g as 
far as possible in so brief a sketch, the results of the learned and 
philanthropic author’s elaborate investigations, and thus pro- 
moting the object which he has most at heart. W_ e hope, how- 


* See Hallam’s Europe during the Middle A ges, Chap. 7. 
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ever, that many of our readers may be led to seek for themselves 
more ample information in Mr. Anderson’s own pages. 

In very early times, portions of Scripture had been translated 
into the Saxon language. But before the thirteenth century 
nothing effectual was done for the English people in this depart- 
ment. JOHN WYCLIFFE, a native of Yorkshire, was born in 
1324, and came into public view as a reformer at the age of 
thirty-six, maintaining a conspicuous position for twenty-four 
years, which were devoted to incessant labour in the cause of 
truth, learning, and godliness, of which he was the brightest 
example in that age. We have the most satisfactory evidence 
that his translation of the Bible told powerfully on the commu- 
nity, and was the principal cause of that “ extensive reformation” 
of manners spoken of by Mr. Hallam. 

Knighton, a contemporary, complained bitterly that “ this 
Master John Wycliffe translated the Gospel out of Latin into 
English, and thus laid it more open to the laity, and to women 
who could read, than it had been formerly even to the most 
learned of the clergy.” The jewel of the church, said he, “ is 
turned into the sport of the people, and what was hitherto the 
principal gift of the clergy and divines, is made for ever common 
to the laity.” Animated by similar feelings, an English council, 
in 1408, decreed that “ the translation of the text of Holy Scrip- 
ture out of one tongue into another is a dangerous thing.” There- 
fore, translation was forbidden by them “ under pain of the 
greater excommunication.” 

Notwithstanding such threats, the word of God grew and mul- 
tiplied. The term “ Lollard,” indeed, was applied to many who 
did not embrace all the doctrines of Wycliffe, though they echoed 
his complaints against the hierarchy. In the year 1382, Knight- 
ton states that their number had very much increased, and that 
“every second man in the country was a Lollard,” 7. e. Protestant. 
He states, moreover, that their teachers always pretended to have 
a great respect for “ Goddis Law,” to which they declared them- 
selves strictly conformed both in their opinions and their conduct. 
They were also “ mighty in words,” and both men and women 
were distinguished by the same modes of speech, and “ by a 
wonderful agreement in the same opinions.” 

It was not by books only that the reformed doctrines were then 
propagated. There was a body of itinerant preachers called 
“ Poor Priests,” who proclaimed the Gospel throughout the land 
in churches and churchyards, in the midst of fairs and markets, 
or wherever multitudes were convened. They were denounced 
by the authorities, and cited to the tribunals, because, “ by their 
subtle and ingenious words, they contrived to draw the people to 
their sermons, and to maintain them in their errors.” Supported 
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in their home mission by the liberality of the faithful, they were 
free to fly from city to city when persecuted “ by the clerks of 
Antichrist, as Christ biddeth and the Gospel”—“ coming and 
goin after the moving of the Holy Ghost, and not being hin- 

ered from doing what is best by the jurisdiction of sinful men.” 
These preaching priests would not take benefices, lest they should 
thereby countenance the iniquity of patronage, commit the sin of 
simony, or be tempted to live in idleness, misspending honest 
folk’s money.* 

As to the translation of Wycliffe, it is true that he was igno- 
rant of Greek and Hebrew, which some of the priests, 150 years 
after, regarded as languages newly invented by the Reformers, 
or by the devil. Such being the utter ignorance, in those ages, 
of the originals of Scripture, Mr. Anderson thinks that a trans- 
lation, in the first instance, from Greek and Hebrew, would not 
have harmonized with the intentions of divine Providence. Latin 
was the language of learning, of the Church, and of the authorized 
Bible. Against what was manifestly contained in the Vulgate 
nothing could be said. It was therefore fitting that, as a preli- 
minary step, the translation should be made from that standard 
version. For this task Wycliffe was eminently qualified. 

He did not perform it in vain. The people, even the soldiers, 
read it with avidity. ‘ Dukes and earls,” also, “ his powerful 
defenders and invincible protectors,” were busily engaged in 
transcribing and studying its precious contents. The translator, 
conscious that he had done a great work, frequently expressed 
himself in the boldest terms. “ The authority of Scripture,” 
said he, “ is independent on any other authority, and preferable 
to every other writing.” “ Among his latest acts,” says Dr. 
Vaughan, “ was a defence in Parliament of the translation of the 
Scriptures into English. These he declared to be the property 
of the people, and one which no party should be allowed to wrest 
from them.” 

It is a singular circumstance that this translation has never 
been printed! The New Testament, it is true, was printed 300 
years after it was finished; but the entire Bible, now 464 years 
old, has never been committed to the press. That it was exten- 
sively read, however, is evident from the virulent opposition it 
excited. “Mere gleams of light, obtained from the Sacred Word, 
were sufficient,” says our author, “ to bring down the wrath of 
the oppressor. During the fifteenth century, various cases of 
abjuration and burning for heresy had occurred. Particular 
periods are then to be marked as seasons of persecution.” 





* Vaughan’s Life of Wycliffe, vol. ii. p. 163. 
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It is plain, from what has been already stated, that there can 
be no greater mistake than that so generally committed, of 
ascribing the British Reformation to ahaa influences. It 
sprung hes the seeds of truth, sown in the native soil long be- 
fore Luther was heard of. The written (i. e. manuscript) Word 
of God in English was the grand instrumentality employed. In 
this respect, as we shall see hereafter, England and Scotland 
owed even less to their rulers than to the German reformers. 

At the fall of Constantinople, in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, Europe was seized with a sort of literary mania. Crowds 
of learned Greeks, bearing with them the classical treasures of 
antiquity, settled in Italy, which became the chief point of at- 
traction to all the learned of the west. The highest ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities were so enthusiastic, that the discovery of an un- 
known manuscript was regarded almost as the conquest of a 
kingdom. Rome was then little aware that she was furnishing 
to Europe polished weapons for the warfare which was to issue 
in the ukesien of her own power, and which would be first 
wielded effectually by one of ee own most celebrated sons— 
Erasmus. 

While Constantinople was being stormed, and while the “ brief- 
men” of Italy were busy with their pens transcribing the classics, 
Gutenberg, the inventor of printing, aided by John Fust, a gold- 
smith, who advanced the money, finished at Mentz, the first 
great work of the Press—the Latin Bible. Thus the earliest 
homage of this art—-the parent of so many bloodless revolutions 
—was paid to the Sacred Volume. This Bible, in 2 vols. folio, 
consisted of 1282 pages, finely executed, by a process that was a 
profound secret to all except the artists employed in the work. 
While the wise men of Paris were ascribing it to the operation 
of magic and the black art, it found the warmest welcome in the 
city of the Index Expurgatorius, and its most admiring patron 
in the Pope. Before the close of the fifteenth century, the dif- 
ferent works, published in Rome alone, amounted to 1000. 
Other cities in Italy and Germany were equally busy. Panzer 
has reckoned up 198 printers in Venice, and before the close of 
the century they had put forth 2980 distinct publications, 
among which were more than twenty editions of the Latin 
Bible. Thirty years after this glorious invention, there were 
more than 1000 printing-presses at work in 220 different places 
throughout Europe. 

Such was the state of things when W1LL1AM TYNDALE, the 
first translator of the Bible from the original languages into 
English, commenced his labours. The parentage of illustrious 
characters is sometimes involved in an obscurity which bafiles all 
research ; and it is amusing to see how biographers puzzle their 
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brains to connect their heroes with some respectable genealogy. 
Mr. Anderson, with all his Christian philosophy, is not free from 
this—shall we call it—weakness? And, accordingly, he searches 
diligently and vainly in Gloucestershire for the paternal mansion 
of the martyr—Tyndale. 

Tyndale, aie! was the name of a good old stock ; and our 
translator was probably the son of Thomas T yndale, by Alicia 
Hunt, of North Nibly in Gloucestershire, and was born in 
1484-5 or 6. He was educated at Oxford, where he was dis- 
tinguished by his attainments in the classics and his knowledge 
of the Scriptures, which he laboured to inculcate on the minds 
of his fellow-students. This zeal was offensive to his superiors ; 
and though there is no reason to think he was expelled, yet 
says Foxe, “spying his time, he removed to the University of 
Cambridge, where he likewise made his abode a certain space.” 
About 1520 he used often to preach in Bristol, and in various 
towns and villages in the neighbourhood of Little Sodbury 
Manor, where he was a tutor in the family of Sir John Walsh. 

There he had debates with abbots and other clergy who fre- 
quented the house; for Sir John “ kept a good ordinary ;” and 
the tutor had an opportunity of occasionally discussing « God’s 
matters” with well-beneficed dignitaries. Once Sir John and 
his lady were at a banquet, given by those great doctors, “ where 


they talked at will and pleasure, uttering their blindness and i ig- 
norance without resistance or gain-saying.” Their arguments 
being repeated to Tyndale, he refuted them from Scripture. 


* Well,” said Lady Walsh, “ there was such a doctor there as may 
dispend £100 a-year, and another £200, and another £300; and 
what! were it reason, think you, that we should believe you before 
them ?” 

It was in this house that Tyndale conceived the purpose of 
translating the Scriptures. 

“ As long,” said he, “as the clergy can keep the Scripture down, 
they will so darken the right way with the mist of their sophistry— 
with arguments of philosophy, and with worldly similitudes, and ap- 
parent reasons of natural wisdom, and with wresting the Scriptures 
unto their purpose—that though thou feel in thine heart, and art sure 
how that all is false that they say, yet could’st thou not solve their 
subtle riddles. Which thing only moved me to translate the New Testa- 
ment. Because that I had perceiv ed, by experience, how that it is im- 
possible to establish the people in any ‘truth, except the Scripture were 
plainly set before their eyes in their mother tongue.” 


A rumour soon spread abroad that he was tainted with heresy, 
and owing to secret accusations, he was summoned before the 
Chancellor of the diocese, who threatened him grievously, re- 
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viled him, and rated him as though he had been a dog.” Hav- 
ing escaped from the hands of this man, he was soon after in dis- 
cussion with a learned divine, who, when forced into dilemma, 
exclaimed, “we were better without God’s law than the Pope’s.” 
To this ebullition, so characteristic of the times, Tyndale replied, 
“T defy the Pope and all his laws, and if God spare my life, ere 
many years, / will cause a boy that driveth the plough, to know 
more of Scripture than you do.” 

Finding the Jtalian diocese of Worcester too hot for him, and 
fearing that he should fall into the unmerciful hands of the spzritu- 
ality, he set out for the Metropolis, bringing with him an introduc- 
tion to Tunstal, bishop of London, the future burner of the New 
Testament. It was his first and last attempt to procure a patron, 
for his whole life was distinguished by a love of independence, very 
rare in those days even among Reformers. No public character 
ever evinced more noble self-reliance—none ever trusted princes 
less, or providence more. He was told by the great man that his 
house was full—he had more than he could well find. Tyndale 
abode almost a year in the city, studying the church and the 
world at head-quarters. “1 understood,” said he, “at the last, 
not only that there was no room in my lord of London’s palace, 
to translate the New Testament, but also, that there was no place 
to do it in all England.” 

He theretore embarked for the Continent, and remained in 
Hamburgh about a year, busy at his translation, being support- 
ed chiefly by the liberality of’ a London merchant. It has been 
generally supposed, that he went at once to Luther, and was 
leagued with him in this work. But this is a mistake—he never 
set foot in Saxony before the publication of his New Testament. 
From Hamburgh he removed to Cologne on the Rhine in 1525, 
accompanied by his amanuensis, William Rove. There he com- 
mitted to the press, the New Testament, in the form of a quarto 
volume. But the printers had not proceeded far, when the work 
was interdicted. They managed, however, to secure the printed 
sheets, and sailed with them up the Rhine to Worms, where they 
resumed their task in safety, and with renewed zeal. When 
Cochleeus, an indefatigable defender of the “ Old Learning,” dis- 
covered, by intoxicating the printers, that the “ two apostate Kng- 
lishmen, learned, skilful in languages, and fluent,” were actually 
printing 3000 copies of the New ‘Testament in English, with the 
design of “making all England Lutheran,” he was “ moved with 
fear and wonder,” and induced the authorities to interpose. He 
also wrote to Henry VUI. and Cardinal Wolsey, “that they 
might, with the greatest diligence, take care, lest that most per- 
nicious article of merchandise should be conveyed into all the 
ports of England.” 
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Mr. Anderson has shown clearly, that “the undivided honour 
of translating the New Testament remains with Tyndale alone ;” 
but on the value of the work as a version, he has not said so much 
as we could have wished—having noticed it, indeed, but slightly, 
and only in passing. Yet a critical examination of all our Eng- 
lish translations, as they have been printed side by side by Mr. 
Baxter, so as to trace to its sources the language of our venerable 
standard Bible, would be interesting and instructive; however, 
the theme is too large to be even touched on by us at present. 


“‘ The incontrovertible proof of Tyndale’s erudition, whether as a 
Greek or Hebrew scholar, is to be found in the present version of 
our Bible, as read by millions. The circumstance of its being a re- 
vision, five times derived, is an advantage altogether peculiar to itself; 
while, notwithstanding this fivefold revision of the Greek and Hebrew 
original, large portions of Tyndale’s translation remain untouched, or 
verbally as the translator first gave them to his country. It is indeed, 
extraordinary, that so many of Tyndale’s correct and happy render- 
ings, should have been left to adorn our version, while the terms sub- 
stituted in other instances still leave him the palm of scholarship. 
When the incorrect, not to say injurious sense in which certain terms 
had been long employed, is duly considered, the substitution of charity 
for love, as Tyndale translated, of grace for favour, and church for 
congregation, certainly cannot be adduced as proofs of superior attain- 
ment in the original Greek.” —Anznals, i. p. 27. 

*‘ Tyndale’s prose has been read in Britain ever since, and that, too, 
‘every Sabbath-day ; for, notwithstanding all the confessed improve- 
ments made in our translation of the Bible, large portions in almost 
every chapter still remain verbally the same as he first gave them to 
his country. In this, it is true, he was merely a translator, but then 
the style of his translation has stood the test of nearly ten generations. 
It has been their admiration all along, and it will continue to be 
admired while the language endures.”—-P. 245. 


The New Testament arrived in England in January 1526. 
The history of this importation of “pernicious merchandise” is 
full of romantic incidents, and “ if only the half were told, would 
be one of the most graphic stories” in our annals. “ No siege 
by sapping and mining which England has ever since achieved, 
could furnish a tenth part of the incident, or evince half the 
courage by which she was herself assailed.” Annals, i. p. 88. 

Think of the tremendous forces that were acting in combina- 
tion against the introduction of the printed Scriptures into 
England in the native language. Henry’s royal honour was 
staked to vindicate his proud title of Defender of the Faith, which 
he had won in controversy against Lutheranism, the opprobrious 
designation now employed towards all the friends of the English 
Testament. His chancellor, Wolsey, was next to him in power, 
—a man of vast wealth and inordinate ambition,—an intriguing 
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aspirant to the Papal chair, and virtually Pope of England, both 
from his political influence, which enabled him to dictate to the 
Court of Rome, and his new office as Vicar. He had just 
established Cardinal College in Oxford, designed to make that 
University the most glorious in the world; which college he 
amply endowed with the revenues of several small monasteries, 
and filled with the most talented young men he could find, in 
order expressly to counteract the new learning, and maintain the 
old faith in its integrity. 

It is well known that he was unfortunate in all his high-flying 
schemes. His diplomacy about the Popedom, enforced by 
immense sums of money, utterly failed, and — his influence ; 
his office of Vicar-General (as well as his college and his splen- 
did brazen statue) was assumed by the king, and became the 
origin of the spiritual supremacy which has ever since attached 
to the English crown. He also gave Henry the fatal precedent 
of the confiscation of small monasteries, which led the way to the 
seizure of them all. And moreover, many of the well-selected 
advocates of the “old learning” in Cardinal College became the 
most devoted champions of the new. 

Wolsey, roused by a personal satire against himself, com- 
menced the work of persecution by instituting a secret search for 
books. It was found that Garret, a curate in London, had been 
in the habit of conveying large quantities to “a little flock” in 
Oxford. He and all suspected of receiving the books were cast 
into prison. Among these were a number of the students of 
Wolsey’s own college. They were immured in a dungeon, 
where, getting no food but salt fish for five months, four of 
them died. 

Dr. Barnes having, in a sermon, ridiculed the cardinal’s 
golden shoes, golden cushions, and red gloves, was called upon 
to “ abjure nh ng After painful suspense, he was persuaded 
to abjure, and Wolsey had triumphant revenge. In St. Paul’s, 
on Sabbath-day, he sat enthroned in state, and clothed in purple, 
surrounded by thirty abbots, mitred priors, and bishops, while 
Fisher preached against the “ heretics,” and then baskets full of 
books were thrown into a fire kindled without. Barnes and 
his fellow-abjurers were obliged to carry faggots round the fire 
three times before they cast them in, and the whole ended by 
proclaiming an Indulgence to the spectators. 

Thus the work of exterminating the Scriptures went on; but 
it was not confined to England. In obedience to Wolsey’s 
instructions, the English ambassador not only visited Antwerp, 
Barrow, Zealand, and other places for this purpose, but he it 
“ privy inquisitions” after books at Ghent and Bruges, Louvaine, 
&c. He made some “ good fires” of the New Testaments ; but 
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in an attempt to punish the printer of them at Antwerp, he 
received an effectual check from the free government of that 
which presented a happy contrast to the slavery of 
“ngland. It was this ambassador, Hacket, who first suggested 
the idea of buying up the New Testament in order to burn it. 
So greatly were the bishops alarmed at the prospect of its 
circulation, that Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, spent 
£664 thus, on part of Tyndale’s first edition, and called on the 
bishops to contribute their share of the money, which they did, 
and thanked him cordially for this “ glorious and blessed deed.” 

In 1528, persecution raged fiercely against the readers and 
venders of the Scriptures, till it was providentially interrupted 
by the fearful epidemic, called by foreigners, “ Sudor Angli- 
canus,” as it attacked only the English, and seized on them 
wherever it found them. 

“jt seemed the genial air, 
From pole to pole, from Atlas to the East, 
Was then at enmity with English blood ; 
For, but the race of England, all were safe 
In foreign climes ; nor did this fury taste 
The foreign blood that England then contained.” 

In two months 40,000 were affected in London alone, of 
whom 4000 died. Both the king and his chancellor made their 
wills, and confessed daily, that they might be ready for thus 
terrible visitant. 

It is worthy of remark that Wolsey and Bishop Gardiner were 
the zealous agents of Henry VIII. in trying to procure the divorce 
from Queen Catherine; and from what we have already stated 
about Dispensations, it is easy to infer, that whatever stood in the 
way at Rome, it certainly had nothing to do with scruples about 
the legality of the proceeding. The Pope would have gratified 
Henry’s wish—for a due consideration, of course,—without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, only that Charles V., whom he dared not 
offend, was the Queen’s nephew. 

In January 1529, Wolsey despatched Gardiner to Rome 
secretly, with orders, if necessary, to threaten that England 
would withdraw her obedience unless the Holy See consented to 
be the instrument of cutting the knot that could not be untied. 
To this new idea of the King’s supremacy in spiritual matters, 
the Cardinal was quickly sacrificed on the pretext that he had 
obtained Bulls from Rome without the royal license. He had 
raised himself by talents, judgment, and policy from humble rank 
to the highest degree of wealth, power, and dignity ever enjoyed 
by an English subject. In an age of pewter, his tables were 
covered with gold and silver plate,—the highest nobility were his 
household servants, waiting upon him in white robes, as in the 
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King’s palace. His master cook was arrayed in damask satin, 
with a gold chain about his neck. There were one hundred in- 
dividuals daily in attendance on the person of this successor of 
the apostles. In his “poor house of Westminster,” as he was 
accustomed to style his gorgeous palace, “there was of all sorts 
of arras, velvets, carpets, &e. &e., enough to have set up many 
a substantial tradesman, besides completing a nobleman’s palace ! 
He hadruled England, and powerfully influenced the politics of 
Europe for twenty years, during w hich he had been courted and 
caressed by the kings of the civilized world. 

But in one day all this glory vanished! The King frowned, and 
the honours which were so thick upon him wither ed in a moment. 
‘‘ T have been to see the Lord Cardinal,” said the French ambas- 
sador, Bellay, on that very day,—“ and he has shown me his 
case with the most deplorable rhetoric I ever saw; for both his 
heart and his spirit entirely failed him. I can say nothing more 
striking than his face, which has lost half its proper size.” Upon 
his departure to the country by water, a thousand boats were on 
the river, crowded with people, expecting the pleasure of seeing 
him going to the Tower. “Ile died not merely in obscurity, 
but in disgrace ; and though the charge of high treason hung 
over him unrefuted, with his last breath he enforced persecution.’ 
Yet on this point he should be judged in the light of the age in 
which he lived. He was not as bad as his prosecutors; for one 
count of the indictment against him, presented to the King by 
the Lords of Parliament, with Sir Thomas More at their head, 
was, that he had been “ the i impes acher and disturber of the due 
and direct correction of heresies.’ 

There lived in Wolsey’s household a man who was said to be 
the son of a blacksmith, at Putney, near London. He had resided 
on the Continent, visited Rome, had gathered wisdom from tra- 
vel, and was now one of the Cardinal’s confidential servants. Two 
days before the Parliament met that was to ruin his master, he 
said to a fellow-servant, “I intend, God willing, this afternoon, 
when my Lord hath dined; to ride up to London, and so to the 
Court, where I shall either make or mar, or I come again.’ 
This was Thomas Crumwell, the abolisher of the monasteries. 
He advised Henry to become himself “ Head of the Church,” by 
which means he could at once rescue his “ Princely authority” 
from the “ spirituality’—“ accumulate to himself great riches,” 
and—get married. ‘Thus he cleverly appealed to Henry’ s three 
dominant passions, the love of power, of money, and of Ann 
Boleyn. ‘The spiritual authority now transferred to the King’s 
person, was delegated to this creature, fora aseason, and Crum- 
well became President of the Convocation, as Vicar-General of 
England. Lodge human power over the conscience where you 
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will, it is the abomination that maketh desolate set up in the 
holy place; and ‘so Britain found to her cost during all the time 
of the Tudors and the Stuarts ! 

Who does not mourn over the weakness of our nature when 
he finds the illustrious author of Utopia the abettor of persecu- 
tion, extorting confessions of heresy by torture, and consigning 
men to the stake for their conscientious opinions, adding the bit- 
terness of a defeated controversialist to the bigotry of a preroga- 
tive lawyer! How few have had sufficient virtue to rise up from 
the woolsack the same men! 

“ As soon,” says Burnet, “as More came into favour, he 
pressed the king much to put the laws against heretics in execu- 
tion,” as the best mode of conciliating the Court of Rome. 
Therefore, a proclamation was issued, the penal laws were 
ordered to be executed, books were seized, and reformers were 
cast into prison. Thus unhappily advised, Henry made heresy 
and treason convertible terms—a pernicious confusion of things 
civil and things sacred, whose effects remain to the present day. 
It was now ordained that no man should preach, teach, or kee 
a school, “ contrary to the determination of Holy Church.” The 
bishop was authorized to imprison all such offenders at his dis- 
cretion; all secular officers were to aid in the execution of his 
sentence, and all state functionaries were sworn to “ give their 
whole power and diligence to put away, and make utterly cease, 
and destroy, all errors and heresies commonly called Lollardies.” 
The importation of religious books was also forbidden, and among 
these was, first and chief, Tyndale’s New Testament. 

In his Utopia, More had spoken against capital punishment, 
and inculcated perfect toleration—now, as Lord Chancellor of 
England, he wrote thus concerning “ heretics :’—“ The prelates 
ou “ht temporally to destroy those ravenous wolves!” They were 
to visited with “ grievous punishments,” and the “sparkle” 
was to be “ well quenched.” 

The notion common among Catholics, that Henry VIII. be- 
came a Protestant when he cast off the authority of the Pope, 
and that he was the author of the Reformation in England, is 
founded on the grossest ignorance of history. Reform was, from 
first to last, the work of the people, carried on in the face of 
royal persecution. The best thing that Henry, or any of his 
successors, ever did, even for the BrBLE, was to cease to hinder— 
to let it alone. How well it was doing its work in 1530, is 
shown in a letter from the aged Bishop of Norwich. 

“ Tf,” said he, ‘“ these erroneous opinions continue any time, I think 
they shall’ uNDo us ALL. The gentlemen and the commonality be not 
greatly infected, but merchants, and such that hath their abiding not 
far from the sea” 
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Now, therefore, the rulers take counsel together, and here is 
their determination. Having selected upwards of a hundred 
“errors” out of “Tyndale and Fryth,” they say :— 

“« All which great errors and pestilent heresies being contagious 
and damnable, with all the books containing the same, with the 
translation also of Scripture corrupted by William Tyndal, as well in 
the Old Testament as in the New, and all other books in Knglish con- 
taining such errors—the King’s Highness present in person—by one 
whole advice and assent of the prelates and clerks, as well of the 
Universities as of all other assembled together, determined utterly to 
be repelled, rejected, and put away out of the hands of his people, 
and not to be suffered to get abroad among his subjects.” 

But they could not bind the word of God. They might burn 
the books in which it was written, and even the hearts on which 
it was engraved ; but truth cannot be consumed in the flames— 
it “endures for ever.” When the Bishop of London, in May 
this year, had the New Testaments which he had bought piled 
up and burned in St. Paul’s Churchyard, the people were in- 
dignant, and filled with a greater love for the Scriptures and 
hatred to the clergy than ever. Afterwards, the New Testa- 
ments printed with the money got for those now burned, “ came 
thick and threefold into England ;” so that the bishops were in- 
formed that, if they wished to stop the supply, they must buy 
the stamps too! 

While Tyndale was diligently labouring for the salvation of 
his country, he was in constant apprehension of his life from her 
ungrateful rulers, whose spies were dogging his steps, intruding 
into his privacy, and worming themselves into his confidence, in 
order to betray him. On one occasion, in a secret interview 
with our ambassador, Vaughan, whom he almost converted to 
his opinions, he uttered an emphatic sentence, which affectingly 
betrays at once the heart of an exile and the spirit of a martyr :— 


“* As I now am,” said he, “ very death were more pleasant to me 
than life, considering men’s nature to be such as can bear no truth.” 


It was first an object with Crumwell to have him inveigled 
into England, in the hope of getting him to abjure in view of 
the faggots ; but finding, from Vaughan’s reports, that this was 
a vain hope, he instructed the latter not to try to bring him over, 
“ because,” said Crumwell, “if he were present, by all likelihood 
he would shortly do as much as in him were, to infect and corrupt 
the whole realm.” Strange that this poor exile should so trouble 
the realm of England! What gave him all this power? Truth! 
He had ably exposed the Practice of Prelates, and triumphantly 
answered the controversial writings of the Lord Chancellor, and 
all lovers of freedom were on his side. 

VOL. Vv. NO. IX. K 
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Yet was he a loyal man anda true patriot, fullof yearning 
affection for his native land, which he was never to see again. 
Vaughan thus describes the effect on him of some false assurances 
of Henry’s pity and goodness :— 


“‘T perceived the man to be exceedingly altered, and to take the 
same very near to his heart, in such wise that water stood in his eyes ; 
and he said, ‘ What gracious words are these! I assure you,’ said he, 
‘if it would stand with the King’s most gracious pleasure to grant only 
a bare text of the Scripture to be put forth among the people, like as 
is put forth among the subjects of the Emperor in these parts, and of 
other Christian princes, I shall immediately make promise never to 
write more, but most humbly submit myself at the feet of his Royal 
Majesty, offering my body to suffer whatever pain or torture, yea 
what death his Grace will, so that this be obtained. And till that time 
I will abide the asperity of all chances, and endure my life in as much 
pain as it is able to bear and suffer.” 

Influenced, no doubt, by this noble spirit, Vaughan remon- 
strated against the cruel policy of the English Court with much 
earnestness. 

* Let his Majesty,” said he, “ be further assured that he can, with 
no policy, nor with no threatenings of tortures and punishments, take 
away the opinions of his people, till his Grace shall fatherly and 
lovingly reform the clergy of his realm. For there springeth the opinion 
—from thence riseth the grudge of his people.” 

But neither Henry nor his vicar thought of anything but their 
own power and profit. ‘Truly has Mr.-Anderson observed, that 
“in the persons of her rulers at this period, no nation upon earth 
had surpassed Britain in her opposition to divine truth.” (i., 314.) 

Queen Anne was favourable to Tyndale and his cause. In 
1534 he presented her with a copy of the New Testament, 
beautifully printed on vellum, with illuminations, bound in blue 
morocco, and the name, Anna Regina Anglia, in large red letters 
outside on the margins, but without any dedication or compli- 
ment; for Tyndale, an honest and a true man, knew too well 
what was due to the sacred volume and its Divine Author, to 
flatter any mortal within its covers. At this time the Scriptures 
came freely into England, and were eagerly read by many with- 
out any molestation from the authorities. 

At length, in 1535, the translator was betrayed by two hired 
spies from England, and cast into a prison at Vilvorde, where he 
laboured on till the day of his martyrdom, which he endured 
with a calm heroism; his last words, uttered from the flames 
with fervent zeal and a loud voice, being—-“ Lord, open the eyes 
of the King of England !’—a prayer which, alas, seems to have 
been never answered. Thus died William Tyndale. 

Cranmer made a fruitless attempt to get the Bishops to pre- 
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pare a new translation, and even sent them their several parts. 
“¢T marvel,” said Stokesly of London, “ what my Lord of Can- 
terbury meaneth, that he thus abuseth the people, in giving 
them liberty to read the Scriptures, which doth nothing else but 
infect them with heresy. Ihave bestowed never an hour on my 
portion, and never will !” 

Crumwell had brought Henry in about one million and a half 
of our money, with £400,000 of annual revenue, from the confisca- 
tion of the monasteries—and, as Catherine had recently died, the 
friends of the Old Learning thought these spoliations might be 
stopped, and the Church greatly served if Ann could be got out 
of the way. Her enemies were well aware, that the eyes of the 
capricious tyrant had begun to wander to other objects—and 
that, as the death of Catherine had removed all canonical diffi- 
culties out of the way of another marriage, he might still have 
an heir to the crown free from any charge of illegitimacy. 
There is scarcely any reason to doubt, that such thoughts sug- 
gested the plot against Queen Ann, of which Henry instantly 
availed himself to gratify his vile passions, and which he devel- 
oped with his usual craft and Beit of feeling. A com- 
mission was appointed “ to make up facts”’—all but her father— 
whose name was brutally added to save appearances—being 
her bitter enemies, and the king’s servile creatures; and the 
natural consequence was, that she must be found guilty and exe- 
cuted. She was first “cruelly handled” by the Council; then 
tried in the 7ower, without a single person being allowed to plead 
her cause, or show the least interest in her favour. Notwith- 
standing the efforts to exclude the public from this mock trial, 
it was everywhere muttered abroad, that “the Queen had 
cleared herself in a most noble speech.” 

The shriek of anguish which burst forth from the people when 
her head was struck off, was quickly drowned in a se at of 
artillery! Whence this savage accompaniment? Where was 
her royal husband ? 


“The oak is still standing in Epping Forest under which the king 
breakfasted that morning, his hounds and his attendant train waiting 
around him. He listened, it has been said, from time to time with 
intense anxiety. At length the sound of this artillery boomed through 
the wood. It was the preconcerted signal, and marked the moment 
of execution. ‘Ah, ah! it is done!’ said he, starting up, ‘ the business 
is done! Uncouple the dogs, and let us follow the sport!’ On the 
day of the execution he put on white for mourning, as though he 
would have said, ‘I am innocent of this deed,—and the next day he 
was married.’ Could he have given more powerful testimony of the 
innocence of the departed, and of his own guilt? After this, few 
will doubt the saying of Sir James Mackintosh, ‘ Henry, perhaps, 
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approached as nearly to the ideal standard, of perfect. wickedness as the 
infirmities of human nature would allow.’ ” 


Such was the holy prelude to the royal Pope’s first council or 
convocation, in which Crumwell, as Vicar-General, was seated 
above all the bishops. In this assembly there arose much dis- 
cussion and confusion between the parties of the old learning and 
of the new, the latter being led by Crumwell and Cranmer, who 
was generally willing to do right when he dared, for he laboured 
under great constitutional timidity, which had been beaten into 
him by his first schoolmaster. When the tumult was at its 
height, down came certain “articles” from the king, “to 
establish Christian quietness and unity among us, and to avoid 
contentious opinions.” These articles were subscribed by Crum- 
well, the two archbishops, sixteen bishops, forty abbots and 

riors, and fifty archdeacons and proctors. 

While Henry was thus asserting his headship, the Word of 
God was spreading among the people. From 1525 to 1530, 
there had been six impressions of the Scriptures in English. 
From that to the year of Tyndale’s martyrdom, there had been 
seven or eight editions; and during that year nine or ten more 
issued from the press, all opposition proving confessedly futile. 
The martyr had not finished the Old Testament when he died, 
but it was completed by his friend John Rogers, and published 
under the name of Thomas Matthews. 

And moreover, in 1535, there was a complete translation of 
the Bible published by Mites CoverDaALE, employed for the 
purpose by persons in authority, who bore the expense. He 
was a competent scholar, and did his work respectably, but he 
followed too much the Latin version, retaining penance for re- 
pentance, &c. It was printed with the king’s license, to whom 
there was a flattering dedication, in which Queen Anne also was 
mentioned with honour,—an awkward eircumstance ; for after 
the printing, and before the publishing, she had been beheaded 
as a traitor. In some copies they altered her name with the pen 
into JAne. 

Although the existing circumstances in high places were so 
favourable to this version, it was soon superseded by Tyndale’s, 
the name of the translator being suppressed, as obnoxious to the 
authorities. Cranmer was much pleased with this Bible, 

Matthews’, so-called) and used his influence earnestly, through 

rumwell, to get the royal license for the printing of it,—which 
was obtained, and which, he said, gratified him more than if he 
had got a thousand pounds. Thus Providence unexpectedly and 
wonderfully overruled all parties,—the King, Crumwell, and the 
Bishops,—to adopt the work of the man whom they had so hated, 
denounced, and persecuted! 
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The fluctuations of State policy and royal caprice gave the old 
. learning party the ascendancy in the king’s councils once more ; 
and it being expedient that Henry should retain on the Continent 
his character for orthodoxy, he listened to the abettors of perse- 
cution. Having decided, infallibly of course, that baptism was 
necessary to salvation,—and being informed that there were some 
Germans in the country who did not believe this dogma, and who 
had come hither to escape persecution, he resolved to seize on so 
good an opportunity of signalizing his zeal. A commission was 
appointed “ to execute the premises, notwithstanding part of them 
might be contrary to the customary course and form of law.” 
The result was, that two men and a woman were obliged to bear 
faggots at St. Paul’s Cross, and two others were burned at 
Smithfield. 

Another man who had committed himself by writing against 
Transubstantiation, appealed to the king,—when Gardiner art- 
fully suggested that he might win golden opinions on the Con- 
tinent, and silence all insinuations as to his being a favourer of 
“ heretics,” by proceeding, in this case, “ solemnly and severely.” 
Accordingly he summoned bis nobles and prelates to London. 
Seated on his throne, the Bishops on his right, and the Peers on 
his left, the lawyers in scarlet robes behind, the Royal Head of 
the Church was arrayed in white, as the emblem of spotless 
orthodoxy and unsullied sanctity. Several Bishops in succession 
laboured in vain to convince Lambert, the confessor, that Christ 
is corporeally present in the sacrament. He was burned to 
ashes, amidst circumstances of peculiar barbarity, exclaiming at 
the stake—“ None but Christ! none but Christ !” 

Crumwell, describing this scene to the English ambassador in 
Spain, spoke of the princely and excellent gravity in which 
Henry discharged “ the very office of supreme Head of the Church 
of England,” declaring that the bloated and blood-stained tyrant, 
who knew no law human or divine but his own foul and furious 
will, was “the very mirror and light of all the other kings and 
princes of Christendom !” 

At this time printing was executed much better at Paris than 
London; and owing to a singular conjunction of circumstances, 
Crumwell got a license for Grafton and Whitchurch to print the 
Bible there. Little could Tyndale, with all his faith, foresee that 
in less than twenty years his translation should be reprinted at 
a Parisian press, at the request of his own sovereign, and with 
the sanction of the persecuting French king himself! The work 
was, however, interrupted by the Inquisition, when not only the 
sheets, but the types and printers were carried to England, to 
the great improvement of the art there. The Bible was, soon 
finished, and a copy of it ordered to be set up in every Church 
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in the kingdom; and the priests were forbidden to hinder 'the 
people from reading it there, on pain of deprivation. Thus did 
God bring to nought the counsels of the wicked, and thus 
mightily did the word of God prevail. And thus were fulfilled 
the words of Tyndale the martyr, when he said, “If God spare 
my life, ere many years, J will cause a boy that drives the plough 
to know more of the Scriptures than you do.” 

“It was wonderful,” says Strype, “to see with what joy this 
Book of God was received, not only among the learneder sort, but 
generally all England over, among all the vulgar and common 
people ; and with what greediness God’s Word was read, and 
what resort to places where the reading of it was!) Every body 
that could, bought the book, or busily read it, or got others to 
read it to them, if they could not themselves. Divers more 
elderly people learned to read on purpose; and even little boys 
flocked, among the rest, to hear portions of the Holy Scriptures 
read.” 

Mr. Anderson judiciously adds,— 

“The modern reader may now very naturally exclaim—‘ Oh, could 
these men in power then have only been persuaded to have let such people 
alone! Could they have only understood the doctrine of Noninterference.’ 
Yes, and instead of encumbering a willing people with help, or tor- 
menting them by interposition, have stood aloof in silence, and per- 
mitted these groups or gatherings to have heard the unambiguous voice 
of their God, and to have gazed upon the majesty and the meaning of 
Divine Truth !”—Annals, §c., ii. 41. 

Since the edition of 1539, partly printed in Paris, there were 
four others of the large Bible, printed at an expense of £30,000 
of our money, which was advanced by Antony Marler, a citizen 
of London, who obtained an order to have them set up in the 
churches. The price was fixed by authority at £7, 10s., and 
for the bound copies £9. The king, however, advanced no 
money, but rather made some by the fines which were levied on 
those who neglected to have them in the churches. 

In 1543, the parliament enacted a preposterous law, forbid- 
ding all women, except gentle-women—all artificers, apprentices, 
journeymen, yeomen, husbandmen, or labourers, to read the 
Bible or New Testament to themselves or any other, on pain of 
one month’s imprisonment. But the fierce despot died at last, 
and the nation began to breathe freely. The brief reign of 
Edward was marked by non-interference with the Bible, the peo- 
ple were left to themselves, and the demand for the Scriptures 
greatly increased ; and with it flourished the art of printing. It 
was, of course, the interest of those engaged in this business, to 
supply the popular demand, and that demand py women yd ex- 
pressed itself in favour of the work of the poor hunted exile. 
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During this reign, Tyndale’s Bible was printed more than thirty 
times, while of that with Cranmer’s revision, only half the num- 
ber was. called for. 

Mary ascended the throne, and hastened to undo the work of 
reformation as far as in her lay, and had it been the work of her 
predecessors, she might have succeeded, But it was divinely 
planted, and too deeply rooted in the soil to be seriously affected 
by any changes of earthly sovereigns or dynasties. The storm 
of persecution, however, blew fiercely. From 800 to 1000 
learned Englishmen, as well as multitudes of others, were obliged 
to fly to the Continent. A’Lasco, with 157 Poles and Germans, 
Italians and Spaniards, French and Scotch, all of one faith, left 
the Thames, and arrived off the Danish Coast; but they were 
not suffered to land, though driven by stress of weather, be- 
cause they had not signed the Lutheran Confession of Faith ! 

At home, the new Queen, unchastened by adversity, let. slip 
Bishops Gardiner and Bonner, who began to lap blood greedily. 
“Men and women, of whatever character or condition, even 
the lame and blind, from the child to the aged man, who 
had any conscientious opinions, not in harmony with the old 
learning—all were appointed unto death.” In less than four 
years, it is calculated, that 318 persons perished either by 
fire, or starvation, or slow torture, or confinement in noisome 
dungeons. This mortality was greatest in places where the 
Scriptures were most read. Sometimes a Jot of human beings, 
in one instance to the number of thirteen, was consumed on the 
same pile! The surrounding population assembled in thou- 
sands “ to strengthen themselves in the profession of the gospel, 
and to exhort and comfort those who were to die.” Any per- 
sons. having books containing “ heresy, sedition, or treason,” 
and not immediately burning them, were, “ without delay, to be 
executed according to martial law.” At a burning in London, 
when proclamation had been made, strictly commanding that no 
one should speak to, or pray for the martyrs, or say, “ God help 
them,” a heroic minister cried out,—“Almighty God! for Christ’s 
sake, strengthen them!” Immediately with one voice, the whole 
multitude loudly responded, “ Amen! Amen !” 

Such dreadful deeds passed not without retribution, even in 
this life. During Mary’s reign the Bench of Bishops had put to 
death five of their own number, including Cranmer. But, in 
little more than the same time, thirty of themselves died “ by the 
visitation of God ;” and such was the mortality among the priests 
generally, that “in divers parts of the realm, no curates could be 
gotten for money.” 

In 1568, the tenth of Elizabeth, the first edition of the 
Bible, superintended by Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
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published. . It; was, revised from the preceding versions by him, 
1D; conjunction with certain brethren of the Bench and others, 
and, hence called ‘the Bishops’ Bible.” “ It was:a decided im- 
provement, on, the whole, The copy presented to the Queen 
was by, far the most splendid that had ever been published.” 
It. is| quite, clear, from, the circumstances connected with this 
publication, that it was not undertaken by royal command, and 
that Elizabeth had no property in it whatever. It did: not cost 
her a shilling, nor was the printing of the sacred. volume any ex- 
clusive aw ot in the crown printer for the time being. 

The history, of the Bible-printing patent is not the least curious 
or valuable part.of Mr: Anderson’s work. 

Elizabeth -was economical in her expenditure, and unwilling to 
call often on the Commons for supplies; but, in order to have 
money to reward her favourites, or rather to put them in the way 
of getting it themselves, she hit upon the unfortunate expedient 
of granting monopolies by patent to certain parties, who then 
farmed or sold them. This evil grew to such an extent that 
Parliament was obliged to interfere. Salt, coal, leather, cloth, 
steel, lead, tin, glass, ipeninn wool, and Irish yarn, were thus 
converted into’ monopolies for the benefit of individuals. Sir 
Thomas Wilks was the first who obtained a patent as Queen’s 
“ Printer of the English tongue.” 

This naturally alarmed the Stationers’ Company, who com- 
plained, “that it would be the overthrow of the printers and 
stationers within the city, in number 175, besides their wives, 
children,” &e., causing “an ewcessive price of books, and false 

rinting of the same ;” and farther, “John Jugge, besides the 
Sea her Majesty’s Lee hath gotten the privilege for the 
printing of Bibles and Testaments, the which was common to all 
the printers.” 

On the 28th September 1577, one Barker obtained the exten- 
sive privilege of printing the Old and New Testament, of what- 
ever translation, with all notes and comments! In eighteen 
months, this gentleman expended £30,000 on issues of the 
Scriptures, so great was the demand. From 1560 to 1603, there 
were 130 distinct editions. of Bibles and Testaments. All this 
time, the Crown did nothing except impose a heavy tax on the 
purchaser of the Word of God. 

We, have now arrived at the accession of James, who became 
the first. king of “Great Britain.” Before noticing his connex- 
ion, with the English Bible, we may as well glance for a moment 
at the. progress of the cause in Scotland. 

This country, came in for its share of the early importation of 
Tyndale’s,, New Testament, through the instrumentality of 
“ divers merchants.” As usual, the printed word was soon fol- 
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lowed by the living voice. Nowhere were the laity more ready 
to receive the truth, and nowhere was the hierarchy more embit- 
tered against it. Hence a series of persecutions, whose history 
is' full of the deepest interest, but so well known that we need not 
attempt to detail any portion of it here, even if our space allowed. 
The last words of Patrick Hamilton at the stake were—“ How 
long, O Lord, shall darkness cover this realm! ‘How long wilt 
Thou suffer this tyranny of man!”—He did not suffer it- long. 
In 1535, the Scottish Parliament passed an act, requiring all per- 
sons having the Scriptures to give them up to their ordinary, 
under the penalty of confiscation and imprisonment. The pro- 
hibition was renewed by proclamation in May 1536. But Par- 
liaments, however chosen, must ultimately obey the popular 
voice. A few more martyrdoms, and Scotland will be free. 

On the 1st of March 1539, the inhabitants of Fife and Mid- 
Lothian saw a large fire blazing on the esplanade of the Castle 
of Edinburgh. Five of the best subjects in Scotland were then 
consumed in that fire, in the presence of their king, solely be- 
cause they had read “the book of heresy,” which, as one of their 
executioners said, had “made all the din in the Kirk.” But 
Beaton and his party laboured in vain that “ the New Testament 
in the vulgar tongue should not go abroad ;”—for in 1543, the 
Parliament enacted “that the Scriptures might be read by all, 
without any limitation, the prelates, of course, protesting, since 
they could do no more. 

: It is remarkable, that “ no Bible eyen so convenient as that of 
an octavo size, had been printed in Scotland till 107 years after 
Tyndale’s New Testament had been first imported.” The Bible, 
printed on Scottish ground, was not published till seven years 
after the death of John Knox.—(It is little more than sixty years 
since the first Bible was printed in America.)—The first Scottish 
edition of the Scriptures was published at £4, 13s. 4d., and yet 
the Bible was in almost every house! The fact was, that the 
English monopoly led to constant importations from Holland ; 
and the superiority of those printed there, is attested by no less 
an authority than Laud. He said, “the books which came 
from thence were better print, better bound, better paper, and 
for all the charges of bringing, better cheap.” Such was the 
working of the patent! 

James’s characteristic progress from Edinburgh to London, 
furnished no favourable omen of the spirit in which he was about 
to assume the awful responsibilities of his office as the vicegerent 
of God in church and state; in which light he himself regarded 
it. He hunted most of the way, conferring honours so profusely, 
that when he reached the capital, he had dubbed 150 knights. 
During the ensuing summer, the plague broke out, and 6385 
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persons died in London alone; and ere the year ended, the 
mortality reached 30,000. Yet James and his merry party kept 
hunting all the time, and as he and his retainers proceeded from 
place to place, they brought the plague with them wherever they 
came. ! 

The —_ expenses were extravagant in the extreme. His 
journey to London and coronation cost £30,000, an immense 
sum in that day. He spent £40,000 in feasting ambassadors ; 
and though he sold a number of Peerages for considerable sums, 
and created an order of hereditary Baronets, for which he got 
£1000 a piece, yet he was plunged so deeply in debt, that the 
very shop-keepers would not give credit to the Palace. “My 
Lord-Treasurer was much disquieted to find money to supply 
the king’s necessities, and protested he knew not how to procure 
money to pay for the king’s diet!” In these circumstances, his 
Majesty was not likely to advance funds for the translation of 
the Bible. 

He has, however, the merit of acceding to the proposal for 
a fresh revision of the Bible, made by Dr. Rainolds, a man 
of high character, and the most eminent for learning in the 
ieiadein with whom also, and not with the king, origi- 
nated the determination to exclude marginal notes from the 
new version. His Majesty approved also of the selection 
that had been made of translators, and ordered the bishops to 
promote the poorest of them to livings as soon as they could, 
and also to contribute moyey for the expenses of the work ;— 
which last request they all totally neglected! Neither the king 
nor the bishops paid anything for the accomplishment of this 
great work. Forty-seven of the most learned men in the king- 
dom were engaged on it four years ; the revision of the transla- 
tion by twelve of their number, occupied them nine months more ; 
and the sheets were two years in passing through the press. 
The twelve revisers had 30s. a week each while at work in Lon- 
don ; but “ before they had nothing.” 

The AuTHORIzED BIBLE was finished and first issued in 1611. 

“This venerable translation,” says Greenfield, ‘“ which has been 
universally admired for its general fidelity, perspicuity, and elegance, 
was corrected, and many parallel texts added, by Dr. Scattergood in 
1683; by Bishops Tenison and Lloyd in 1711 ; and afterwards by Dr. 
Paris at Cambridge. But the latest and most complete revision is 
that made by Dr. Blayney in 1769, in which the errors found in 
former editions were corrected, and the text reformed to an unex- 
ampled standard of purity.” 

The cost of the revision in 1611 was £3500, which was paid 
neither by the Church nor the State, but by Barker, the patentee, 
whose family and their offspring enjoyed this vast monopoly for 
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132 years, down to the 8th of Anne in 1709, during which time 
they had a pecuniary interest in every copy of the Word of God 
printed in England. Thus the public were heavily taxed, with 
the disadvantage of bad and incorrect a into the bargain. 
In a number of impressions they left the word “ not” out of the 
seventh commandment, for which they were fined by Laud. 

The monopoly, however, has been defended by. lawyers, and 
even judges, on the plea that the copyright of the Bible was in 
the crown ; because, as they alleged, the translation was made at 
the king’s expense; which notion Mr. Anderson has shewn to be 
a pure historical fiction. ‘The present admirable, though not 
perfect version, made its way without any act of Parliament, 
proclamation, or canon in its favour; and, in about forty years, 
gradually superseded all others. This result was accomplished 
by no human authority, no king, parliament, church, sect, or 
party. To none of these does the Bible belong. “ It is the 
property of the people’—their book. Royal authority, whether 
for or against it, has proved utterly impotent. God himself 
worked with it, and none could effectually hinder. Even the 
London Polyglot, “ the most complete collection of the Scriptures 
ever published, and far surpassing all former works of the kind, 
was published by the people and for the people.” 

The number of Bibles and Testaments printed in English 
from 1800 to 1844 has been estimated as follows :— 

The British and Foreign Bible Society has issued . . . . 9,400,000 

Printed in Scotland independently, . w+ «+ 4,000,000 

General sales besides these, .... -- + 9,000,000 
Or, in round numbers, 22 millions. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society, up to May 1844, re- 
ceived £3,083,436, 18s. 33d., and expended £3,036,698, Os. 3d. 

Since the year 1800, four millions sterling have been spent on 
the sacred volume in the English tongue. It appears now that 
nearly one million of this has gone into the pockets of the privi- 
leged printers, over and above the fair profits of their trade! 
When the patent expired in Scotland, Bibles became very cheap, 
and the British and Foreign Bible Society found it expedient to 
reduce their prices. But this, in six months, involved them in 
a loss of £13,000! 

** Meantime, the free trade prices in the North could not remain a 
secret, and before the close of the year the people of England were 
paying for their English Bible from 150 to 200 per. cent. more than 
in Scotland !” 

What did the London Committee do now? Of course they 
agitated the country, and petitioned Parliament ‘to: save their 
constituents, and the Christian public at large, trom such an 
enormous tax on the Bread of Eternal Life, of which they were 
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the official guardians ; and availed themselves of their extensive 
organization and metropolitan position to do the work of reform 
effectively. ' Nothing of the kind. The secretaries ‘came forward; 
and begged “ most distinctly to say that they would not touch the 
question of the monopoly at all!” ’.Why not ? Did not the mono- 
poly touch the Society? Did it not raise the price of the Scrip- 
tures 150 to 200 per cent., for the benefit of private individuals, 
to the great detriment of the cause of truth? Yet, strange’ to 
say, the Auxiliary Societies were equally apathetic.” Not one 
in London, Dublin, or Edinburgh, moved. 

The Society was not to have the glory of this great reform. 
They were “too many” for Gop to work by. In perfect harmony 
with the whole history of the English Bible, marked all along by 
independence on official authorities or institutions, the monopoly 
was brought down by three private individuals! These were— 
Mr. Childs of Bungay, Dr. Thomson of Coldstream, and Dr. 
Campbell of London. The latter gentleman threw all his 
characteristic energy into the movement, and by his accurate 
calculations, and powerful appeals through the press, contributed 
largely to rouse the publie mind. Monopoly was compelled to 
capitulate, and the patentees suddenly reduced their prices to 
less than one-half. 

Now the press sends forth of copies of the Scriptures in Eng- 
lish, “19,000 every week, 3000 every day, 300 every hour, or five 
every minute of working time!” When this fact is considered 
in connexion with the increasing predominance of the English 
language throughout the civilized world, the vast extent of our 
empire, the rapid growth of our colonies, and the probability that 
many of them will yet become independent nations, it is fitted to 
awaken deep solieitude in the Christian mind—to produce an 
almost overwhelming sense of responsibility, and to call forth the 
thost strenuous exertions, that wherever the accents of our noble 
language ‘are heard, there the English Bible may be known and 
valued'as the Rule of Faith—~ 

*¢ Not one hour of the twenty-four,” says Richardson, “ not one 
round of the minute hand of the dial is allowed to pass, in which, on 
some portion of the surface of the globe, the air is not filled with ac- 
cents that are ours. They are heard in the ordinary transactions of 
life '; or in the administration of law—in the deliberations of the senate- 
house, or council chamber—in the offices of private devotion, or in 
the public observance of the rites and duties of a common faith.” 

Be ours the endeavour that the volume which contains the 
inspited record of this faith, shall not only be maintained in its 
supreme ‘authority at home, but borne on the tide of emigration 
to every land, till it do for the new and rising nations of the 
west and south still greater things than it has done for Britain! 
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Arr. VL—1. Rough Notes of a Farmer during aw Agricultural 
Tour through Russia, Prussia, Denmark, and Sweden, in August 
1842. By T. F. Saurer of Attleborough, Nerfolk, London, 
1846. 

2. The Report on the Agriculture of Norfolk, to which the prize 
was awarded: by the Royal. Agricultural Society of Lngland., 
By Ricuarp Noverre Bacon. London, 1844, 


AFTER seven years of corn-law agitation, closed by, the longest 
Parliamentary debate on record, the subject may be supposed to 
be completely exhausted; and we are not without fears that) an 
article on Protection to Agriculture may be left with the leaves 
uncut. 

Nevertheless, now that freedom of trade may. be considered ag 
virtually established, the position in which the agricultural classes 
are placed by it becomes a question of the utmost importance. 
Have the owners and cultivators of the soil lost or gained. by the 
change? In parting with protection have they been deprived of 
a benefit, or relieved from a burthen? Will millions of acres be 
thrown out of cultivation, or will the stimulus of foreign compe- 
tition lead to such improvements in agriculture as will render it 
impossible for the foreign corn-grower to compete with the Bri- 
tish farmer in the British market ? Above all, how will. the 
agricultural labourer be affected? Will his condition be dete- 
riorated or improved ? 

To these questions we shall confine ourselves on the present 
occasion. Our readers are already partly acquainted with our 
opinions on them, While earnestly advocating the repeal of the 
corn-laws, we have formerly contended that the extravagant ex- 
pectations which, in some quarters, have been entertained of the 
benefits to result from it, in the way of a direct and immediate 
extension of commercial and manufacturing industry, may be 
disappointed ; and that the gloomy predictions of the injuries to 
be inflicted by it on the agricultural class, are at least equally 
unfounded, We contended that the benefits of a free-trade in 
corn will be found to resolve themselves mainly into steadiness 
in the supply of that foreign grain, which, throughout the whole 
of our restrictive system, we have been obliged to import; the 
prevention of those derangements in the currency which. have 
arisen out. of the hitherto fitful nature of that demand; the,;in- 
creased development of the resources of our own. soil, by the 
improvements which, in agriculture as in manufactures, will 
result from competition ; and the cessation of an agitation fraught 
with much danger to our aristocratical institutions, because the 
landed aristocracy are engaged in a contest with the industrial 
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classes, under the disadvantage of having reason, truth, and jus- 
tice, on the side of their opponents. 

The evils of the corn-laws are of two kinds, those which they 
inflict on the commercial, manufacturing, and other interests, 
unconnected with the land, and those which they inflict on the 
agricultural class itself. In our estimation, the latter are by no 
means the least important, though the former have been most 
insisted on by the advocates of free-trade. It was but natural 
that it should be so. The attempt to convince the farmers that 
protection was for the benefit of the landlord, and not the tenant, 
received little encouragement from them. ‘The landlords would 
have been equally inaccessible to proofs that the price of bread, 
and the rent of land were to be little, if at all, affected by the with- 
drawal of protection; while such arguments were not calculated 
to excite the favourable attention of the great class of consumers. 
There was truth in the declaration of Lord John Russell, that, in 
1841, the doctrines of free-trade had taken but slight hold of the 

ublic mind. Buying in the cheapest and selling in thedearest mar- 
het still means, with many, freedom of trade for that which they 
consume, and protection to native industry for that which they 
produce. ‘The first adherents to free-trade, from among practical 
men, were manufacturers who depend largely upon the foreign 
trade ; and who, from the superiority of their machinery, and other 
manufacturing advantages, have little to fear from foreign com- 
petition. Those who depend upon the home market, were more 
slow to give in their adhesion. Those artisans whose labour was 
likely to be exposed by the abandonment of the protection sys- 
tem, to competition with that of foreign workmen, were among 
the latest converts; and now that monopoly is engaged in its 
final struggle, with “ protection to native industry” inscribed on 
the agricultural banner, it can number not a few allies from 
that class. 

The ardent and persevering men who have awakened the 
public mind to the truths of political science, have dragged 
reluctant statesmen in their train, and have brought to a tri- 
umphant close an agitation unexampled for intensity and dura- 
tion, and, to all present appearances, for the slight alloy of evil 
which has mingled with its triumphs, are scarcely to be blamed, 
if, excited by the opposition which they encountered, they were 
led to exaggerate, first to themselves, and then to others, the ex- 
tent to which the price of food was raised by vain attempts to 
protect the producers of it. The agriculturists were but com- 
bated with their own weapons. They declared that British agri- 
culture could not exist without a high rate of protection, and 
their opponents said that it had it. 

On the other hand, while we laugh at the nightmare dreams 
of the Protectionists—the throne buried beneath an avalanche 
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of. foreign corn, and the “ brave Peers of England, pillars of the 
State,” overthrown by an irruption of Spanish oxen—a rich and 
populous country without rent, and its fair fields reduced again 
to barren heaths—we must remember that they can plead, as 
some excuse for their fears, the over-painting of a portion of the 
Free-traders. If they entertain a morbid dread of Political Eeo- 
nomy,we must remember that Political Economists have lectured 
them on the impolicy of cultivating the inferior soils, have pro- 
posed to purchase all our corn in excliange for manufactures, 
have counselled farmers to abandon the culture of wheat for that 
of pine-apples, and to make “ fruit, fish, game, and poultry as 
abundant and as cheap as oatmeal and pearl barley.” We must 
remember, that Free-traders as well as the Protectionist Member 
for Sunderland, have declared that foreign wheat could be deli- 
vered in England for 25s. the quarter, and that it would be 
brought in without any profit to the importer, because the profit 
would be made on the calico given in exchange for it. Mr. Cob- 
den, we believe, is not chargeable with having ever encouraged 
the delusion that the repeal of the Corn-Laws would materially 
reduce prices. On the contrary, in his vain endeavours to gain 
over the agriculturists to the cause of Free-trade, he constantly 
declared to them that it would not lead to any reduction of rents. 
Towards the close of the Session of 1845, he contended that the 
system of agricultural protection was merely a system of mutual 
plunder, under which the raisers of the different descriptions of 
agricultural produce were enabled to levy black-mail upon one 
another. He compared them, if we remember rightly, to the 
monkeys in the Zoological Gardens, each snatching the food out 
of his neighbour’s paw, the strong gaining at the expense of the 
weak,—but the collective monkey-interest losing, through their 
greediness, that portion of the food—and it is no inconsiderable 
portion—which is wasted in the scuffle. He insisted that the 
arable districts paid tribute to the dairy counties for their butter, 
cheese, and lean stock; that these again were mulcted for the 
benefit, or supposed benefit, of the arable farmer, by protecting 
duties on the wheat of their bread, and the barley of their beer ; 
that both were taxed, by the protective system, for the benefit of 
a few thousand acres in two or three counties, applied to the 
growth of hops; that the north paid tribute to the south, for pro- 
tected clover-seed, indemnifying itself by protecting duties on 
oats; that the sand taxed the clay for protected barley, and the 
clay made reprisals on the sand, in the form of protected beans. 
This was an amplification of a statement often made in a more 
general form, that the farmer is not only a consumer as well as 
a producer of agricultural produce, but so large a consumer, that 
its price forms an important element in the cost of cultivation. 
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It is possible to extend these views, and by the aid of a few 
postulates, to exhibit the working of the Protective system in the 
form of numerical results. These postulates are, 1. That the price 
of agricultural produce is raised to the full amount of fixed du- 
ties, such as those on butter, cheese, and bacon, or to the average 
amount of fluctuating duties, like that on corn: 2. That these 
duties—whatever their amount—on the food of the agricultural 
labourer, are repaid in his money wages; so that they rise and 
fall like the cost of seed-corn and horse-keep, and of the food 
of labourers boarded in the farm-house, or the produce received 
by labourers paid in kind: 3. That the price of oil-cake, of 
which in the more improved cultivation of the light soils, large 
quantities are used in the feeding of cattle and the production 
of manure, would be reduced by an extensive importation of bar- 
ley, oats, beans, peas, and maize, in importing which, we, in fact, 
import manure: 4. That these kinds of corn can be used as a 
substitute, not only for oil-cake, but for the large quantity of ex- 
traneous manures now purchased by the farmers of light soils ; 
and lastly, That the protecting duties on the food of the artificers 
and tradesmen employed by the farmer, both as a producer and 
consumer, are repaid in their charges for their labour, and for 
the materials with which they supply him. The calculations 
which we describe as possible, have actually been made; and 
from the data assumed it has been shown, that under every sys- 
tem of farming, in which much labour and capital are employed, 
protecting duties are a positive burden, instead of a benefit to the 
farmer. This view of the Protective system involves too many 
questions of arithmetical and agricultural detail, for the pages of 
this Journal.* We shall, therefore, pursue it no further, than to 
recommend it to the attentive consideration of practical farmers, 
who can make the calculations for themselves; placing on the 
one side of the account the protecting duties on the gross pro- 
duce of the farm, and on the other side the protecting duties on 
the corn used for seed, on the food of the men and animals em- 
ployed in cultivation, and of the tradesmen whom the farmer 
employs in his business, and in the expenditure of his profits. 

We shall now proceed to enquire whether the removal of the 
protective system, will cause the cultivation of large tracts of our 
poor soils to be abandoned, or whether the stimulus of foreign 
competition will lead to the adoption of such improvements, as 


* Our readers will find this view of the fallacy of Protection fully illustrated, 
with reference to various districts of England and Scotland, in a pamphlet entitled, 
“ An attempt to Estimate the Effects of Protecting Duties on the Profits of Agri- 
culture,” by John Morton and Joshua Trimmer ; and in a Supplement by the same 
authors, being a vindication of its data and conclusions. 
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will reduce the cost of cultivation to such an extent as to enable 
the British farmer to raise corn at a lower rate than that at which 
it can be imported. 

The first question is best answered by an appeal to facts. 
The average price of English wheat from 1810 to 1820, was 
86s. 3d. the quarter, and it was clearly proved by competent au- 
thorities in 1815, that it could not be grown in England without 
loss to the grower, for less than 80s. The average price from 
1820 to 1841 was 58s. 1d., and from 1828 to the termination of 
the corn law of that year, it was a trifle below 57s. We have 
thus a reduction of full 29s. the quarter, below the average price 
of the period from 1810 to 1820, and of more than 23s. below 
the “ remunerating price” of 1815. Ifany thing would throw land 
out of cultivation, it would be such a reduction as this; but what 
is the fact ?—not only was no land thrown out of cultivation, but 
between 1820 and 1835, 442,860 acres were enclosed. Grant- 
ing, therefore, the improbable assumption, that the effect of free 
trade will be to reduce the average price of wheat 10s. the quar- 
ter, we have no reason to fear that this reduction will be more 
disastrous in its effects than the much greater reduction which 
took place while the protective system was in full operation. 

But though 56s. the quarter is now the “ remunerating price” for 
wheat, it is a price which the protective system has been unable 
to secure, during seasons of abundant home produce. It was so 
under the corn law of 1828, when our lowest averages and loud- 
est cry of agricultural distress occurred during those periods, 
when the entries for home consumption were the smallest, and 
the average rates of duty the highest. It has been so under the 
law of 1842. The entries for home consumption during the con- 
tinuance of the law of 1828, averaged about 1,000,000 quarters. 
Between 1838 and 1842, our average annual consumption of fo- 
reign wheat had increased with the wants of an increased popula- 
tion to 2,273,000 quarters, and in 1842 itwas as much as2,667,000 
quarters, while in 1843 it had diminished to 869,149 quarters. 
The average price of wheat during the five years from 1838 to 
1842 inclusive, was 64s. 7d. the quarter, in 1842, 57s. 3d., and 
in 1843, 50s. 2d. 

We shall presently state our reasons for concluding, that un- 
der a perfectly free trade, the agriculture of the Continent will 
be unable, in its present sti ite, to. supply us with a much larger 
quantity than in 1842; that improvements in cultivation, stimu- 
lated by a constant demand from England, will not cause any 
material addition to the supply, and that, as far as the effects of 
importation are concerned, the average price of English wheat 
will not be reduced below 50s. The extent to which it m: wy be 
reduced by the improved cultivation of our own soil is another 
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question. On this point we must refer to a former article,* for 
proofs drawn from the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Soci- 
ety of England, and other unexceptionable agricultural autho- 
rities, of the vastly increased produce of which our soils, com- 
monly called poor, but in reality neglected, are capable, under 
the application of additional capital, to their permanent improve- 
ment by the landlords, and to their cultivation by the tenants. 
It appeared almost to surpass belief that men could, in the same 
breath, proclaim the great profits attending the application of 
— to land, and insist on the necessity of protection to agri- 
culture ; and a stronger argument cannot be adduced of the in- 
jurious influence which the protective system has exercised on 
agriculture, by repressing enterprize and discouraging improve- 
ment, than that the views advocated in that article met with lit- 
tle favour from the majority of agriculturists, though the inevi- 
table conclusions from their own data, so long as they relied on 
artificial prices, and had any hope that they could be maintained. 
No sooner, however, are they thrown upon their own resources 
by the bursting of the bladders of the protective system, which 
they have hitherto considered their only support, than they sud- 
denly discover that they can swim without them, and proclaim 
the power of capital, judiciously applied, to call forth the dor- 


mant powers of the soil, to increase produce, and diminish the 
cost of cultivation. We find the Bromsgrove Farmers’ Club 
lately passing the following resolution : 


“ That there is abundant scope for the employment of a large addi- 
tional capital, in the cultivation of the soil; and that it is highly de- 
sirable that such capital should be so applied, that the expense of per- 
manently improving the land, by the erection of commodious build- 
ings, should be undertaken by the landlord, a per centage on the out- 
lay being charged on the rent,—and that, when the land shall have 
been permanently improved, the tenant will, in almost every case, 
find room for the employment of more capital in cultivation, at a far 
greater advantage to himself than under the present system.” 


The resolution of the Maidstone Farmers’ Club is equally im- 
portant, and the discussion which preceded it highly interesting 
as a sign of the times. One member declared that the Weald of 
Kent and Sussex only requires draining and clearing of timber, 
to become one of our most valuable agricultural districts. The 
produce of its clay-lands is not now, he said, more than 2} to 
3 quarters of wheat to the acre, with a fallow every third or 
fourth year; but let these lands be drained, the fields enlarged, 


*On the Improvement of Land as an Investment for Capital__North British 
Review, vol. iii. p. 88. 
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the hedgerows which shade them, removed, better buildings 
erected, and better roads constructed, and the present pro- 
duce may be doubled; fallows may be Hepat with, the 
farmer may work his land at all seasons, and excellent crops 
of turnips, wurzel, and carrots, may be obtained. Another 
farmer declared, that one oak-tree on his farm, annually 
destroyed fifty hills of hops, and that he would gladly give £10 
to have it cut down; while a third deplored the present state of 
farm buildings, as adapted only to an antiquated condition of 
agriculture, when the most valuable parts of the manure were per- 
mitted to run to waste, advocated the erection of thrashing-mills, 
driven by water or steam, and declared, that the district of the 
Weald could beneficially absorb all the loan which the Govern- 
ment would be likely to grant. The discussion concluded with 
the following resolution :— 


“‘ That by the application of additional capital, on a large breadth 
of land in this country, the productive powers of the soil might 
be greatly increased, and the cost of production diminished, through 
the means of tile-draining, increasing the size of the inclosures, and 
grubbing up hedgerow timber; that great advantage would be de- 
rived by the tenants from the erection of improved farm-buildings, 
with such yards as would preserve the manure from superfluous 
moisture, and from the erection of cutting and thrashing-mills 
upon large farms, driven by water or steam. In addition to these 
improvements, the security of a lease, formed on such conditions as 
shall permit of an improved system of agriculture, is also a desider- 
atum with a large number of farmers.” 

A more complete recognition of the doctrines advocated by us 
could not have been desired. The men whe now announce them 
can scarcely be supposed the same as those who returned Sir 
Edward Knatchbull to uphold Protection, and put their names 
to petitions, declaring that- British agriculture would be ruined 
if the small remaining amount of protection should be with- 
drawn; or who gave evidence before Agricultural Distress 
Committees, respecting the millions of acres which would be 
thrown out of cultivation without a higher rate of protection 
than agriculture enjoyed in 1835, which was a virtual monopoly. 
The agriculture of the south appears in these resolutions to hate 
awakened suddenly from the slumber of ages. The man who 
should have proposed them, a few years ago, in any Farmers’ 
Club in the counties of Kent or Sussex, would have been de- 
rided as a visionary. He would have been told, that however 
well adapted such a system might be to Lincolnshire or Rox- 
burghshire, to Northumberland or East Lothian ; it was unsuited 
to their soil and climate ; that there are local circumstances which 
require local peculiarities of practice, and that the farmers of the 
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Weald had discovered, by long experience, the system best 
adapted to their locality. We should as soon have expected 
them to adopt a resolution against the use of the turn-wrest-plough, 
with its four pampered horses, of which Marshall declared, half a 
century ago, that they constituted the live stock of the district, 
kept constantly in a state “ fit for the butcher,’—and that the 
stables of the farms were the markets in which the whole of the 
oats, beans, clover, sainfoin and lucerne, which were grown with- 
out end, entered a sink that was never closed. Resolutions in 
favour of two-horse ploughs will follow before long. Sir Robert 
Peel has done more for the improvement of agriculture than all 
the agricultural associations that ever existed. It is very pos- 
sible, that if the Government afford extensive facilities, by way 
of loan, to the improvement of land, this improvement may take 
place so rapidly as to glut our markets with corn of home growth, 
and to reduce the average price of wheat to 35s. or 40s. the quar- 
ter. We showed, in the article before mentioned, that between 
six and seven millions, applied annually to the improvement of 
our poor soils, would yield such an increased produce of wheat, 
as would be sufficient to feed our annual increase of population, 
without any increase in our importation of foreign grain. This 
we estimated at one million quarters. If a mania for the im- 
provement of land, like that for the construction of railways, 
should seize the public mind, so that from fifty to one hundred 
millions should be applied to this purpose in the course of two or 
three years,—the effect of this large and sudden increase of pro- 
duce, would be to depress prices, even without any increase in 
the imports of corn. It by no means follows, however, that even 
the low prices we have indicated would not be remunerative. 
We have seen it proved, in 1815, that wheat could not be 
grown in England without loss at a lower price than 80s. 
the quarter. The most timid protectionist does not now 
anticipate the abandonment of cultivation on any soil, if he 
can by any means secure 56s. as the average price of wheat. 
We have thus a reduction of 24s. the quarter, not only in 
the average price, but in the remunerating price of wheat. 
How is this to be explained? The poor’s rates have been 
reduced about 40 per cent. since 1835, but the other peculiar 
burthens of land remain undiminished. Have rents been so 
reduced that the lower price is now as remunerative as the 
higher, the expenses of cultivation remaining the same? The 
returns under the Property-tax answer,—No—rents are as high as 
in 1815. The solution of the enigma appears to be, that so large a 
portion of the produce of land is consumed in cultivation, that the 
expenses of farming are most materially raised or diminished by a 
permanent increase or decrease in the price of corn; and there- 
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fore we have no reason to suppose, that if improvements in cul- 
tivation should reduce the price of wheat even to 35s., such price 
would be less remunerative to the farmers, who adopted the im- 
provements, than the 80s. of 1815, or the 56s. of 1828. Such 
low prices, however, would be the ruin of those farmers who 
should persist in a slovenly and wasteful system of cultivation ; 
and for their benefit, we are told that the protective system ought 
to be maintained. The assertion is too absurd to require a for- 
mal refutation. It would be as reasonable to deprive the com- 
munity, by legislative enactments, of the benefits of improvements 
in the process of manufacture, by which the cost of calico and 
broadcloth are reduced, because a portion of the manufacturers 
were too ignorant, too obstinate, tvo listless, or too deficient in 
capital to adopt them. 

We shall now enter on the question of the price at which 
wheat from the corn-growing countries of Europe can be de- 
livered in England, their present capabilities of supplying us, 
and the prospect of the supply increasing from improvements in 
continental agriculture, stimulated by a constant demand from 
England; and first, with regard to price. The Parliamentary 
returns of the correspondence between Her Majesty’s consuls and 
the Foreign Office on these subjects have been before the public 
for several years, enshrined in some of those innumerable and 
ponderous blue books which few read, but which contain a mine 
of valuable information for those who have the patience to explore 
it, and to separate the ore from the refuse. If farmers in gene- 
ral have not access to these consular returns, except in such dis- 
torted forms as those which they assume in the speeches of orators 
at Protection meetings, and articles in agricultural newspapers, 
it is perfectly astonishing that peers and members of Parliament, 
with the returns constantly under their eyes, should know so 
little about them, and should propagate such ridiculous statements, 
of the vast quantities of wheat with which the Continent can 
supply us, and the low price at which it can be delivered. 

There is a summary appended to these Consular returns, from 
which it appears that 40s. 6d., free on board, is the average price of 
all the corn-exporting ports in the North of Europe, the Black 
Sea, and the Mediterranean; and that 4s. 9d. is the average freight. 
These are the only elements of price furnished by the Consular 
returns ; but to these we must add 6s. for expenses of discharging 
here, rent of granary, and waste. The latter cannot be insured 
under ten per cent. on the value,—the ordinary rate of insurance, 
only applying to shipwreck or fire, and not covering loss by heat- 
ing, &c., on the voyage. We must also add 3s., or little more 
than five per cent., for the importer’s profit, without which im- 
portation would soon cease. The total amount is 54s. 3d., as 
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the cost to the consumer in the ports of delivery; and before it 
can reach the markets in the interior, it will be burthened with 
an additional charge for carriage. We, cannot, therefore, ex- 
pect any extensive importation of European wheat at a price below 
50s. the quarter. The lower prices of which we occasionally hear, 
have been caused by our restrictive system, by which a small 
surplus produce, which would have no effect on our market if 

radually admitted as it arises, is pent up in a small district, pro- 

ucing a forced depression there, or, at a later period, a depres- 
sion here, when the accumulated surplus of several years is 
poured at once on our markets, at a time when least wanted. 
Our estimate of the price at which foreign wheat will be delivered 
to the British consumer, takes no cognizance of quality, though, 
it is well known, that the wheat of Hamburgh, Kiel, and Rostock 
is inferior to the best, or high mixed wheat, as it is called, of 
Danzig, by at least 5s. the quarter. Danzig wheat, therefore, 
which is the only wheat from the Northern ports, of the average 
value of that of England, may be considered, taking quality into 
account, as the cheapest wheat which we import. 

Our next consideration is the probable quantity with which 
Continental States can supply us, on the total removal of restric- 
tions on importation. We must first ascertain their present sur- 
plus for exportation. Under this head the Consular returns state 
in some cases the greatest, in others the average quantities ex- 
ported during a period of several years. The collective amount 
thus given of all the wheat exported from the ports of the North 
of Europe, the Black Sea, and the Mediterranean, does not 
amount to 3,500,000 quarters. 

These are the exports, not to England only, but to all countries. 
We have already shown that the annual quantity of foreign 
wheat consumed in England, averaged, for the five years from 
1838 to 1842 inclusive, 2,273,000 quarters, and amounted in 
1842 to 2,667,000 quarters. The consul at Hamburgh says :— 

** How much of the supply from this port can be appropriated to 
England, will depend upon what may be wanted for Holland, France, 
Spain, Portugal, and other countries, which are as much dependent 
on Germany for supplies as England is. But it must be remembered 
that the increased and increasing population of this country and dis- 
trict, requiring an increased quantity of grain for home consumption, 
will prevent any material increase in the quantity of grain that can 
be spared for export, and will also prevent prices from falling. It is 
calculated that in some places of the district nine-tenths of the whole 
production is required for home use, and that not more than one-tenth 
remains for export.” 

The consul at Danzig says :— 
‘Tt must be borne in mind that the stocks of corn in this country 
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had been accumulating for three or four years previous to 1838, when 
the low averages in Britain were so discouraging to shipments. There 
is, therefore, a greater chance of a less, than of a larger average 
quantity being shipped.” 

Of Liebau it is said :-— 

“ What quantity of this grain could be exported to England depends 
upon the demand from thence, and the existing prices. The greater 
part of the former supplies was shipped off to Holland, and into the 
interior of Russia.” 

The consul at Odessa expresses an opinion, that 

“ Considering the annual exportation of wheat from Odessa, 
averaging 581,340 quarters, and considering, likewise, the claims of 
old markets of consumption, it is not probable that more than 100,000 
quarters could be diverted by a new source of demand, without mate- 
rially disturbing the markets at Odessa; particularly if that quantity 
is to be subtracted from the finer qualities. From Azoph, where the 
exportation has averaged about 450,000 quarters, but where the 
demand from old customers is more especial and peremptory, on 
account of quality, the extra supply, on the same conditions, would 
not exceed 50,000 quarters. The limits would of course recede with 
price.” 

Such is the evidence furnished by the consular returns respect- 
ing the present actual exports from those countries from which 
we draw our European supplies; and the next question is, 
whether a constant demand trom England may not so stimulate 
cultivation, that in the course of a few years the supply may be 
increased to a degree injurious to the agricultural interests of 
England. 

Seeing how little agriculturists are acquainted with informa- 
tion of so much importance to them as that contained in these 
consular returns, we regret that our limits will neither permit us 
to give extracts from the letters of the consuls bearing on this 
point, nor even abstracts of the facts and arguments on which 
their opinions are founded. They all concur, though writing 
separately and from distant localities, in pointing out impedi- 
ments arising from soil, climate, social condition, and established 
habits, which will operate to prevent any except a very gradual 
increase of supply, and that at higher prices than prevail at pre- 
sent, from improvements in continental agriculture, induced by 
the opening of the British market. 

Such being the official information respecting the probable 
quantity of corn with which the continent of Europe could sup- 
ply us, under a relaxation of our protective system, and the 
price at which it could be delivered, we may conclude that Bri- 
tish agriculture has nothing to fear from that quarter. It may, 
however, be alleged, perhaps, that the diplomatic, military, and 
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commercial men, by whom this information was collected, are in- 
competent judges of agricultural questions ; and it has been even 
more than insinuated, that the views were in some degree warp- 
ed by deference to the presumed wishes and intentions of the 
higher powers at home. Why then, we would ask, did not the 
Protectionists send out a commission of their own, composed of 
a few landowners most conversant with agriculture, and a few 
intelligent tenant-farmers, to collect counter-information, and to 
satisfy themselves of the agricultural capabilities of those dis- 
tricts from which our foreign supplies of corn are derived, in- 
stead of reiterating, on the authority of the consular returns, the 
exploded error of ‘Tamboff, with its 38,000,000 quarters, or cit- 
ing them in proof of the assertion, that four continental ports 
could supply us with twice our present average annual amount 
of imported grain, to be delivered in a British port at 40s. 9d. 
the quarter ! 

The work of collecting information respecting continental 
agriculture, which the Central Protection Society neglected, was 
undertaken by a tenant farmer. 

Partaking of the alarm which agitated the agricultural inter- 
est, at the alteration of the Tariff in 1841, under which live cat- 
tle and fresh meat, till then prohibited, were admitted at a mo- 
derate duty, Mr. Salter, whose Rough Notes of his Agricultural 
Tour we have placed at the head of this article, resolved to visit 
Russia, Prussia, Denmark, and Sweden, in the summer of 1842, 
in order to judge for himself of the probable effects of the change 
of system, introduced by a protectionist Government and a pro- 
tectionist Parliament. Though the fact is not expressly stated, 
there are circumstances which lead to the inference, that had he 
found the danger to British agriculture such as the alarmists 
represented, he was prepared to withdraw his capital from the 
cultivation of his native soil, and to invest it under those happier 
climes where he had been taught to believe that 


*‘ Sponte sud surgunt non ullo semine fruges,” 


in lands which possess such natural and social advantages, that 
their produce, burthened as it is with the expense of transit for 
thousands of miles by land and sea, could be sold cheaper in the 
British market than that of Britain itself with all the appliances 
of skill and capital, and all the facilities of transport, which are 
enjoyed by our improved agriculture. 

The observations of Mr. Salter were directed more to the pre- 
sent state of agriculture and its capabilities of improvement, in 
the countries which he visited, than to their present exports of 
grain and its present price. On these points, however, his infor- 
mation, as far as it goes, corroborates that of the consular re- 
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turns. At St. Petersburg he was informed that the maritime 
capital of Russia usually imports wheat from Danzig, because it 
can be supplied thence at a cheaper rate than from the interior 
of Russia. On the corn exchange at Danzig he found large 
quantities of rye shipping for Copenhagen: and at Copenhagen 
itself, he learned that this was no unusual occurrence. Where- 
ever he went, he viewed the state of cultivation, and estimated 
the produce of the ripening crop, with the critical eye of an ex- 
perienced farmer; and in judging of the prospect of improve- 
ments in cultivation being introduced, was too well aware of the 
magnitude of those required, and the difficulties to be overcome 
before they could be adopted, to feel any alarm as to the safety 
of the capital invested in his farm at Attleborough, from increas- 
ed produce on the banks of the Vistula or the Elbe. The cheap 
serf-labour, of which he had heard so much in England, had so 
little charms for him, that he rejected an offer to settle in Rus- 
sia on some of the finest land in the empire, only 1000 miles 
south of St. Petersburg, where no manure was required, where 
the rent and taxes did not exceed four shillings an acre, with a 
guaranteed market for the produce, consisting chiefly of beet- 
root, for the supply of a sugar-work, and where the labour of 
any number of serfs might be obtained at wages varying from £7 
to £8 a-year, they boarding themselves. 

“In my opinion,” he says, “ that was not so wondrous cheap. I 
would rather have given an English labourer £20, and should have 
got money by the exchange; the greatest number of days a Russian 
serf is compelled to work is 240, the rest being either Saints’ days or 
Sundays.” 

The character given of the serfs, on the Imperial model farm, 
by the Scottish bailiff was, that they were deceitful, dishonest, 
and drunken, and so idle, that no work could be obtained from 
them, except by means of a stout stick, of which, laying aside 
all scruples, he was compelled to make a liberal use. 

The agriculture of Prussia, though in a more advanced state, 
he found equally innocuous to that of Britain, from a different 
cause, namely, the startling fact, that the Prussian peasantry are 
paid at a higher rate than the agricultural labourers of England, 
for whose benefit we are told, that the protective system is ne- 
cessary. 

In Holstein and Jutland, again, and in the neighbourhood of 
the Hanse towns, he found the demands of a rapidly increasing 
—— raising prices and rents, so nearly to the English 
evel, as to leave little profit in the exportation of the produce of 
their fields to England. 

The general tenor of his observations, Mr. Salter has summed 
up in a few words :— 
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*“ T left England,” he says in his Preface, “ under the impression, 
that Russia and Prussia possessed the power to supply an unlimited 
quantity of corn. I returned, after a tour of 6000 miles, convinced 
that this power has been greatly overrated, at least for a long period 
to come, and that the inhabitants possess neither the skill, the know- 
ledge, nor the means, of injuring the British farmer, in their present 
state.” 

And in another part of the Work he appeals to his friends, 
whether, on his return from his tour, he did not declare that, 

should the necessities of our increased population require a far- 
ther alteration of the corn law of 1842, we should be still better 

able to compete with the foreigner in five or six years from that 
time, because the price of land near the Baltic ports was rising so 
rapidly—nearly 100 per cent. in the preceding twelve years— 
that its value would be approaching nearer to the value ‘of land 
in England; and that, from the increased demand for labour, 
wages were rapidly : advs ancing upon the Continent. 

Let us first hear Mr. Salter’s description of the agriculture of 
Russia. A large portion of the land is a loamy soil, of not the 
richest quality; there are also immense tracts of barren sands 
and peat bogs, difficult of drainage, by reason of their flatness ; 
good rich lands, forming by far the smaller proportion. The 
operations of husbandry are conducted in the most primitive 
manner, with implements of the rudest _ description 5 ; the plough, 
or rather grubber, consisting of two pieces of iron, set at right 
angles to a pair of light shafts, drawn by one horse, whose ‘Ja- 
bour depends upon the pressure of the hand that guides the 
machine. ‘The harrow is constructed of slabs of the fir tree, with 
spurs or branches left on, about fifteen inches long; these slabs 
are fastened to two cross-bars, by means of a withe at each end. 
The waggon is about the size that a donkey could draw upon a 
common road; but two or three horses or oxen are usually yoked 
to it abreast. 

If British agriculture cannot compete with cultivation per- 
formed with such implements as these, our agricultural societies 
have been very unprofitably employ ed for the last half century. . 
and the array of ploughs, scarifiers, clod crushers, drills, and 
other costly machinery, exhibited at their shows, is worse than 
useless. 

The operations of ploughing, harrowing, sowing, reaping, and 
mowing, are conducted, in Russia, mostly by women and child- 
‘ren, and old men ; the able-bodied men being chiefly engaged, 
either as soldiers or servants to their lords, or as mechanies in 


the towns. 


“The consequence is, that the lands, for want of strength to till 
them, look poverty-stricken and neglected, and must, under any cir- 
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cumstances, require an immense outlay of capital to improve them ; 
independently of the energy and skill required to overcome the diffi- 
culties arising from the shortness of the season, during which every- 
thing connected with the improvement of the soil must be carried on. 
The earth is closed against all cultivation for seven months of conti- 
nued and severe winter. One month of the year may be divided into 
spring and autumn, and four months constitute the extreme heat of 
summer. The difficulty of transit, from the want of good road mate- 
rials, is a great impediment to improvements in agriculture. For 
hundreds of miles in the interior, the traveller passes over deep sands, 
which render it necessary to employ the labour of three horses to a 
load which one would draw with ease upon a good road; and were it 
not for the facility afforded by sledging in the winter, many parts 
would be entirely excluded from a market.” 

From the best information, however, which Mr. Salter could 
obtain, he is of opinion that the “carriage of grain is by no 
means a weighty affair.” Of rye, which forms a large portion of 
the grain crop, the produce was said to be from two and a half 
to three times the seed; and from wheat Mr. Salter saw of the 
crop of 1842, stated to have been the best grown for twenty 
years, he considers that of this grain, eight to twelve bushels 
would “top the average of many seasons,” the produce of wheat, 
barley, and oats being in the same proportion. 

There are many contingencies against the growth of heavy 


crops in Russia; amongst others the severity of the drought, 
which, upon the stiff lands, at times quite impedes the plough, 
and prevents the sowing of the we until the spring; and then 


the season is so short, that the rapid growth operates against the 
yield. On some of the stiff lands it is necessary that the grain 
should be sown by the 15th of August, otherwise, if the season 
be dry, it does not vegetate ; and, should the first moisture be 
snow, is sure to rot. On the other hand, the early sown crops 
become, in a mild autumn, of too luxuriant a growth; and should 
a severe frost set in, without a covering of snow, the plant is 
equally liable to destruction, necessitating the re-sowing of the 
land on the breaking up of the winter. If the crop be too for- 
ward in the spring, the plant runs to straw and is laid, and but 
little produce is obtained. Little manure is made in consequence 
of the lightness of the crop of straw, which is chiefly consumed 
as provender—that little is of bad quality ; most of the lands ac- 
cessible to markets are under cultivation, and have been pilfered 
for ages, under what Mr. Salter justly calls “a starvation system,” 
by a rotation in which, after a fallow, the succession is wheat or 
rye, barley, peas, rye, and oats. 

In passing through the Polish Provinces to Riga, Mr. Salter 
observed a marked improvement in the cultivation, in the imple- 
ments, and in the farm buildings, approaching, in some parts, 
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to the English style ; but still it was far behind even second-rate 
farming. 

** The opinion of the Riga merchants, as well as landowners, was, 
that Russia was not likely to produce corn for exportation cheaper 
than heretofore, because any increased demand at all times increased 
the price ; and it was only the want of a regular market, and their 
being able to obtain the corn at leisure from the interior, that enabled 
them to sell at the prices that had hitherto prevailed; and although 
there is capability in the soil, there is much uncertainty in the seasons, 
and such a want of hands generally to cultivate it, that nothing but a 
steady demand, and that at higher prices, would increase the energy 
of the people, and cause them to apply themselves closer to the culti- 
vation of grain.” 

Mr. Salter found the land in the neighbourhood of Riga very 
light and sandy ; but in the Government of Courland it is much 
better. 

“ However, my decided opinion,” he says, “ is, that the major part 
of the country, from Riga to Tilsit—the Russian frontier next to 
Prussia—is below an average ; and I think I may venture to pronounce, 
now I am out of the Emperor’s dominions, that he has considerably 
more ordinary land than good, more very bad farming than tolerably 
good, more uncertainty than certainty of crop.” 

In Prussia, Mr. Salter saw a great variety of soils, some very 
good, some very bad, much more of the latter than of the former, 
consisting chiefly of barren sands in the vicinity of K6nigsberg, 
Danzig, Stettin, and Berlin. Many of the farmers, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of the Baltic ports, are men of intelligence, 
better farmers than their Russian and Polish neighbours, with 
better cattle, better implements, and a better race of peasantry. 
In the southern districts, the agriculture and the people are de- 
scribed as in a similar state to those of Ireland, and, on the 
whole, the general impressions produced by an examination ot 
the agriculture of Prussia were, that it would be long before it 
could export more corn than at present, and that, should there 
be a greater demand, either from England or elsewhere, the 
price would certainly rise. 

The most interesting feature in the agriculture of Prussia is the 
condition of the agricultural labourers compared with that of the 
same class in England. It is a prevalent belief among the far- 
mers of South Britain, that those of the North possess advan- 
tages over them in the greater cheapness of Jabour, arising from 
the consumption of an inferior kind of grain by the peasantry. 
No opinion can be more erroneous. If we estimate, at present 
prices, the money value of the produce and other advantages 
paid to the hinds of Northumberland and East Lothian, we shall 
find that they amount to little short of £30 a-year—that is, they 
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are equal to the money wages of the Lincolnshire labourer, the 
best paid agricultural labourer in England receiving money 
wages ; but “they give a greater command over the necessaries 

of life than even those money wages, while they are consider- 
cbly higher than the ten shillings a-week of Norfolk, to say 
nothing of the seven or eight shillings of other sonthern counties. 

A similar misapprehension prevails respecting the cheap labour 
of the Continent. We have already seen Mr. Salter’s opinion 
of the serf-labour of Russia; let us now turn to his description of 
the rural labourer in Prussia. There, as in those parts of Britain 
where the peasantry are most comfortable, wages are paid in 
kind, after the manner of our hind system, and the state of agri- 
culture is much the same as it was in Scotland something Yess 
than a century ago, when estates consisted of infield and outfield, 
the latter receiving no manure, which was all bestowed on the 
land nearest to the. homestead, but being allowed to rest under 
natural pasture, when it had been cropped with corn till it 
would barely return the seed. 

The condition of the Prussian labourer will be best learned by 

reference to statements, procured by Mr. Salter on the spot, of 
the economy of one of the best managed estates near Danzig, 
‘‘ where there was no want of capital, horses, cattle, implements, 
or machinery ; where there were superior farm-buildings, and good 
labourers, for the country, well clothed, well fed, with excellent cot- 
tages to live in, and paying that respect to their employer which the 
acts of a kind-hearted master will always command.” 

The estate contains about 3125 English acres, consisting of 
arable, pasture, woodland, and waste, five-sixths of it being under 
cultivation. In Prussia, ‘the stock and crop are always sold with 
the land. This estate was valued at about £27,000; and as the 
Government lend on mortgage half the value of ‘the estate at four 
per cent., not liable to be called in,—four per cent. on the above 
sum may be considered the rental, and the interest on the tenant’s 
fixed capital. The cottages of the labourers are described as 
generally good, and substantially built, with brick, and stone, and 
tile, containing three habitable rooms, with requisite outhouses, 
in many cases better than those of Norfolk; and the condition of 
the cottagers themselves better than that of most of the rural 
labourers of England, with an excellent school on the estate, 
supported by the landlord, for the education of their children. 
To the statistics of the heune farm, forming part of this estate, we 
shall, at the risk of being considered rather dry, now draw atten- 
tion, as exhibiting the relative conditions of the Pr ussian and Eng- 
lish labourer, and the superior advantages enjoyed by the former. 
The farm consists of about 1200 English acres, cultivated as 
infield and outfield ; five-eighths being of the former description, 
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and three-eighths of the latter. The labourers employed upon 
the farm are twenty cottagers, six ploughmen, one wheelwright, 

one bailiff, and eight young men boarded in the house. They 

are paid in the following manner. Each cottager and his wife 
have a house, with about nine-tenths of an acre of land, with 
firing free. They receive, also, about twenty bushels of rye, five 
of barley, five of peas, one and a half peck of linseed, and a piece 
of land on which to sow it; with permission to keep two cows, 

six sheep, and a pig or two, on the waste. For these advan- 
tages, each cottager is required to give sixty days’ work, and his 
wife 148 days. 

Besides the above, the ploughmen receive £3 in cash. 

The carpenter, or wheelwright, has ten bushels of grain extra, 
and £7, 10s. in cash. 

The bailiff, or yardman, has also ten bushels of grain extra, 
two pigs, four sheep, and half an ox, the run of poultry, and 
£27 in cash. 

The young men boarded in the farm-house receive in cash 
£3 per annum. ‘Twenty cows are kept to supply the establish- 
ment with milk, and to fatten pigs, &c. for these young men. 

The corn is thrashed by the bushel, the peasants receiving 
the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth, according to the crop. Should 
either the man or his wife be required to do any work beyond 
their allotted days, the price is usually fixed at “dd. to 6d. per 
day for the man, and 24d. to 3d. for the woman. The peasants 
have also liberty to crop among them about twenty-five acres of 
the outfield land with potatoes, vif they carry manure to it. 

The value of the corn produced on this farm is stated at 
£1025, 7s. 6d.; that of the sheep and cattle—the former 
merinos housed—at £250; total, £1275, 7s. 6d. 


The expenses are :— 


Rental, that is to say, interest on the value of 

land and stock, . : , ’ £445 
Government taxes, ‘about . : 15 
Thrashing account, value of grain paid for 

thrashing, : : , . 93 
Corn paid to labourers, ' , , 13 
Seed corn, . ‘ ‘ " 238 
Cash payments to labourer: / 131 
Tron work to implements, (horses seldom shod ») 15 
Harness, and Sundries, ; . ‘ 10 
Balance, ; : , ‘ : 191 





£1275 
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This balance may be considered as the income of the tenant, 
for his family expenditure, and to pay all market and incidental 
expenses, and interest of floating capital. The rental of the same 
kind of farm in England would be £1260, and the profits of the 
English tenant might be estimated at the same amount. The 
following are Mr. Salter’s calculations of the comparative cost of 
labour in Prussia and in England. The value of the produce, 
house rent, and other adv antages of the Prussian cottager, esti- 
mated at Prussian prices, amounts to £1 5, ls. If the E nglish 
labourer received the same, Mr. Salter calculates that the value at 
English prices would be £25, 13s. The money wages now paid 
to the English labourer for the number of days in hay-time, seed- 
time, and | harvest, which the Prussian labourer and his wife give 
in consideration of these allowances, would be as follow :— 


One man, 60 days at 3s., : £9 0 0 
One woman, 148 days at Is., 7 8 O 


£16 8 O 
He next compares the cost of thrashing in Prussia and in 
England. The following table shows the quantity of grain paid 
for ‘thrashing i in Prussia, taking the medium quantity of produce, 
and its value at Prussian prices. It also shows, at English 
prices, the value of the grain which the English labourer w rould 
receive if paid, like the Pr ussian labourer, in kind. 


Bushels. Eleventh. Prussian Prices. English Prices. 

oe } at 4s, Od.... £11 0 . Od....£19 12 0 
8 — 2s. 3d.... 13 6 . Od... 23812 @ 

, 5 — Bs. 3d.... 34 3 s. Od.... 61 0 
Oats, enkeagae 2786 Is. 6d.... 19 6 2s. 6d.... 32 5 O 
POM, ..<ccitee Zs. 34.... 16 9 6 . Od... 28 0 


£93 12 3 £164 17 0 


The money paid for thrashing this quantity of corn in Norfolk, 
at the medium prices of that county, namely, 4d. the bushel for 
wheat, 23d. for barley and rye, 13d. for oats, and 2d. for peas, 
would amount to £91, 19s. 6d., whereas it costs the Prussian 
farmer £93, 12s. 3d. So far, therefore, from labour being 
cheaper in Pr ussia than in E ngland, the actaal money paid for a 
given amount of work is slightly in favour of the English farmer ; 
but the English labourer’s money wages give him less than dine 
fifths of the quantity of produce which the Prussian labourer re- 
ceives ; and not only is the latter paid a larger absolute quantity of 
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produce, but he is paid it out of a crop, which, from the inferior 
state of agriculture, is much smaller than in England. The 
wages of agricultural labour in Prussia, therefore, bear a much 
higher ratio to the rent of the landlord, and the profits of the 
farmer, than with us. 

From this condition of the Prussian peasant, against whose 
low-paid labour, we are told, it is necessary to protect the Eng- 
lish labourer, let us now turn to the picture of the condition of 
the same class in one of our southern counties, which stands the 
highest in the agricultural scale, as drawn by Mr. Bacon, in his 
essay on the agriculture of Norfolk, to which the prize was 
awarded by the Agricultural Society of England. We shall find, 
since 1800, such fluctuations in the price of food, accompanied 
by wages so disproportioned to those prices, as can only be con- 
cisely expressed in the following table of the average price of 
wheat per quarter received, and labourer’s weekly wages paid, 
from 1804 to 1844, on a light land farm. 





‘ | Avera | | yerag 

Labourer’s ale 4 Labourer’s | “ee Saati 
Wages | Date. ‘wihreat per , Wages per oote, | Wheat per| Wages wa 

per week. | quarter. | week. | quarter. | week. 


Average 

rice of 
Wheat per 

quarter. 








s. 
1831 | 66 
32 | 60 
33 | 57 
34 
35 | 
36 | 52 9 
37 10 
38 11 
39 10 
40 
4] 
42 | 5 10 
43 | 9 
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We shall find, that while the returns under the Income-tax 
prove rents to be as high now as during the most flourishing 
period of agricultural prosperity, or quasi prosperity, the rural 
population, by the joint effects of the banishment of the labourer 
from the farm-houses, at the commencement of the ?_* of high 


prices, insufficient money wages, and the abuse of the Poor-Law, 
were reduced to such a demoralized and disorganized condition, 
that in 1830 they were in open insurrection for the destruction 
of property. We shall find the insurrection quelled by the strong 
arm of the law, only to be followed by incendiary fires, repeated 
almost nightly for months together, at various intervals, from 
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that time to this. We shall find the Poors’-rates so increased, 
that in 1831, nearly one-eighth of the entire population of 473 
parishes, were out of employment; and in 1834 the rates amount- 
ed to 15s. 9d. for each head of the population of the country ; 
while on many farms they ome the rent. We shall find 
crime increasing with this pauperism, to such an extent, that the 
committals to the various county prisons had more than quintu- 
pled, during the period since 1800; while the pon had onl 

doubled. We shall find this neglect of the labourer by the land- 
lord and the farmer,—while so much attention was bestowed on 
the cultivation of the soil, and the improvement of the breeds of 
domestic cattle,—recoiling on them in a county expenditure more 
than quadrupled in its civil and criminal departments. We shall 
find, that since 1835, the Poor’s-rates, under the amended law, 
have been reduced full 40 per cent.; but we shall not find, that 
in the shape of sufficient wages for the support of his family, the 
labourer has yet received an equivalent for those allowances, pro- 
portioned to the number of his family, which were —- 
paid him as a pauper. To high prices and insufficient wages all 
these evils may be traced. It is impossible to cast the most cur- 
sory glance over the above table of prices and wages furnished 
by Mr. Bacon, from the books of a farm for more than forty 
years, without being convinced of the misery which the labourer 
must have endured through that period, from the fluctuations in 


his wages not — kept pace with fluctuations in the price of 
1 


food—misery which he would have escaped, if, at the close of the 
last century, a scale of wages in kind had been established in the 
South, like those of the Tisdion hind and Prussian peasant ; 
and if such be the fruits of the protective system to the English 
labourer in husbandry, well may he exclaim—Deliver me from 
protection ! 


VOL. V. NO. IX. 
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Art. VII.—The Geology of Russia in Europe and the Ural Moun- 
tains. By Roperick Impey Murcuison, F.R.S., and Corr. 
R. Inst. France, Pres. R. Geogr. Soc. Lond., &e., &e.; 
EDOUARD DE VERNEUIL, V.-Pres. Geol. Soc. France; and 
Count ALEXANDER VON KEYSERLING, Gentleman of the 
Chamber of the Emperor of Russia. In Two Vols. Vol. I. 
Geology; Vol. II. Paleontology. Lond. and Paris. 1845. 


In taking a general view of the two great Sciences which em- 
brace the phenomena and constitution of the inorganic universe, 
—the sciences of Astronomy and Geology—we have been often 
struck with the singular relation in which they stand towards 
each other, as well as with the numerous points of resemblance 
and of contrast which they display. To connect the study of 
stars with that of stones,—and to compare the Geologist, digging 
into the bowels of the earth, and splitting its pavement, with the 
Astronomer, penetrating into sidereal space, establishing laws, and 
predicting phenomena, may subject the cultivators of the one 
science to the charge of presumption, or the friends of the other 
to that of renouncing the pre-eminence which has ever been con- 
ceded to the objects of their pursuit; but however unfavourable 
might have been the contrast between the study of the Heavens, 
and that of the Earth in the infancy of Geology, science now 
disclaims the distinction, and recognizes the unity and equality of 
her priesthood in the convergency of her truths to one common 
centre, and in the concentration of their sacrifice on one com- 
mon altar. 

While the Astronomer is studying the form and condition and 
structure of the planets, in so far as the eye and the telescope 
can aid him, the Geologist is investigating the form and condi- 
tion and structure of the planet to which he belongs, and it is 
from the analogy of the earth’s structure, as thus ascertained, 
that the Astronomer is enabled to form any rational conjecture 
respecting the nature and constitution of the other planetary 
baleen Astronomy and Geology, therefore, constitute the same 
science—the science of material or inorganic nature. 

When the Astronomer first surveys the concavity of the celes- 
tial vault, he finds it studded with luminous bodies differing in 
magnitude and lustre, some moving to the east, and others to 
the west; while by far the greater number seem fixed in space. 
All these bodies—sun, moon, and stars—appear to be placed at 
the very same distance, and it is the business of astronomers 
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to assign to each of them its proper place and sphere,—to deter- 
mine their true distance from the earth,—and to arrange them 
in systems throughout the regions of sidereal space. In like 
manner, when the geologist surveys the convewity of his own globe, 
he finds its solid covering composed of rocks and beds of all shapes 
and kinds, lying at every possible angle, occupying every possible 
position, and all of them, _— speaking, at the same distance 
trom the earth’s centre. Here the granite rises in lofty peaks, or 
is dispersed in rounded boulders. ‘There the basalt cuts its way 
through beds of sandstone, or sustains them on its flanks. Here 
the strata rest in undisturbed tranquillity, the latest deposits from 
a peaceful sea. There they bristle up with their rugged margin, 
displaying, in serrated outline, the fractured edges of ancient as 
mt as recent beds. Every where, indeed, we see what was 
deep brought into visible relation with what was superficial— 
what is old with what is new—what preceded life with what 
followed it. Thus displayed on the surface of his globe, it be- 
comes the business of the geologist to ascertain how these rocks 
came into their present places,—to determine their different 
ages,—and to fix the positions which they originally occu- 
pied,—and _ consequently their different distances from the centre 
or the circumference of the earth. Raised from their original bed, 
the geologist must study the internal forces by which they were 
upheaved, and the agencies by which they were inden and 
when he finds that strata of every kind, from the primitive granite 
to the recent tertiary marine mud, have been thus brought with- 
in his reach, and prepared for his analysis, he reads their respec- 
tive ages in the organic remains which they entomb; he studies 
the manner in which they have perished; and he counts the 
cycles of time and of life which they disclose. Studies like these 
possess a home interest for reflecting and sympathizing man. 
Life claims kindred with what once lived. It owns the same re- 
lation between itself and that which is yet to breathe; and if on 
the tombs of our fathers is inscribed the law under which we are 
individually to join them, we read with no less distinctness among 
the cemeteries of primeval death, that more general enactment 
under which the races of man, and the tributary creation which 
obeys him, shall take their place in the coming catastrophe, and 
reappear to future pilgrims—memorials of the age of Genius— 
the cycle of intellectual and immortal generations. 

While thus identified in their general objects and modes of in- 
vestigation, the twin sisters of terrestrial and celestial physics 
have been joint heirs of intolerance and persecution,—unresist- 
ing victims in the crusade which ignorance and fanaticism are 
ever waging against science. When great truths are driven to 
make an appeal to reason, knowledge becomes crime, and philo- 
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sophers martyrs. The doctrine of the earth’s motion and the 
sun’s stability, hurried Galileo into the dungeons of the Inquisi- 
tion, and the announcement of creations anterior to man, would 
have thrown Hutton and his followers into a prison, had its bolts 
and bars been intrusted to bigotry. Truth, however, unlike all 
other powers, can neither be checked nor extinguished. When 
compressed, it but reacts the more. It crushes where it cannot 
expand,—it burns where it is not allowed to shine. Human 
when originally divulged, it becomes Divine when finally esta- 
blished. At first the breath of a sage—at last it is the edict of 
a God. Endowed with such vital energy, astronomical truth 
has cut its way through the thick darkness of superstitious times, 
and, following in its wake, geology will soon find the same open 
path when sy, fe triumphed over the less formidable obstacles of 
a more civilized age. 

But though thus coeval in their origin, and coequal in their 

randeur, and fellow-sufferers for truth, there is yet one aspect 
in which the physics of the earth and the heavens require to be 
assimilated. Every geologist who has displayed genius, or ac- 
quired fame, has served a severe apprenticeship to the hammer, 
and has worn out his sandals, and perchance his greaves, in 
creeping along river-beds and in cogent | over rocks; but 
however brilliant be his achievements, and however necessary 
the continuance of his labours, the time has arrived when geolog 
requires another order of priesthood, who shall worship her in the 
closet, where the philosopher’s inductive glance may dispel the 
illusion of the observer’s eye, where a comprehensive grasp of 
science may correct the narrowness of his views, and where par- 
tial results, and rash hypotheses, and local theories may be com- 
bined into a high philosophy of sublunary nature. Ptolemy and 
Hipparchus, and Galileo, and Tycho Brahe, and Flamsteed, were 
the hard-working precursors of astronomical theory—the observers 
who supplied the raw material of that gorgeous fabric which 
Kepler and Newton so skilfully wove. And in the last century 
of our own era the lawgivers of astronomy have been so com- 
peely dissociated from her observers, that neither Euler nor 

’Alembert, nor Lagrange, nor Laplace, ever measured an alti- 
tude, or recorded a vs ie passage.” 

But though the age of geological philosophy is yet in its dawn, 
we find it casting its shadow before it in the highly important 





* The application of mathematical and dynamical science to geological pheno- 
mena has been successfully begun by Mr. Hopkins of Cambridge, in his able and 
highly interesting researches regarding the motion of glaciers, the influence of the 
internal forces of our globe on mountain masses, and the production and agency of 
waves of translation. 
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work which we are about to analyse. Sir Roderick Murchison, 
its principal author, has been long known as one of the most able 
and active geologists of the present day. After having served 
his country as a soldier, he brought into the field of science all 
the ardour of his profession, and after twenty years of unremitted 
toil, he has placed himself in the highest rank of modern geo- 
logists. When the more recent formations on the earth’s sur- 
face had been well investigated, and it had been placed beyond 
a doubt that their age could be determined by their imbedded 
fossils, it became a problem of the deepest interest to extend the 
same law to the older sedimentary deposits, to trace the later 
formations downward to the oldest—to describe the formations 
which contain the earliest traces of organic life, and to distin- 
guish the strata which compose them from those which had been 
deposited when no living thing moved among the waters. To 
develop such a system of geological truth, or even to approxi- 
mate to its development, was an achievement of the same order 
as that which placed the sun in the centre of our system, 
and arranged in their proper spheres the primary and secondary 
planets which he controlled. 

So early as 1831, Sir Roderick Murchison undertook a sys- 
tematic examination of the older sedimentary deposits in England 
and Wales, and after five years’ labour he succeeded in establish- 
ing what he calls the Srturtan* SysTEM, comprehending a 
succession of strata which lie beneath the old red sandstone, and 
seemed to be in close approximation to the deposits that pre- 
ceded the existence of plants and animals. This system, which, 
in the region of Siberia, is upwards of a mile and a half in thick- 
ness, is divided into two, namely, the upper and the lower Silu- 
rian groups. 

The upper Silurian consists of Ludlow and Wenlock rocks, 
the lower Silurian of Caradoc and Llandeilo rocks, each of these 
formations, throughout certain typical tracts, being subdivided 
into other members to which it is unnecessary here to allude, in- 
asmuch as the author of this classification has shown, even in his 
first work, that such subdivisions are seldom continuous for great 
distances, and has, on several subsequent occasions, urged upon 
his brother geologists the desirableness of viewing the Silurian 
system as capable, in an European sense, of division into a lower 
and upper group only. 

Previous to the establishment of this important classification, 
Professor Sedgwick had investigated, with Nis usual ability, the 





om From their occupying those counties which formed the ancient kingdom of the 
ilures, 
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great slaty and partially fossiliferous formations of North Wales ; 
but having been prevented, by ill health and other causes, from 
examining and describing the fossils which they contained, it 
was believed, in 1839, when Sir Roderick Murchison’s great 
work “ On the Silurian System” was published, that the organ- 
isms of the Cambrian system would prove distinct from those 
of the lower Silurian strata, and that the very lowest of these 
slaty rocks would contain organic remains peculiar to themselves. 
This opinion, however, has not been confirmed by subsequent 
investigations. Professor Sedgwick has very recently shown 
that mr was termed Cambrian does not contain any organic 
remains of a higher antiquity than those which occur in the 
lower Silurian system; and Sir Henry de la Beche, Professor 
Phillips, and other geologists, have proved that large tracts of 
South Wales which had been grouped as Cambrian, not only 
contain the same typical fossils as the Caradoc sandstones and 
Llandeilo flags, but are generally mere replications and expan- 
sions of those lower Silurian strata, which are often altered by 
numerous eruptions of igneous matter. Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, too, has satisfied himself, from personal examination, that 
the slate formations on the flanks of Snowdon, which are among 
the lowest fossil beds in the British Isles, are so zoologically 
united that they cannot be geologically separated from the lower 
strata of the Silurian system. Hence the Cambrian system is 
now generally considered to be merged in the Silurian, and the 
lowest Silurian as the formation in which the first traces of ani- 
mal life are discoverable. 

By means of these invaluable researches, geologists had esta- 
blished a great fact in the history of the earth. They had deter- 
mined the zero of the fosiliferous deposits, as exhibited in the 
British Isles. But important as this determination was, and 
great as was the oe that the same succession of strata 
universally prevailed, it was still but a local fact, like the form of 
a planet’s orbit, determined from a few observations, and could 
have been received only as a general law when both the Old and 
the New World had testified in its favour. Nor has this testi- 
mony been long withheld. The same succession of the older sedi- 
mentary strata has been found in the West of Europe, and in 
North and South America; and it remained to be seen whether 
or not the Silurian system, with its characteristic fossils, was 
extended to the mountainous kingdoms of Norway and Sweden, 
and particularly to the vast empire of European Russia, where 
the relative position of the older rocks has suffered little or no 
disturbance from the intrusive agency of fire. 

This herculean task was undertaken by Sir Roderick Murchison 
himself, and the two gigantic volumes before us contain the result 
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of that most successful enterprize. The geology of Russia in 
Europe had been partially examined, so early as 1822, by our 
countryman, Mr. Fox Strangways, who published the first geo- 
logical sketch map of that extensive region. Emulating this noble 
example, the Russian geologists began to study their native fossils. 
Eichwald and Pander collected and described many interesting 
fossils in the Baltic Governments and the neighbourhood of 
Petersburg, which proved to be the equivalents of those in some of 
our own lower fossiliferous strata; and when the fossils of Russia 
had been submitted to the inspection of Baron von Buch, this 
illustrious geologist communicated to Sir Roderick Murchison 
his conviction, “ that Russia would be found to contain the same 
succession of palsozoic deposits as had been described in the 
Silurian region of England and Wales.”  Instigated by this 
opinion, Sir Roderick resolved to visit Russia; and having recently 
unravelled the structure of the Rhenish Provinces, in com- 
pany with Professor Sedgwick and M. de Verneuil, he invited 
the latter to join him in a geological survey of the Russian 
Empire. Having obtained the countenance of the Imperial 
Government, our travellers arrived in the Neva in the early 
summer of 1840, and commencing their researches in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Petersburg, they visited the banks of the rivers 
Volkof and Siass, and the shores of the Lake Onega. They 
were joined by an active young mineralogist, Lieutenant 
Koksharof, and after proceeding to Archangel, and the bor- 
ders of the White Sea, they ascended the great river Dwina 
into the heart of the Government of Vologda. Descend- 
ing the Volga, they returned northwards by Moscow, examin- 
ing some deep recesses in the Valdai Hills, the southern margin 
of Lake Ilmen, and the banks of the small rivers between Novo- 
gorod and St. Petersburg. By means of these researches, in 
connexion with those of Colonel Helmersen and his party, in the 
Valdai Hills, it was placed beyond a doubt that there was a 
general ascending succession of formations, from the Silurian 
deposits on the north to the carboniferous basin of Moscow, and 
that these two systems were distinctly separated by fully deve- 
loped formations of the old red sandstone, as abundant in Ichthy- 
olites as it is in Scotland. Having established this important 
fact, Sir Roderick returned to England, desirous of completing 
the great undertaking which he had so successfully begun. 

Alive to the importance of possessing an accurate geological 
survey of the empire, the Russian government adopted a well- 
devised plan for carrying it into execution, and the Emperor in- 
vited into his service our author and M. de Verneuil, as the geo- 
logists who were to superintend it. This invitation was readily 


accepted, and early in the spring of 1841, Sir Roderick and M. de 
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Verneuil travelled overland to St. Petersburg ; and having joined 
Count Keyserling on their route, they made fresh observations in 
the Governments of Wilna, Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia. 
Upon their arrival at St. Petersburg, they experienced from the 
Emperor a very flattering —as and the most liberal arrange- 
ments were made to promote the objects of their enterprize. The 
qoohaiest party consisted of Sir Roderick, M. de Verneuil, Count 
eyserling, and Lieutenant Koksharof; and the general plan of 
their expedition was to explore the Ural Mountains, the southern 
eo of Russia, and particularly the carboniferous deposits 
etween the Dnieper and the Don, watered by the Donetz, which 
form the richest coal district in the empire. After examining the 
country to the south of Moscow, the expedition divided into two 
companies, and proceeding by different routes, and again meeting 
for the purpose of consultation, they explored the vast cupriferous 
region to the east of Kazan and ve lh Perm ; and they crossed 
and recrossed the Ural Mountains on seven different parallels of 
latitude, between 54° and 60°, the one party examining the 
western, or European, and the other the eastern, or Asiatic 
flanks of this setitionst chain,—the latter party making an occa- 
sional inroad into the flat region of Siberia. Pursuing a westerly 
course from Orenburg, Sir Roderick and M. de Verneuil again 
crossed, at its greatest width, the southern and central part of 
the cupriferous region already mentioned, studying its strata and 
details, and connecting them with the inferior systems. The 
other party were at the same time engaged in examining the 
Kirghis Steppes, between Orenburg and Astrakhan, and visiting, 
by the way, the Triassic Hills of Monte Bogdo; whilst the 
northern travellers were treading the banks of the Volga from 
Samara to Sarepta, and determining the relations of the Jurassic, 
Cretaceous, and Tertiary deposits. They visited the Steppes of 
the Kalmucks and the shores of the Sea of Azof, in order to study 
the peculiar tertiary formation of the Southern Steppes ;* and 
after spending a month in the carboniferous region of the Donetz, 
they returned to Moscow, the one party by Kharkof, Kursk, and 
Orel, and the other by the Valley of the Don and Voroneje. 
Although the report of the expedition, together with the im- 
— geological map of Russia, and a general section across the 
ingdom from north to south, which was presented to the 
Emperor, did obtain his warm approbation, and would have well 
merited the gratitude of the scientific world, yet our travellers 
were solicitous to render their survey as complete and perfect 
as possible; and with this view, Sir Roderick Murchison, in 








* M. de Verncuil had previously examined the Crimea. 
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1842, explored several parts of Germany, Poland, and the Carpa- 
thians, as intermediate between the British and Russian deposits, 
while Count Keyserling, in the same year, examined the north- 
eastern wilds of Russia, including the regions watered by the 
Petchora, and the great Timan range, stretching to the Icy Sea. 
Ambitious of a still higher — it was deemed necessary 
to explore the Paleozoic rocks of Scandinavia, and this excursion 
to Norway and Sweden was undertaken, and most successfully 
executed, by Sir Roderick Murchison himself. 

Such is a brief historical abstract of the arduous labours of the 
expedition, the results of which are recorded in the important 
work now before us. The FiRsT volume is divided into two 
parts, the first of which contains an account of the Palozoic or 
secondary rocks of Scandinavia and Russia, and the second part 
an account of the Ural Mountains, the Timan range, and the 
drift and erratic blocks of Russia and Scandinavia, and is illus- 
trated with twelve beautiful lithographic sketches of interesting 
scenery, with five large coloured plates of sections, and with a ge- 
neral geological map of,Russia, and a particular one of the Uralian 
range. The sEcoNnD volume, which is wholly in French, and 
the production of M. de Verneuil, aided in part by M. A. 
@Orbigny and M. Adolphe Brongniart, contains a description of 
the principal organic remains collected or examined by the expe- 
dition, and is illustrated by fifty finely executed plates, which do 
infinite credit to the skill of the Parisian artists. 

After explaining, in an introductory chapter, the origin and 
progress of the Palzeozoic classification of British rocks, and its 
recent extension to various parts of the old and new continents, 
our authors proceed, in the second chapter, to treat of the Silu- 
rian rocks of Scandinavia. The most striking feature in the 
geology of Sweden and Norway, is the enormous extent of crys- 
talline or azote rocks which cover the surface of the country, 
including the ancient group of gneiss, together with the ancient 
granitic and plutonic rocks by which they have been invaded. 
So numerous are the granites, chiefly rose-coloured, which pene- 
trate the gneiss in every direction with innumerable veins, that 
the compound mass is usually known by the name of granitic 
gneiss. These azoic rocks are intersected by numerous dykes of 
greenstone, and certain metalliferous veins, such as form the 
silver mines of Kongsberg, and the cobalt mines of Modun. 
The gneissose masse form the loftiest mountains of Norway, 
and constitute a group of enormous thickness, perfectly dis- 
tinct from the superincumbent Silurian strata. In the long 
troughs which lie between these huge crystalline groups, are 
found the Paleozoic strata which have been invaded by granites 
syenites, porphyries, including von Buch’s hyperite, greenstone, 
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and trap rocks of a later epoch than the old red sandstone. 
The lower paleeozoic rocks consist of quartzose sandstone, and hard 
slaty schists, containing fucotds, and are overlaid by black lime- 
stone and fossiliferous shale, which, from their imbedded fossils, 
represent the lower Silurian system of Great Britain. This 
lower division is surmounted by shales and massive coralline 
limestone, the equivalents of Wenlock, and these by calcareous 
flagstones and schists, representing the Ludlow rocks. Hence 
Sir R. Murchison has drawn the conclusion, that “though 
packed into a narrow band of no great vertical dimensions, 
the Silurian strata of Norway are clearly divisible into an upper 
and a lower group.” 

In Sweden, a quartzose sandstone is the general base of the 
Silurian strata, and it not only rests upon the granitic gneiss, but 
is composed of its very materials. This sandstone is surmounted 
by black alum schist and limestone, next by red orthoceratite 
limestone, and lastly by graptolite schists with orthoceratites. 
The upper Silurian rocks are wanting in the mainland of Sweden, 
but exist in the Island of Gothland, as limestone loaded with the 
corals of the Wenlock and Dudley strata. After establishing 
the identity of the two Silurian groups in Scandinavia with 
those in Britain, and pointing out some remarkable analogies 
between the subordinate details in both countries, Sir R. Mur- 
chison has clearly shown that the Lower Silurian or protozoic 
band of Scandinavia reposes directly on crystalline rocks void of 
a trace of organic remains; and the same relations have been 
observed over a still more extensive area in British North Ame- 
rica. As this Lower Silurian group, therefore, often of vast di- 
mensions, has never afforded the smallest vestige of a fish, though 
it abounds in numerous species of the marine classes, corals, 
crinoidea, mollusca, and crustacea, and as in Scandinavia and 
Russia, where it is based on rocks void of fossils, its lowest stra- 
tum contains fucoids only, Sir R. Murchison has, after fifteen 
years of laborious research, steadily directed to this point, ar- 
rived at the conclusion, that a very long period elapsed after life 
was first breathed into the waters, before the lowest order of 
vertebrata was created ; the earliest fishes being those of the Up- 

er Silurian rocks which he was the first to discover, and which 
“ described “as the most ancient beings of their class which 


have yet been brought to light.” Though seven years have 
elapsed since that statement was published, and though the Lower 
Silurian rocks of various parts of the world have since been 
ransacked by multitudes of prying geologists, who have exhumed 
from them myriads of marine fossils—not a single ichthyolite has 
been found in any stratum of higher antiquity than the Upper 
Silurian group of Murchison ! 
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Owing to the invasion of the eruptive rocks, and the trans- 
verse fissures and dislocations which they have produced, the ori- 
ginal junctions between the azoic and protozoic rocks, which 
were so distinctly seen in Sweden and Norway, have been great- 
ly obliterated in N. Eastern Russia. In the Russian provinces 
on the Baltic, and in the neighbourhood of St. Petersburg, the 
Lower Silurian strata are alone developed, and exhibit the fol- 
lowing subformations: 1. Blue Shale or Clay. 2. Ungulite 
Grit and Bituminous Schist. 3. “ Pleta” or Orthoceratite Lime- 
stone—formations which were partially observed and described 
M. Strangways, though they were not placed by him in parallel 
with their British equivalents, nor their organic remains described. 
To the south of St. Petersburg, and on the rivers Ishora, Tosna, 
Volkof, and Siass, the lower Silurian strata are at once sur- 
mounted by the red strata, with ichthyolites of the Devonian age 
but though the upper Silurian deposits are here wanting, and 
indeed, are nowhere to be found, on the mainland, yet they are 
clearly developed in the Isles of Oesel and Dago, where the 
orincipal limestone possesses the same organic remains as the 

Venlock limestone in Britain, and the calcareous band above it, 
the fossils of the upper Ludlow. 

In the Ural Mountains, the Silurian rocks, which are the prin- 
cipal sedimentary deposits, have been so dislocated and metamor- 

hosed by the eruptive rocks, and intermingled with masses of 
igneous origin, that it required all the previous knowledge and ex- 
nerience of our travellers to unravel them; but they succeeded 
in discovering an upper and a lower group, analogous to those 
in Scandinavia, the former being succeeded on the flanks of the 
chain, by a full development of Devonian strata. 

Our Geologists next proceed to describe the Devonian or Old 
Red Sandstone system, which extends over an area of not less 
than 150,000 square miles. Rising into hills of from 500 to 900 
feet high, it reposes upon the flagstone beds of the Lower Silurian, 
and passes upwards into true carboniferous limestone. These depo- 
sits form the substratum of Courland and Livonia, ranging north 
eastward into the Governments of Novogorod, Archangel, &c., and 
south eastwards through Smolensk, Tula, and Voroneje. The low- 
est beds of thisformation consist, in the Timan range, of Domanik,* 
or black, tender, argillaceous and siliceous schists alternating, and 
saturated with naphtha. Some of these flag-like beds are as flex- 
ible as the sandstone at Sunderland. They sound under the ham- 
mer like wood, and may be polished and carved like ebony. This 
bed contains goniatites, and is surmounted by thick marls of sand, 





* At first ranked in the Upper Silurian, see p. 413 and 645, 
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and these by calcareous flags. In the Ural Mountains, the low- 
est Devonian beds consist i iinneuns flags and crystalline lime- 
stone. The central members of the Devonian system, consist of 
red and green argillaceous marls or clays, limestone, and courses 
of sandstone and grit. Gypsum, from which salt-springs issue, 
is occasionally disseminated. To the south of Lake Ilmen, the 
brine-springs issue either from the lowest beds of the Devonian 
rocks, or the upper beds of the Silurian. In the Valdai Hills, the 
upper members of the Devonian system are finely displayed in a 
narrow gorge, 200 feet thick, through which the rivulet Priksha 
runs. ‘The lowest beds are green marl with small fish bones. 
These are separated from anions red and green marls, by an in- 
termediate course of sandstone with ichthyodorulites and minute 
fish bones. The red and green marls are there about thirty feet 
thick, and contain the most remarkable bone bed that ever fell under 
the examination of the travellers. Itis about four feet thick. The 
upper part is a mottled marly “cornstone,” in which there are 
few remains; but the yellow marl, two feet in thickness, which 
constitutes the lower portion, is almost entirely composed of bones 
and scales of Ichthyolites. Four of these Agassiz has found to 
be identical with the LZoloptychius Nobilissimus, the Glyptosteus 
favosus, and G. reticulatus, and the Diplopterus macrocephalus, 
all of which were found in the old red sandstone of Scotland. 
Above this bone bed is a whitish marly limestone, two feet thick, 
followed by about sixty feet of red and green marly clay, with occa- 
sional harder courses, the whole being surmounted by the sands 
and bituminous schists, which form the bottom of the carboni- 
ferous system, between which and the Devonian, there is a neatly 
drawn physical line of demarcation. In the red sandstone on 
the banks of the Andoma, an ichthyolite has been found, which 
Agassiz has determined to be the Pterichthys first discovered by 
our eminent countryman, Mr. Hugh Miller. In the Devonian 
rocks on the little river Aa, in Lithuania, three species of A gassiz’s 
Dendrodus, (divided by Owen into the three ger ot Dendro- 
dus, Lamnodus, and Cricodus) have been found, which are iden- 
tical with the four previously found in Scotland. Still more re- 
markable specimens, the most remarkable according to our Au- 
thors, of all fossil fishes yet discovered, have been found in the 


low cliffs at Dorpat. 


-“ They occur in about the middle beds of a section, where micace- 
ous red and green finely laminated sands with ripple mark surfaces are 
in contact with red and green marls and marl-stones. These remains 
are so gigantic, (one bone measuring two feet nine inches in length,) that 
they were formerly supposed to belong to Saurians; but before our 
arrival at Dérpat, Professor Asmus of that University, to whose la- 
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bours the discovery and restoration of the best specimens are due, had 
completely convinced himself that they were parts of fishes.” 


Casts of this extraordinary monster, made by Professor Asmus 
were sent to Agassiz, who found it to be a fish, and who has 
given it the name of Chelonichthys Asmusii. The smaller speci- 
mens of this genus had been previously found in Scotland, and 
Sir Roderick Murchison had just learned, before the completion 
of his work, that “the Russian monster, C. Asmusii,” had also 
been found in the Scottish locality at Elgin. 


“‘ Our Scottish friends,” say the authors, “ of the Moray and Cromarty 
Friths, will be rejoiced to learn that their country has already produced 
fragments of this gigantic Chelonichthys Asmusii, which, until he saw 
the noble and perfect specimen from Russia, Mr. Agassiz had referred 
to Coccosteus. We believe that the Professor owes his Scottish speci- 
men of the type to the researches of the late Lady Gordon Cumming. 
We trust that the next edition of the work of Mr. Hugh Miller, who 
is ‘ the genius of the Old Red Sandstone,’ may contain some descrip- 
tion of a more perfect Chelonichthys in Scotland, even though it should 
be a rival in interest to his own Pterichthys.” 


In giving a general view of the organic remains of the Devo- 
nian system in Russia, our authors have placed it beyond a doubt 
that this system, as there developed, possesses a combination 
of paleontological evidences of its age, which are not so clearly 
exhibited in any other country. 


“The Old Red Sandstone,” say they, “of the British Isles, for 
example, which is charged with peculiar icthyolites, several of which 
have been already alluded to as also common to our Russian deposits, 
has never yet afforded a single species of the Mollusca so prevalent in 
the slaty limestone and schists of Devonshire that have been placed 
upon the same parallel. On the other hand, Devonshire, the Boullo- 
nais, and the greater part of the Rhenish provinces, where these 
mollusca abound, contain none of the Scottish ichthyolites. In one 
part of Belgium, and in the Eiffel only, have one or two fossil fishes 
been found associated with the other members of that fauna. The 
examination of Russia has, therefore, not only enabled us to trace 
their deposits over an enormous area, but also dispelled any doubts 
which might have existed in respect to the identity of the old red sand 
stone of Scotland with these slaty rocks of Devonshire and the Con- 
tinent, with which it had been compared. It has, in short, offered 
numberless proofs that the ichthyolites and mollusks, which, in Western 
Europe, are separately peculiar to smaller detached basins, were here coha- 
bitants of many parts of the same great sea! If our researches in Russia 
had led to no other result, they would, we conceive, have well repaid 
our labours.” 


In concluding this interesting chapter on the Devonian rocks, 
our authors mention the important fact, that in one part of 
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Russia these rocks consist of ved and green flags and marl, in 
another of red sandstone, in a third of magnesian limestones and 
marls of light and yellow colours, and in a fourth, namely, in the 
Ural mountains, of black and calcareous slaty masses. Hence 
they urge upon geologists the propriety of adopting the term 
Devonian in place of that of Old Red Sandstone, not a trace of 
such a rock being found in great tracts of Europe where the 
system itself exists. 

The Carboniferous system of Russia has the same vast extent 
horizontally as the Devonian System. The lower or great cal- 
careous masses constituting the whole carboniferous system of 
northern, central, and southern Russia, is divided into three fos- 
siliferous zones: 1. The lower limestone of the Valdai Hills, with 
productus giganteus. 2. The middle or white coarse-grained 
Moscow limestone with Spirifer Mosquensis; and, 3. The upper 
limestone with Fusulina cylindrica, a small boring animal like 
grains of wheat, about one-third of an inch long, and one-eighth 
wide. In the first and third zones there is a little coal, but in 
the second, in the southern steppes, there is coal of good qua- 
lity. Above these three fossiliferous zones, the western flank of 
the Ural mountains exhibits beds of goniatite grits and calcare- 
ous flags, surrounded by a conglomerate, which forms the upper 
layer of the carboniferous system. 

The Fauna of this system, as developed in Russia, presents 
several interesting phenomena pointed out by our authors. The 
carboniferous fossils have a remarkable general resemblance to 
those of the same age in Western Europe, and differ in the most 
remarkable manner from the fossils in the older palzeozoic rocks, 
and hence it appears that there has been an almost completely 
new creation of species in the carboniferous epoch. In reference 
to the “ bearing of those organic remains upon public utility,” 
our authors “ confidently say, that by exactly comparing fossils 
from different and distant localities, we have assured ourselves 
of the precise position of various coal-bearing strata; and by 
pointing out that the same deposit in one region is entirely void 
of coal, and in another is richly charged with that mineral, we 
have, we trust, helped to solve a problem of some national im- 
portance.” 

The next system to which the geologists direct our attention, 
is a group including the Rothe Todte Liegende, the Kupfer 
Schiefer and the Zechstein. As this group never had a single 
distinctive name, and as the English synonym for Zechstein, 
Magnesian Limestone, is a most misleading appellation, large and 
continuous masses of Magnesian limestone being found in both 
the Devonian and Carboniferous systems, our authors have there- 
fore given to it the name of Permian, from its extensive develop- 
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ment in the Government of Perm. In Russia this system con- 
sists of an assemblage of sandstones, grits, conglomerates, and 
marls, with subordinate bands of gypsum and limestone. In 
Western Europe to the equivalents of this system, as above enu- 
merated, the Lower Bunter Sandstone of central Germany has 
been added by Sir R. Murchison. This system is characterized 
by one type only of animal and vegetable life, and its fossils are 
essentially distinct from those of the Triassic system, which lies 
immediately above it. In reviewing the organic remains of the 
Permian system, our authors regard it as constituting the last of 
the partial and successive alterations which the creatures of the 
palzozoic age underwent before they finally disappeared. The 
gradual extinction of many of the types so profusely multiplied 
in preceding epochs, and the creation of a new class of large 
animals, the Thecodont Saurians, announce the close of that long 
palzozoic period which commenced with the Lower Silurian for- 
mations. “ The two greatest revolutions,” say our authors, “ in 
the extinct organic world, are those which separated the palzo- 
zoic from the secondary age, and the latter from the tertiary.” 
Without a thorough analysis of the Permian system, this in- 
duction could not have been sustained. 

In the vicinity of Perm are found beds of flag-like grits of a grey 
and dingy colour ; and ores of copper, chiefly the green carbonate, 
are disseminated through all the beds, though the grits are the 
most cupriferous. Concretions, frequently cupriferous, about 
seven inches long, occur, occasionally formed round the carbonized 
stems of plants. ‘The copper beds contain only 24 per cent. of ore. 
Near Perm, a pood or poud, or 374 pounds English of copper 
ore is produced by 108 cubic feet of wood, the conversion of 
which into charcoal costs 24 roubles. This kind of copper sells 
at 33 roubles, and costs the Government 23, whereas individuals 
produce it at 18 roubles. The Imperial Zavods at Perm yield 
16,000 — annually, and as the profit is 10 roubles 60 co- 
pecks, the government have a profit of 160,000 roubles, or about 
£8000 sterling annually. 

_ These cupriferous strata extend from 400 to 500 versts to the 
west of the Ural chain, but beyond that not a trace of the metal 
is to be found. Hence our authors regard the Ural Mountains 
as the chief source of this mineral wealth, and they are of opinion 
that, when the Permian deposits were accumulating in the ad- 
jacent sea, springs, charged with salts of copper, were flowing 
into it from these mountains, then undergoing a peculiar change 
of composition; and that these springs (others, perhaps, issuing 
from certain — beneath the sea) deposited the greater part 
of their metallic contents in those portions of the bottom of the 
sea which afforded them the strongest points of attraction,—an 
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opinion which explains the association of copper with the stems, 
branches, and leaves of fossil trees, washed down from the moun- 
tains in the same period. A fact analogous to this occurred in a 
peat-bog, near Doleelle in North Wales, which had been impreg- 
nated with the washings from a vein, and which contained so much 
copper that the ore was extracted from it by burning the peat. 
In this case the accumulation was formed under the pe sg 
whereas in Russia it was formed beneath an adjacent sea. Our 
authors apply this same explanation to the origin of the native 
sulphur, and the sulphureous and asphaltic springs in the tract 
between Bugulma and Sergiefsk, watered by the river Sok, and 
minutely described by Pallas. M. Paillette, a French engineer, 
has with some plausibility ascribed the sulphur deposits of Sicily, 
supposed to be of the lower tertiary era, to the decomposition 
of gypsum and the liberation of sulphuric acid under igneous 
action. This explanation may also apply to the Russian de- 
osits. 

r In the copper works of the Ural the ore occurs in rich veins 
or masses, amid metamorphic strata associated with igneous 
rocks, and even in the hollows between the eruptive rocks. The 
copper ore is here worked in shafts, and at the bottom of one of 
these, 280 feet deep, there was recently found an enormous 
irregularly shaped botryoidal mass of Malachite, sending off 
strings of green copper ore. The upper surface of it is about 
18 feet long and nine wide, and though its base was not 
traced, it was estimated to contain 15,000 poods or half-a-million 
pounds of pure and compact Malachite! Our authors are of 
opinion that this wonderful subterraneous incrustation has been 
produced in the stalagmitic form during a series of ages by copper 
solutions emanating from the surrounding, loose, and porous 
mass, and trickling through it, to the lowest cavity, upon the sub- 
jacent solid rock. 

The largest and best developed masses of Rock Salt in Russia 
occur in the Red Rocks of the Permian system, the salt springs 
having their origin in different deposits between these rocks and 
the base of the Devonian system. The principal mines of Rock 
Salt occur at the village of Illetzkaya-Zastchita in the Kirghis 
Steppes. The tract which includes this “ little green oasis,” con- 
sists of reddish sandy marl and whitish gypsum, amid which the 
rock salt appears as a vast irregular mass. It extends over an 
area two versts long, and an English mile wide. The mass is crys- 
talline, and of a white colour, and so pure that it is at once pounded 
for use. In quarrying it, it is cut into a square mass by the 
hatchet, and this mass is separated from the body of the rock 
by the blows of a wooden battering-ram swung upon a triangle, 
and driven by the workmen. here is here a remarkable 
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Freezing Cavern of which we shall afterwards give some ac- 
count. 

Between the Paleozoic rocks which we have been considering 
and the Jurassic deposits, as exhibited between the plains of 
Prussia and the frontiers of Asia, there is an extraordinary 
hiatus, embracing the whole Triassic system, or New Red Sand- 
stone, and also the Lias or inferior Oolite. The only trace, in- 
deed, of the Muschelkalk is in the insulated hill of Monte 
Bogdo in the Steppe of Astrakhan. This defect of deposits which 
indicates such .a lapse of time in the west of Europe, is supposed 
by our authors to have arisen from the bottoms of the ancient 
seas in Russia, having been to a great extent raised above the 
influence of the waters during the lengthened periods which 
elapsed, while the same deposits were forming in other parts of 
the world, and that they were not again submerged till the pe- 
riod of the middle Oolite; or, as they add, by “ the tracts thus 
distinguished having been submerged to vast depths, and placed 
beyond the reach of any sedimentary influence.” 

The Jurassie System (the Oxfordian or middle Oolite) extends 
from the Northern Sea to the Lower Volga, and has a surprising 
uniformity of character. In the north it is widely spread, com- 
posed, for the most part, of grey or black clay, with calcareo- 
arenaceous concretions disposed along the lines of bedding, and 
rich in ammonites and belemnites. A few continuous beds of an 
impure arenaceous limestone occur towards the base of the for- 
mation. In the tabular view of Russian deposits annexed to 
the map, (Plate VI.) the lower bed is fine pisolite with belem- 
nites, over which is shale, then sands and shale and Saurian 
limestone, above which is a concretionary black shale, which is 
surmounted with sands, and these by the upper bed of Oolite or 
white limestone. 

The Cretaceous System, which lies above the Jurassic, consists 
in its lower formations, of grit and shale, surmounted by Simbirsk 
shale, (corresponding to the green sand formations of England). 
These are succeeded by white chalk, which again is sur- 
mounted by siliceous and argillaceous marls. Our authors found 
it difficult to determine absolutely a transition from the cre- 
taceous to the tertiary deposits, but are of opinion that the white 
chalk will be found to pass through a group of claystones, sands, 
&c., into true tertiary deposits, which have in their lower por- 
tions the same mineral character as the upper cretaceous. 

The Tertiary system in Russia is divisible into three great 
zones, the older Tertiary, or Eocene, on the Dnieper and the 
Don ; the middle Tertiary, or Miocene, oceanic deposits of South 
Poland, Podolia, Bessarabia, &c.; and the (Pliocene) Aralo- 
Caspian, which ranges from the borders of the Black Sea and 
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the Sea of Azof, through the Crimea, to the shores of the Cas- 

ian and Aral Seas, and into the high Plateau of Khwarezm, in 
Asia. The Eocene deposits consist of a shelly conglomerate, with 
clay, and surmounted by siliceous grits. The Miocene is composed 
of limestone, sand, and marl, oolitic shelly sand, and clay. To this 
formation belong the salt deposits of Wieliczka, which, though in 
Austria, are on the frontier of Russia. This deposit was once 
supposed to belong to the new red sandstone, but certain shells 
in the matrix of the salt have for some years led geologists to 
refer it to the tertiary epoch, without fixing its exact place in the 
system. Our authors, however, have placed it beyond a doubt 
that it is not only of the Miocene age, but perhaps even of the 
same age as the upper portion of the Sub-Apennine group. 
This rock salt consists of great concretions subordinate to thick 
masses of clay. ‘These masses are of large diameter near the 
principal shafts, and constitute a narrow band, ranging from W. 
by N. to E. and by S., and running out in their courses or string 
towards the north. 

The third zone, namely , the “ Aralo-Caspian,” is an object 
of high interest. This limestone of the steppes is essentially 
dissimilar to the other two zones, which are widely-spread 
marine formations, accumulated in true oceanic seas or their 
estuaries, whereas the Aralo-Caspian formation presents, through- 
out one of the largest basins in the world, an uniformity of 
peculiar characters, which separates it in the most marked 
manner from all the tertiary deposits of Europe. This dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity consists in its fossils being analogous, and 
in most instances identical, with those of the present Caspian 
Sea, in which the univalves are of fresh water origin, associated 
with the Cardiacez and Mytili of brackish waters ; and as it pre- 
vails throughout the enormously developed tertiary formations 
of the southern and south-eastern steppes in Europe and Asia, 
our authors have been convinced, that during long periods 
antecedent to the historic era, this vast portion of Europe and 
Asia was covered by a Mediterranean sea, of brackish water, 
of which the present Caspian and Aral Seas are the diminished 
type. This sea must have been as large as the present Me- 
diterranean, and had but a very slight connexion with the 
ocean. In confirmation of these interesting views, it has been 
found, by the analysis of Gdbel, that the waters of the Cas- 
pian are less salt than the ocean; and M. Eichwald has 
assured M. de Verneuil that the Caspian is much less salt than 
the Black Sea, and has only one-sixth part the saltness of the 
ocean, though it is very acrid and disagreeable, from the naphtha 
and bitter salts which it contains. The Caspian Sea was at one 
time supposed to be 300 feet below the level of the ocean, but the 
accurate measurements of Professor Fuss and the other Russian 
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mathematicians, have proved that it is only 83.6 feet beneath the 
Black Sea. The sea of Aral is believed, from barometrical 
measurements, to be 117 feet above the Caspian, and conse- 
quently 33.4 feet above the Black Sea and the ocean. M. 
Khanikoff, however, stated it as his opinion to Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, that the Caspian and the Aral are on the same level, and 
that both lie in a depression of the earth’s surface. 

The manner in which beds of a purely marine character may 
pass into those deposited from brackish waters is finely illustrated 
by the Lake of Stennis in the Orkney Islands. Professor Edward 
Forbes has found that this lake has, within a recent period, been 
converted, either by the elevation of the land or some other cause, 
from a salt water lake into a fresh water and marshy tract. 
Under the influence of this gradual change, the marine genera 
of Cardiacee and Mytili have continued to live amid their new 
associates of the land and fresh water genera of Limnea, Neri- 
tine, while other genera have perished. In like manner, when 
the great Aralo-Caspian Sea was converted into brackish water 
by its separation from the ocean, the “ marine pone continued 
to exist with their new associates in their altered abode.” 


After some other interesting observations on the fresh water 
and brackish Aralo-Caspian deposits, and their desiccation at 
separate periods, our en transport us to the north of Russia 
to study certain true shelly oceanic sea bottoms, which they find 


to have been raised from the bottom of the Arctic Sea. It has 
been long known that beds of sand and mud, containing marine 
shells the same as existing species occur at various levels, near 
the east coasts of Sweden and the west coasts of Norway, but 
the extension of these raised beaches to Russia had not been 
established. In ascending, however, the banks of the Dwina to 
Archangel, our authors discovered certain beds ( Post-Pliocene 
or Pleistocene) of such a structure, and abounding in shells so 
similar to those of the adjacent White Sea, that they concluded 
that this tract was submerged during a very recent period. 
The shells from the blue clay on the banks of the Dwina and 
Vaga are so fresh that their valves often adhere, and all geolo- 
gists who have seen them regard them as identical with those 
found in the other northern desiccated and elevated sea beaches. 
These sea beaches in Russia are 150 feet above the sea, and at 
Ust-Vaga are perfectly conformable with the equally horizontal 
limestones and corals of the Permian rocks. At Uddevalla, 
1000 miles to the west, the same shells are found 200 feet above 
the sea; and in Norway and America similar beds occur, at 
altitudes of from 40 to 600 feet. 

In the second part of the first volume, the Ural Mountains, 
the Timan Ridge, and the superficial deposits of Russia are 
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described. The Great Meridional chain of the Ural Moun- 


tains, separating Europe from Asia, extends over 18° of lati- 
tude, from the Arctic Ocean on the north, to the parallel of 
Orenburg on the south. In a geological sense, however, this 
chain reaches to the large islands of Nova Zemlia,* stretching to 
that distance in the Arctic Ocean; and Humboldt, for the same 
reason, considers the chain as extending to the higher grounds 
between the Aral and Caspian Seas. The observations of our 
authors, however, apply only to the region between 51° and 60° 
ef latitude. Within these parallels, the average height of the 
mountains varies from 2000 to 2500 feet, though there are 
groups which attain an elevation of from 3000 to near 6000 feet 
above the sea. Baron Humboldt makes the width of the moun- 
tainous region equal to that of the Pyrenees, or from twelve to 
fifteen French leagues, and on the southern expansion of the Ural 
he has shown how from a single chain in the central portion it 
passes into a trifurcation which continues from 51° to 553° of 
north latitude.t The Ural Mountains are composed of crystalline 
and slaty rocks, abounding in metallic ores and simple minerals; 
but their chief component parts consist of certain sedimentary 
palzeozoic strata, which have been much metamorphosed by the 
action of eruptive rocks. Our authors conceive that some of the 
central ridges are scarcely, if ever, of higher antiquity than the 
unsolidified lower Silurian shale, while others are of the Devo- 
nian and Carboniferous age. The numerous outbursts of 
eruptive matter often defy the exact separation of the diffe- 
rent formations; but on the European slopes the strata recover 
their depositary character, and graduate upwards into well 
recognized Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian deposits. The 
Asiatic flank, on the contrary, exhibits a less distinct succession. 
The fossiliferous strata are traceable only at wide intervals, their 
fragments being cut off by, and buried under, bands of an erup- 





* The Novaia Zemlia, or “ New Sand ” of the Russians, and so spelt in Roman 
characters by them, even in their old “ Atlas Russcius,” published by the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences in 1745, has by some strange mistake been perverted into 
Nova Zembla by British geographers. Our authors very properly adhere to the 
true and original spelling, and give to the substantive the euphonious Russian ter- 
mination of ia or ya. 

+ The separate map of the Ural Mountains, given in this work, is the first at- 
tempt to lay down the geology of this highly complicated region. Even in its geo- 
graphical delineations, the map compiled by Sir Roderick Murchison and Mr. 
Arrowsmith, from Russian documents hitherto unpublished, is a manifest improve- 
ment on the previous map of Humboldt and his associates. In fact, the whole of 
the South Ural has new characters assigned to it, and that portion of the chain 
which, in the 54th degree of lat., has a width of 120 miles, is not a simple trifur- 
cation, but a many ridged group, which is very distinctly indicated in the uncoloured 
map of the South Ural, published by Sir Roderick in the 13th Vol. of the Zraus. 
of the Royal Geographical Scciety. 
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tive and crystalline character, which, running from north to east, 
corrugate and give a rugged outline to the chain. In conse- 
quence of this violent eruptive agency, the Asiatic flank possesses 
almost all the richest metalliferous ores, whether they occur in 
veins, masses, or deposits,—“ the gold alluvia being found in the 
depressions between the elevations, or on their flanks.” 

“ The low region of Siberia into which these folds or corrugations 
pass, is to a great extent occupied by granitic rocks. With very 
limited exceptions, true granites seem never to enter into the higher 
portions of the Ural, the culminating points of which generally consist 
of altered paleozoic strata, usually in the state of quartzose and chlo- 
ritic rocks, sometimes as mica schists, with saccharoid marble, whilst 
promontories of greenstone, porphyry, and syenite, indenting and 
breaking in as it were upon the central and sub-crystalline ridge, 
often constitute the highest peaks. 

“ Notwithstanding, however, the striking contrast which is pre- 
sented by the opposite sides of the Ural chain, we convinced ourselves 
that in the early periods, there had taken place all over this region, 
and probably extending far into Siberia, a deposition of Silurian, De- 
vonian, and Carboniferous strata, which, by the linear outbursts of gra- 
nitic rocks on some lines, and of porphyries and greenstones on others, 
in lines from N. to E., was thrown up into, and formed, this chain 
anterior to the accumulation of the Permian deposits. As the latter 
have not been observed on its eastern flank, we may be permitted to 
surmise, that in those early periods a large portion of Siberia adja- 
cent to the Ural was also raised from beneath the sea, and put without 
the reach of these waters, under which the upper sands and their asso- 
ciated marine animals were accumulated.” 


Our authors conclude their five interesting chapters on the 
Ural Mountains with some admirable general views on their ori- 
ginal palzeozoic structure, and on the “movements and muta- 
tions” which they have undergone. In consequence of an intense 
impulse having been communicated to the central ridge, cer- 
tain wave-like undulations to which the whole has been sub- 
jected, were necessarily most rapid towards that disturbing centre, 
and gradually died away as they receded from it.” In one place, 
“highly metamorphosed strata, with intrusive rocks, are thrown 
about in rapid unless, forming high mountains, steep slopes, 
and deep valleys;” while in another place Silurian strata roll 
over in numerous folds, which expand into wider troughs. These 
undulations under the ridges become lower, and in Lat. 54° the 
whole series terminates to the west in the broad trough between 

° fo) 
the Akri-tau and Tcheke-tau, near Sterlitamak. 

These mountains exhibit the interesting fact of the inversion 
of the strata near the axis, the younger formations succeeding in 
ascending order those which were deposited before them. In 
explaining this fact, which they confess to be a very perplexing 
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one, our authors suppose “ that the emission of as much molten 
matter from the interior of the earth as would form the chief 
and central ridge of the mountains, may have left cavities 
occupied for a time only by gaseous vapours, into which the 
ends of the strata fractured on lines parallel to the line of dis- 
turbance may have fallen, thus producing their inverted position 
by a simple movement of lateral depression towards the cavity 
left by the outburst of the erupted masses.” 

The general direction of the principal Uralian rocks is meri- 
dional, with considerable deviations. Hence, our authors con- 
ceive that during the early portion of the Silurian period, plutonic 
evolutions of slaty hornblende rock took place along this great me- 
ridional fissure, and that after periods of repose these were followed 
by outbursts of greenstone, porphyry, and other eruptive rocks. 
The Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous rocks exhibit every- 
where a disturbance in parallel lines, and this is true also of the 
younger Permian deposits, though the latter are for the most part 
horizontal at short distances from the chain. Hence it is con- 
cluded, “ that whatever may have been the direction of an ancient 
fissure in the crust of the earth, other parallel outbursts and 
upheavals have naturally taken place along the same line at sub- 
— epochs,” these lines being those of least resistance. 

rom those depths of palzeozoic time, in which eruptions have 
been frequent, and where the primeval a with all his 
skill, still guides us with but a flickering torch, we ascend 
to the surface to study deposits of comparatively a recent age, 
though still anterior to the dynasty of man—deposits in which 
gold and fossil mammoths have been found. As the great 
mass of auriferous alluvia occurs on the eastern flank of the 
Ural chain, and as this alluvion is almost wholly absent from 
the western slope, Baron Humboldt has shown that the formation 
of gold veins is comparatively of recent date, in reference to the 
other geological phenomena, and little, if at all, anterior to the 
destruction of the mammoths. Our authors have arrived at the 
same result, but they have been led to it by different arguments, 
namely, by developing the geographical and geological changes 
which the region has undergone in former epochs. Having shown 
that the cupriferous materials came from the Uralian chain, and 
have been all transported to its western flank, and not a particle 
of them carried into the low country of Siberia, they conclude 
that “ by far the greatest variation in physical outline which the 
region has undergone—one by which a lofty wall was thrown up 
between Permia and the original copper sites of the Ural—took 
place at a period posterior to the formation of the Permian de- 
posits.” Considering, also, that the absolute materials of the 
whole veins of Carboniferous and Permian conglomerates indicate 
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a change of outline since the period of their deposit, our authors 
conclude :— 

“ That the Uralian chain became auriferous during the most recent 
disturbances by which it was affected, and that this took place when 
its highest peaks were thrown up, when its present water-shed was 
established, and when the syenitic granites, and other comparatively 
recent igneous rocks were erupted along its western slopes. 

“ The only detritus in which grains and portions of gold and platinum 
have been found, is, in truth, that in which remains of mammoths and 
rhinoceroses have also been detected ; and coupling this last fact with 
the omission of all auriferous veins in the more ancient alluvia of the 
chain, there can be no doubt that in this region gold was one of the 
most recent mineral productions anterior to the historic era. The very 
nature and form of the ground in which the auriferous debris have 
been heaped up, shows, that unlike the ancient or Permian detritus, 
this took up its position when the present configuration had, to a 
great extent, been brought about, and when valleys existed in which large 
quadrupeds, closely allied to those which now live among us, were entombed. 
We believe, then, that before the surface assumed its present outline, 
the tract we now call the Ural mountains was a low ridge, extending 
from north to south, and forming the western shore of a continent on 
which such animals lived and died during long ages.” 

Our authors did not visit more than a twentieth part of the 
gold workings on the Ural, and they have, therefore, limited 
themselves to a brief notice of the gold mines of Berezovsk, of 
Chrestovodsvisgensk, Peshanka, Soimanofsk, and those south of 
Miask. At Berezovsk, near Ekaterineburg, gold is still extracted 
from the parent rock. From 1745 to 1841, 52,000,000 poods* 
of ore stuff yielded 679 poods of gold. The gold alluvium oc- 
cupies a narrow depression in the channel of the rivulet Berezof. 
About 200 feet from this stream, and 20 feet below the surface of 
the alluvium, well preserved tusks and other bones of a mam- 
moth were detected. At Chrestovodsvisgensk, on the western 
flank of the Ural, no fewer than 40 diamonds have been found 
in this alluvium, and, as our authors observe, “ it is gratifying 
to know that quartzose, micaceous schist, identical with the 
Diamond-bearing Itacolumite of the Brazils, really occurs in an 
adjacent portion of the Ural.” + 





* A pood = 40 Ibs. Russian = 36 Ibs. 2 oz. English avoird. A Russian Ib. = 96 
Zolotniks = 14 oz. 7 drams English avoird. 

+ Colonel Helmersen who made this discovery, considers, with Humboldt, 
Rose, and others, the Jtacolumite as the real site of the Diamond. In Brazil, all 
the diamonds are found in the rivulets which flow from hills of this quartzose 
micaceous schist. Diamonds have been found between flakes of mica. The 
Indian diamonds occur in similar sandstones and grits. They were, therefore, 
formed in scdimentary deposits not more ancient than those which constitute the 
flanks of the Ural chain. See pages 481, 482, of the “ Geology of Russia in Europe.” 
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The gold mine of Peshanka, near Bogoslofsk, was discovered 
in 1829, and from that year to 1840 it yielded 250 poods, or 
10,000 Russian pounds of gold. The gold is obtained by working 
the sandy oral or shingle on both sides of a small rivulet, and is 
supposed to be derived from the adjacent syenitic rock, which is 
said to contain it. Professor Hoffman, indeed, has found that 
in a large tract of eastern Siberia, gold is really disseminated through 
granite and other igneous rocks, and even through clay slate. Ores 
of platinum, in fragments from 1 to 8 lbs., have been found on the 
west slope of the Ural. In the clay which overlies the gravel 
near the mouth of this little valley, the bones of mammoths, 
rhinoceroses, and the Bos Urus, have been found, and mam- 
moth remains have likewise been discovered in the gold shingle, 
deeply buried, at Soimanofsk, in the south Ural. 

t the gold mines south of Miask the ore occurs in the 
harder materials, and is even disseminated through limestone ; 
but that locality is chiefly remarkable for the large lumps or 
pepites of gold which are found around the Zavod of Zarevo- 
Alexandrofsk, and which are evidently portions of rich veinstones 
or nests of ore. Previous to our authors’ visit in 1841, lumps of 
native gold, weighing from 13 to 16 lbs., had been discovered, but 
in that year a lump 24 Ibs. was met with, and in 1843 a lum 
weighing about 78 lb. English was found, and is now deposited, 
with others, in the Museum of the Imperial School of Mines 
at St. Petersburg. 

Our authors now proceed to show that the gold shingle of the 
Ural Mountains, and the clay which overlies it, were probably 
formed in the lakes of an ancient Siberian continent, inhabited by 
mammoths and other extinct races—that their remains were car- 
ried for ages into lakes and rivers,—and that they had, in all pro- 
bability, been finally destroyed by the convulsions which accom- 
panied the latest elevation of the Uralian Mountains. 


“ Let us suppose, then, that the mammoths and their associates 
ranged over these hills (the Uralian mountains) when they formed the 
elevated edge of an eastern continent. Farther, let it be assumed, in 
accordance with the physical features of this region, that the greater 
number of the broad depressions which are now filled with auriferous 
and mammoth detritus, were then occupied by lakes in the grounds 
around which these extinct quadrupeds had long lived, and into whose 
shores or bottoms their bones had been washed for ages, and we shall then 
have before us the conditions which will best explain the Uralian phe- 
nomenon. No one can observe what the Russian miner has accom- 
plished, by damming up the existing rivers, and thus forming artificial 
Jakes in every sinuous tract in which ores are worked, without being 
naturally led to the idea which we suggest, that larger and deeper 
lakes were formerly in existence—lakes, in fact, which in still more 
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primeval times, fed the great rivers that washed the Permian detritus 
to the sea then existing upon the west. Granting these premises, all 
the relations of the Uralian mammoth alluvia may, it appears to us, 
be rationally explained ; for, in some of the most violent movements 
of elevation which gave rise to the present central water-shed, we may 
readily conceive how their barriers being broken down, their lacustrine 
waters were poured off, and how their shingly bottoms and shores, al- 
ready containing bones of mammoths, were desiccated and raised up 
into the irregular mounds which now constitute the auriferous alluvia. 
The very nature of the auriferous shingle, with its subangular frag- 
ments, so completely resembles the detritus of lakes, and is so unlike 
the gravel formed on the shore of seas, that, independent of the entire 
absence of any marine remains whatever, of tertiary or RECENT age, all 
along the eastern flank of the Ural mountains, we have no hesitation 
in believing that the gold detritus was accumulated during a terrestrial 
and lacustrine condition of the surface.” 


On the supposition that the mammoth was the native of a warm 
climate, Cuvier and other distinguished zoologists and geologists 
accounted for the existence of their fossil remains in a cold climate, 
by supposing that the entire animals with their skins were killed 
and preserved by a sudden change of climate ; but this hypothesis 
has been gradually losing ground, and our authors advocate the 

ee i. a ; 
opinion of Fleming, Lyell, and Humboldt, that these animals 


were the inhabitants of the countries where their remains are now 
entombed. The hypothesis of Cuvier arose from the discovery in 
Siberia of a Rhinoceros Tichorhinus with the skin and hair adhe- 
rent to the sides of the head, and from the subsequent discovery in 
70° of north latitude, of the entire carcase of a mammoth. Dr. 
Fleming, we believe, was the first naturalist who rejected this 
opinion. He maintained that the mammoth was the native of a 
cold climate, and that its thick integuments of coating were as 
impenetrable to rain and cold as that of the musk ox of the polar 
circle. Mr. Lyell supported the same views with his al abi- 
lity, and maintained, that the destruction of these animals could 
be accounted for by the gradual elevation of great masses in Si- 
beria, which, by laying dry the low shores and estuaries into 
which their bones had been washed, would render the climate 
more intensely cold. From an examination of the teeth of the 
mammoth, as distinguished from those of the Asiatic or African 
elephant, and the consideration of the nature of their epidermis 
wa coverings, Professor Owen has arrived at the conclusion, 
to which Sir R. Murchison adheres, and which we have no 
doubt is the correct one, that, by its very organization, the mam- 
moth was a meet companion for the rein-deer and the other inha- 
bitants of the north. 

The interesting specimen of the frozen mammoth to which we 
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have already referred, and which Mr. Adams, its discoverer, de- 
posited in the Imperial Museum at St. Petersburg, was for a long 
time an unique one; but Sir Roderick informs us, that other 
two have been found, one of which is now in the museum at Mos- 
cow, and adds, that “ on reference personally to Baron Humboldt, 
since the publication of his work on Central Asia, the great travel- 
ler expressed it as his opinion that the perfect preservation of the 
skin, mustachios, and be oe body of Prince Menzikoff, buried an 
hundred years ago in Siberia, and accidentally disinterred, ought 
to satisfy us respecting the conservation of the mammoth by 
simple reference to the climate of that country.” 

mong the fossil quadrupeds of Russia, we have already had 
occasion to mention the Rhinoceros Tichorhinus and Bos Urus. 
There is, however, another species of primeval ox, which appears 
to be the only one of that class of quadrupeds that is living in 
our own day. This is the Aurochs or Zubr, whose bones are 
so often found along with those of the mammoth in different 
parts of Europe, and which exists at present in only one locality, 
namely, in the forest of Bialavieja, in the government of Grod- 
no, in Lithuania. This forest lies between the towns of Orla, She- 
reshef, and Prujany, and has an area of 145 square English miles. 
The village of Bialavieja, from which it takes its name, is in the cen- 
tre of the forest, on the banks of the Narevka, and contains fifty- 
six peasants cottages, a church, and an inn. As a royal hunting 
ground, it has been preserved in the primitive state of an Ame- 
rican forest, inhabited by bears, wild-boars, wolves, foxes, lynxes, 
elks, and roebucks, together with the Aurochs or Zubr. ‘The fol- 
lowing account of this remarkable animal by Professor Eichwald 
is quoted by our authors :—* 

“ Among other peculiarities of these wild animals, it is stated by 
Professor Eichwald, that for spring and summer food they select Ran- 
unculus repens, Cirsium oleraceum, Hierochloe borealis, and other acrid 
and bitter plants, and such shrubs as Lonicera, Rhamnus, &c., with -li- 
chens and tree mosses ; and in winter, the young trees of Calluna vul- 
garis, which they prefer to hay or any other food (birch or fir trees be- 
ing never touched by them.) They roll and enjoy themselves in dry 
sand, seldom drink, and go whole days without water, that of the 
muddy rain pools being adequate for them, though when pursued by 
wolves, they swim well. The aurochs lives to about forty, and breeds 
till thirty years of age, and offers no example of a cross with the do- 
mestic cow, to the smell of which he has a great antipathy. Owing to 
his great weight, he is a slow mover, and when pressed, is exhausted 
in a verst. In defence, he can master three wolves, but falls a prey to 
a greater number. 





* In his Natural History Sketches in Lithuania, Volhynia, and Podolia, Vilna 
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Professor Eichwald likewise informs us, that at a royal Polish 
chase of Augustus III. in 1752, forty-two of these animals were 
killed; and that in the year 1820 the total number in the forest 
was 696. It is doubtless, as our authors state, an extraordinary 
fact, that till last year there was not, either in Britain or France, 
a single skeleton or stuffed specimen of the species. We are glad 
to learn, however, that at the request of Sir Roderick Murchison, 
the Emperor Nicholas having directed that a fine animal selected 
from the herd at Bialavieja should be killed, and its skin and 
skeleton sent to England, our British Museum is now in posses- 
sion of these noble specimens.* 

From the subject of the ancient surface of the Ural moun- 
tains, our authors proceed to that of the Scandinavian Drift, and 
erratic blocks—the striation and abrasion of rocks, and the 
modern terrestrial changes in Russia. In order to study with 
advantage these interesting chapters, the reader should previously 
peruse the admirable dissertation on the British Drift, which is 
given in Sir Roderick Murchison’s “ Silurian System.” He has 
there shewn, that the drift within the Silurian region is entirely 
local, and was produced by the agency of tides and currents, 
influenced by outbursts from the bottom of the sea, causing 
tumultuous currents, which accumulated the irregular heaps or 
hillocks of coarse drift. In passing, however, to Worcestershire, 
Staffordshire, Shropshire, Cheshire, and Lancashire, Sir Roderick 
has shown, that besides the local drifts of these districts, there are 
accumulations which have come directly from the north, consti- 
tuting what he has called the Northern Drift. This drift con- 
sists of granite boulders, granitic gravel, and the shells of existing 
species; and there can be no doubt that it proceeded from Scot- 
land and Cumberland, as not one of the thirteen varieties of 
granite, and the other rocks which it contains, occur in Wales 
or the adjacent parts of England. The drift, too, diminishes as 
we go southward, and the granite blocks become fewer and smaller. 
At Preston it is about 150 feet thick, imbedding granite boul- 
ders, local detritus, and sea-shells of existing species. Sir Ro- 
derick concludes, that while the Silurian region of the larger 
part of Wales was dry land, the country now covered by the 
northern drift lay beneath the sea. 


* In addition to the Emperor’s munificence in sending to England an enormous 
and well-stuffed Zubr, and his skeleton,—so beautifully articulated and prepared, that 
Professor Owen was at once enabled to identify its bones with those of the Bos 
aurochs of our British Drift, there are strong reasons to hope, that his Imperial 
Majesty will further accede to another request made by Sir Roderick—if found 
practicable—that the Zoological Garden of London may be supplied with two 
young living examples of this bison, the only existing type of a great quadruped 
of the days of mammoths. 

+ The Silurian System, chap. xxxvii-xli. inclusive, p. 509-568. 
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The materials of this drift occur at very different altitudes. 
North of Evesham, it caps hills 300 or 500 feet high. Below 
Worcester, it forms lower hillocks, “ derived both from the Oolite 
on the east, and Silurian rocks on the west, mixed up with the 
finely laminated fragments of northern origin.” In Stafford- 
shire and the hills about Shrewsbury, it occurs at levels from 150 
to 500 and 600 feet, while on the borders of North Wales, detri- 
tus containing pleistocene marine shells has been elevated to 
nearly 1700 feet. But though it is not difficult to understand 
how different movements of upheaval could thus distribute the 
loose materials of the bottoms of a former sea, it is a great geolo- 
gical problem, yet in the process of solution, how the _ blocks 
and boulders, several tons in weight, which the drift has borne along 
with it, could have been transported to such distances from their 
native beds. While some geologists supposed that these boulders 
were borne along by powerful currents generated during the 
upheaving of mountain chains, others availed themselves of the 
agency of icebergs gradually advancing into former seas by the 
thaw of glaciers. M. Engelspach de lArrivitre conceives that 
ice-floes sailing out from rivers into seas, have carried along with 
them blocks of stone to a great distance. In Britain, however, 
it might be a question whether icebergs of this kind could have 
been formed in the county of Cumberland, when a portion of 
that tract was an islet in an icy sea; but Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison gets over this difficulty by referring to severe frosts 
of sufficient intensity to produce enormous masses of ice. To 
this theory it has been objected, that rounded boulders have 
more the appearance of having been rolled over a rough channel 
under water, than of having been merely wafted on rafts of ice 
from their parent rocks; but Sir Roderick has obviated this 
objection by the supposition, by no means improbable, that the 
blocks may have been carried down by streams to the shores, 
and have thus been ground into boulders previous to their em- 
barkation upon the ice. 

Since the publication of the “ Silurian System,” M. Agassiz 
has given to the world his ingenious Glacier Theory, in which 
he assumes that our northern hemisphere had been covered with 
ice-snow for a long period; that the glaciers which descended 
from the mountains brought along with them the blocks and 
fragments of rocks, scratching, polishing, and grooving the sur- 
faces over which they passed, in the same manner as they now 
do in the Alpine glaciers ; and that when these extensive glaciers 
were broken up by a change of climate, many of the huge 
boulders which they contained were floated to great distances 
by debacles and icebergs. 

With these views before them, our authors enter upon the 
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interesting subject of the Scandinavian drift and the erratic 
blocks of Russia. An extensive region, about 2000 miles long, 
and from 400 to 800 miles broad, from the German Ocean to the 
White Sea, is coated with a loose detritus, including gigantic 
crystalline blocks, which have been detached from the mountains 
of Scandinavia and Lapland. In tracing the drift along the 
southern frontier of Russia, blocks of granite, porphyry, and other 
Swedish rocks, both rounded and subangular, occur on the sum- 
mits and slopes of hills 200 or 300 feet high, and seldom in the 
depressions between them. Large blocks are found most fre- 

uently in clay, while broad low sandy spaces are comparatively 
Leal of them. The drift occurs in north and south zones of 
variable width ; and what is very interesting, there is a wide extent 
of country “ between Vitegra and Archangel, of small elevation, 
and at no great distance from the source of their origin, where 
erratic blocks are very rarely to be detected, whilst on approach- 
ing their sources, or the crystalline nucleus of the White Sea, they 
increase.” In advancing southward, the drift changes its character 
with the nature of the subsoil over which it passes, the body or 
matrix of the drift being in one region made up of the ruins of the 
Devonian and Carboniferous rocks over which the current has 
swept. The blocks diminish, as in England, both in quantity 
and size, the farther they have been transported. Near St. Peters- 
burg, they are often two or three yards in diameter, while in 
the parallel of Moscow, to which place, and far beyond it, they 
extend, they are only two or three feet in diameter. As the 
Valdai Hills, the highest grounds in European Russia, and about 
1000 feet above the sea, are covered with drift, and as it cannot 
be supposed that glaciers could advance up hill, through a dis- 
tance of 700 or 800 miles, our authors consider it as certain that 
the detritus and its associated blocks could not possibly have 
been carried over the dry surface of the earth. 


“‘ What then, they ask, was the nature of these movements? There 
are, it appears to us, only two methods of accounting for such far- 
borne detritus. One of these is the action of drift, by which fragments 
of mountain chains, dissevered from their parent masses at periods of 
disturbance and oscillation, have been transported by powerful cur- 
rents of water; the other, the floating away of ice islands from the 
edges of chains formerly encompassed by sea-advancing glaciers, which 
isles, after sailing in certain directions, have dropped their loads on 
the bottom of the sea ;—that sea bottom on which the blocks are dis- 
tributed having been since raised into dry land. * * * The ex- 
amination of the boulders of the North has led us to adhere to the 
belief that there, as in central England, the largest blocks were trans- 
ported to their present positions in ice-floes which broke loose from 
former glaciers. We therefore think, that ice and snow may at 
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one time have covered large parts of Scandinavia and Lapland; that 
glaciers advanced from thence to the edges of the sea of the Post- 
Pliocene or Block period ; and that finally, after an alteration of cli- 
mate, probably occasioned by sudden successive changes in the rela- 
tions of land and water, these glaciers were broken up, and fragments 
of them, constituting isles with indented blocks, were transported dur- 
ing long periods to the South. As it is demonstrable that the whole 
region has undergone great variation of relative level, subsequent to 
this dispersion of the blocks by the conversion of the ancient bed of 
the sea into a Continent, so are we disposed to think that this change 
was caused by general expansive forces from beneath, which, unable 
to obtain a vent through any fissures in the uniform crust of sediment 
which is spread over this undisturbed region, raised up en masse the 
strata by which they were repressed.” 


After having thus explained their own views, our authors 
make a bold attack upon the Glacial Theory of Agassiz, and 
urge many powerful arguments against its application to the gene- 
ral dispersion of erratic blocks, and the striation of rocks over 
low regions of great extent, on the surface of which guasi mo- 
dern sea shells occur. However true the theory may be in the 
limited valleys of Alpine regions, it cannot possibly be employed 
to explain the scratching and polishing of rocks of low altitude, 
far removed from any mountains, and within parallels of lati- 
tude, where no permanent ice has been known within the his- 
toric period. Although attached to their own Iceberg theory, 
as best explaining the —— of huge irregular blocks, our 
authors have, with great candour, admitted the soundness of the 
views of Mr. Hopkins, who regards the Waves of Translation, 
investigated by Mr. Scott Russell, as furnishing a sufficient mov- 
ing power for the transportation of large rounded boulders, and 
the formation of drifted gravel. When these waves of transla- 
tion are produced by the sudden elevation of the surface of the 
sea, the whole mass of water from the surface to the bottom of 
the ocean moves onward, and becomes a mechanical agent of 
enormous power. Following up this view, Mr. Hopkins has 
shown “that elevations of continental masses of only 50 feet 
each, from beneath an ocean having a depth of between 300 
and 400 feet, would cause the most powerful divergent waves, 
which could transport large boulders to great distances.” 

In treating of the drift and erratic blocks of Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway, our authors describe phenomena quite analogous to 
those in Russia; but a distinct feature here presents itself, in 
what is called the Osar drift.* These Osar, or boulder ridges, are 
piles of gravel, sand, and clay, somewhat resembling moraines, 








* Supposed to be analogous with the course drift of the English Geologists. 
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and enclosing rounded boulders ; while angular and half rounded 
blocks rest upon their surface. These osar, each of which is 
seldom more than a mile long, often arranged in a line, are nu- 
merous throughout the flat regions of Sweden. One of the most 
remarkable of these is the Tun-os, one of the three osar between 
Old and New Upsala, of which our authors have given an inter- 
esting plan and elevation. It is about 100 feet above the plain, and 
about half a mile long, and is composed of sands, clays, and 
gravel. On its north face it is distinguished by several ledges 
of coarse shingle, ten or eleven in number, which gradually 
diminish towards the south, having the form of semi-ellipses. On 
the uppermost semi-ellipse there is a collection of large angular 
and half rounded blocks of granite, gneiss, greenstone, &c., which 
are continued down the Southern talus of the Os. Similar 
blocks are lodged on the summit and south side of the second and 
third os; and in the last, which is called Stor-stens-kulle, is an 
angular block twenty feet high and above seventy feet round its 
base. The mass of detritus or os, with its included rounded 
blocks, is supposed to have been produced by a violent current, 
while the angular boulders on the surface were at a subsequent 
period transported by other south-flowing streams, and dropped 
by icebergs.* Northern Scandinavia, in short, is regarded as a 
vast crystalline nucleus, which, by sudden elevations, and their 
concomitant depressions, “moved off its detritus at one time 
vehemently, at another more tranquilly, and thus accomplished 
the residual phenomena, which it has been so difficult to explain.” 

Some of these features of diluvial action, now admitted by 
geologists, were first broached and studied in Scotland by our emi- 
nent countryman, Sir Jas. Hall, who has given an account of his 
observations and views in the 2d part of his paper On the Revolu- 
tions of the Earth's Surface.t The writer of this article had the 
pleasure, in 1811, of accompanying Sir James in his examination of 


the country between Edinburgh and Stirling, and of assisting him 





* In a memoir recently read before the Geological Society of London, Sir R. 
Murchison has,we uuderstand, expanded and illustrated the views contained in the 
volumes under review, by describing the erratic phenomena, and the polished and 
striated rocks of Dalecarlia, Gothland, and other parts of Sweden, which, in com- 
pany with M. de Verneuil, he visited last summer and autumn. He shows, that over 
many degrees of latitude, it is the rounded and water-worn gravel and boulders of 
the Osar only which have produced the same mechanical effects under the sea, as 
the glacier and its moraine now produces under the atmosphere ; and that the great 
auyular and subangular blocks repose invariably upon, and are xcver included in the 
rolled detritus. Hence he confirms the views above alluded to, and establishes by 
clear proof that the ice-transporting agency followed the great translation of gravel 
sand and boulders, by which the faces of the rocks exposed to its shock were worn 
down, polished, and striated. 

+ Edinburgh Transactions, vol. vii. p. 169-213. 
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in the measurement of the slightly varying deviations which the 
great current had taken in its eastward course. Since that time 
the same class of phenomena have been studied in various parts of 
our own country, and throughout Europe and America. So early 
as 1814, we observed the fine grooved and striated surfaces which 
appear between the bridge of St. Pelissier and Chamouny, 
before, we believe, they had excited much attention in Switzer- 
land; and though in our own country they have been carefully 
studied in some localities, yet we would recommend it to some 
young and active geologist to make them the subject of careful 
Investigation in that interesting and beautiful district which lies 
between Lochness and Loch Hourne, and along the road which 
passes through the extensive and highly improved property of Mr. 
Edward Ellice.* 

Our authors conclude their first volume with a chapter 
relating chiefly to the changes which the surface of our alobe 
has undergone in comparatively recent ages. One of the most 
remarkable phenomena of this kind is that which is exhibited 
by the “ Tchornozem,” or black earth, which has no parallel 
in Europe for the extent of its uniformity in colour and com- 
position. This superficial deposit is found at intervals over a 
wide extent of country, and “ occupies the centre of a trough 
large as an European empire, having the detritus of the crystal- 
line and older rocks for its northern, and the low granitic steppes 
and Caspian deposits for its southern limits.” It occurs at all 
levels, and in various parallels, presenting itself in separate 
areas, and having a thickness of from fifteen to twenty feet. 

“Tn travelling over these black tracts, in a dry summer, we were 
often, during a whole day, more or less surrounded by a cloud of black 
dust, arising from the dried-up Tchornozem, which is of so mobile a 
nature as to rise up through the sod, in rich grass countries, under the 
stamp of the horse’s feet, and forms so dense a cloud that the traveller 
is often begrimed like a working collier. ‘The Tchornozem is unques- 
tionably the finest soil in Russia, whether for the production of wheat 
or grass. It is so fertile as arable land, that the farmers never apply 
manure; and after taking many crops in succession, leave it fallow for 
a year or two, and then resume their scourging treatment. 








* Our authors mention Scottish examples of the drift channel in a deep gorge near 
Loch Brora,—of Osar on the south side of the Moray Firth,—and of masses of gravel 
and detritus on the flanks of Shehallien, and of its formation into terraces, which 
are finely displayed in the Marquis of Breadalbane’s magnificent park at Taymouth. 
We. have observed, indeed, examples of all these classes of facts in the valley of 
the Spey and its tributaries, where they have not yet been sufficiently studied, 
This important branch of geology is admirably treated in Mr. Charles Maclaren’s 
Sketch of the Geoloyy of Fife and the Lothians,—a volume which we warmly recom- 
mend to such of our readers as desire to be acquainted with the geology of the 
Metropolitan district and the county of Fife. 
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The French agricultural chemist, M. Payen, who analyzed a 
portion of the black earth at the request of the authors, says :— 
“ The composition of this earth is remarkable for the proportion 
of azotized matter which it contains.”* 

In Russia, it is the prevailing opinion that this earth is the 
humus arising from decayed forests or vegetables during the pre- 
sent period, but as not a trace of plants is ever found in it, our 
authors concur with Mr. Strangwayst in opinion, that this is 
not its origin. They are disposed to regard it as similar to the 
rich cotton soil of Hindostan, and as silt or mud derived from 
the black Jurassic shale, and deposited tranquilly in places to 
which the northern boulders had not advanced, and beyond the 
reach of coarser detrital influences. 

Among the modern changes which have taken place in the 
surface of European Russia, our authors enumerate several as the 
result of fluvio-glacial action, or of icebergs carried down to the 
sea by the rivers in which the ice is formed. As the foreign 
drift, with the erratic blocks on its surface, reaches the very banks 
of the river, it is gradually washed down into its channels, and 
its boulders become imbedded in the winter’s ice. When the ice 
breaks up in spring, many of these boulders are carried down the 
stream,— till stranded on its bottom or sides, they melt and de- 
posit their stony loads.” The protrusion of an irregularity or 
rock in the bed of a stream, having once given rise to the accu- 
mulation of such materials, the impediments to navigation are 
periodically increased by the accession of fresh loads of boulders. 

A very remarkable effect of the action of river ice is exhibited 
near the mouth of the Dwina, about 110 versts above Archangel, 
where the banks are formed by horizontal layers of white aa 
niferous limestone. “ About thirty feet above the summer level 
of the stream, the terrace on the river side is covered for two or 
three versts by a band of irregularly-piled, loose and large angu- 

-lar blocks of the same limestone, arranged in a long uniform ledge, 
the surface of which slopes both to the river and to the roadway.” 
Our authors give the following satisfactory explanation of this 
interesting fact :— 

“When the Dwina is at its maximum height, the water which then 

- covers the edges of the thin beds of horizontal limestone, penetrates 

into its chinks, and when frozen and expanded causes considerable 
disruptions of the rock, and the consequent entanglement of stony 


* In 100 parts of this earth, M. Payen found 6-95 of organic matter, containing 
2:45 of nitrogen;—or 4-140 grammes of the earth yield 9-498 cubie centimetres of 


nitrogen, or azotic gas. 

+ Mr. Strangways found that the Tchornozem in Podolia yields a large quantity 
of nitre, and in some localities is covered with a saline efflorescence having a 
disagreeable odour. 
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fragments in the ice. In the spring, the fresh swollen stream inun- 
dates its banks, here very shelving, and upon occasions of remarkable 
floods so expands, that in bursting it throws up its icy fragments to 
Jifteen or twenty feet above the highest level of the stream. The waters 
subsiding, these lateral ice-heaps melt away, and leave upon the bank 
the rifted and angular blocks as evidence of the highest ice-mark. In 
Lapland, M. Bohtlingk has adduced some extraordinary examples of 
this sort of glacio-fluviatile action; for he assures us that he there 
found large granitic boulders, weighing several tons, actually entangled and 
suspended, like birds’ nests in the branches of pine trees, at heights of thirty 
or forty feet above the summer level of the stream !” 


A very interesting phenomenon has been described by our au- 
thors, under the title of Elevated Block Ridges on the Banks of 
Lakes, and they found great difficulty in giving any explanation 
of them till they, had studied the stone ledges on the Dwina. 
These block ridges, unlike anything which they had seen either in 
lakes or rivers in Great Britain or the West of Europe, are found 
at about 200 feet above the western side of Lake Sian. The 


most important of them occurs on the slopesof the Hill Kamenibor, 
near Petrozavodsk, and is composed of hard quartzose Devonian 
sandstone. This ridge is from twelve to fifteen feet wide at its 
summit, and about thirty paces atits base. Some of the angular 
blocks, slightly covered with lichen, are not less than ten and 


twelve feet in diameter; and the rock, above which tliey lie, is 
quartzose sandstone like themselves. Having never seen such 
ledges on the banks of ancient lakes, our geologists at first supposed 
that these coarse angular masses, in situ, were the results of rents 
produced by earthquakes, which, fissuring the strata in lines 
oo to the lakes, had left these shattered piles in their present 
inear form.” But this hypothesis became untenable when 
they discovered two lower ridges formed of the same materials. 
That these ridges were once connected with the water now beneath 
them then became probable, and our authors were soon convinced 
that the Lake Onega had stood at the different heights correspond- 
ing with the ridges, and had been successively let off to its present 
level, the ridges being produced in the same manner as those on 
the banks of the Dwina. 

To us, and, we trust, to our Scottish readers, in particular, this 
curious phenomenon Ss a peculiar interest, from its close 
analogy to the parallel roads or shingle terraces at Glenroy, 
which we have p were had occasion to describe.* In referring 
to these terraces in Scotland, Sir Roderick Murchison and his 
friends reject the glacial theory of Agassiz, and the lacustrine 





* See this Journal, vol. i., p. 33. 
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hypothesis of preceding authors, and they adopt the views of Mr. 
Darwin, who ascribes their formation to submarine influence, when 
Glenroy and the adjacent glens were fiords, or ancient estuaries, 
these sea-beaches having been afterwards raised into their present 
position by a subterraneous agency. The objection to this theory 
is, that it calls into action a power of enormous magnitude, to 
account for a phenomenon explicable by less startling assump- 
tions. We have never heard that sea-shells, or any marine de- 
posits, have been found on the parallel roads of Glenroy, though, 
when all of them are put together, they would extend for thirty or 
forty miles in length; and, consequently, we are driven to the la- 
custrine hypothesis, that the lake which once had the uppermost 
road for its margin was successively let off at three different epochs, 
after having formed the three parallel roads. The only argument 
ever opposed to this reasonable theory is the difficulty of finding a 
barrier to the original lake, and a cause for its subsequent disrup- 
tion. If glaciers then existed in that part of Scotland, Agassiz’s 
addition of icy barriers to the Lacustrine theory is a very plausible 
one ; but, in the absence of all evidence in favour of the former ex- 
istence of glaciers, we are not entitled to call in their aid. We 
know, however, from the great masses of drift and boulders which 
encumber the flanks and base of the mountains, that a great 
debacle has passed over this region; and we can see no difficulty 
whatever in supposing that a mass of this drift, with blocks of all 
kinds, may have shut up the lower end of Glenroy, till the lake 
was formed which stood at the level of the uppermost terrace. 
The disruption of that barrier at subsequent epochs might have 
been effected by great floods, or other diurnal causes, without 
calling in the aid either of a voleano or an earthquake. Now, 
since Sir Roderick Murchison and his fellow-geologists find no 
difficulty whatever in discovering a barrier for Lake Onega, and 
in breaking that barrier at the three different epochs, when the 
lake stood at heights corresponding with the three ridges of 
blocks, we may almost claim them as supporters of the Lacustrine 
theory of the parallel roads of Glenroy, even though they may 
not adopt our method of obtaining a barrier to the glen. 

Among the series of estuary phenomena, our authors proceed 
to describe some modern accumulations which throw light upon 
the probable origin of certain coal-beds. At Archangel, where 
the mouth of the Dwina is about ten or twelve miles broad, it is 
studded by no less than 250 small wooded islands, the sides of 
which, as well as the low country on the left bank of the river, 
are only afew feet above high water mark, and exhibit numerous 
alternations of fine soil, namely, of vegetable soil and boggy wood- 
land, into which the roots of growing trees had struck—of alter- 
nate fine laminz of clay and sand, with fragments of decayed 
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wood, indicating a river deposit—of bog and peat, the remains of 
a former decayed vegetation, with blackened and rotted woods— 
of river sand repeated—and lastly, of stiff blue clay reaching to 
the water’s edge. In this formation, our authors justly recognize 
the alternation of certain beds of coal and shale which appear in 
some of our coal-fields, the vegetables having heen entombed in 
situ with other large layers, indicating the action of drift. 

The interesting phenomenon of “ A vrachs,” “ Baltas,” or modern 
ravines, is finely displayed in Russia. Mr. Strangways had 
described some of the most remarkable of them near Turievetz, 
on the Volga, and Nijni Novogorod. These avrachs are deep and 
wide fissures, which are constantly forming, and extending to 
great depths, not only in the old alluvia and drift, but likewise 
in the true subsoil, over nearly the whole of Russia. “ The rapi- 
dity with which they are widened, after the ground has once begun 
to yawn, is quite surprising.” They are everywhere common 
where high plateaus of soft materials are flanked by valleys below 
them. The rents formed in scorching summers, and occupied 
in winter with ice and snow, are soon enlarged by thaws into deep 
gulleys, displaying to the geologist the finest sections of the 
ground. By this process, our authors inform us, millions of tons 
of the richest soils are annually carried away by the larger rivers ; 
and such is their effect on the banks of the great water courses 
along which the lines of communication would naturally be 
carried, that it is necessary to avoid the Avrachs by conducting 
the roads over the highest parts of the table lands, where these 
fissures are rare or small. 

Among the modern changes which have taken place in Russia, 
our authors enumerate the increase of Deltas and the formation 
of new lands. Owing to its extreme climate, the perishable 
nature of its subsoil, and the enormous volumes of water which 
cover large portions of the land at the melting of the snows, 
very extensive changes have been effected on the surface of the 
ground. Such is the state, indeed, of some of the central and 
southern countries in spring, that in traversing, or, as our authors 
say, rather sailing over it, the lands “seem to be emerging like 
isles and promontories, on all sides, from beneath the waters.” 
They often observed “the spring high water mark as having 
been forty feet above the dry summer level.” The city of Astra- 
khan is actually built on the mud of the Volga, and so great is the 
daily increase of its delta, that there is scarcely ten feet of water 
in the Caspian Sea, at the distance of jifty miles from the em- 
bankment of the Volga, and the fresh water shells of this river 
have been found at about 300 feet below the city of Astrakhan. 
Near the mouth of the Don, new land is rapidly forming in the 
Sea of Azof. Near Taganrog it is only from ten to twelve feet 


“ 
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deep, and the waters of this sea have been so silted up, that 
large ships cannot now approach within eleven versts of their 
former anchoring ground; and in no part of it do the soundings 
exceed forty feet. In the case of the Dnieper, one of the mouths 
of it, clearly described by Herodotus, has been lost by the forma- 
tion of fresh land at its mouth. 

Along, and parallel to the ancient line of elevation of the Cau- 
casus and the Crimea, a series of mud volcanoes have burst forth, 
and have continued in action to the present day, raising to 
low elevations above the waters land which had no existence in 
the time of the ancient historians. 


“ That some of these elevations occurred within the historic era, 
may be inferred from the fact that, in the walls of the fortress of 
Sudac, near Theodosia, in the Crimea, we ourselves saw stones pro- 
cured from coast cliffs which contained shells of the Cardium Edule and 
Mytilus Edulis, now living in the adjacent Black Sea, and which, we 
are disposed to think, must have been thrown up on the line of erup- 
tion of the mud volcanoes, and parallel to the axis of the Caucasus. 
The opinion we formed on the spot, that these mud volcanoes have a 
deep root, and are as directly connected with internal igneous agency 
as any other geological phenomenon of eruption, is, we think, sus- 
tained, not only by their extension over a tract of 200 versts in length, 
(that line of direction being coincident with the fires of Baki and 
other mud eruptions in the Caspian) but, above all, by the occurrence 
of fragments of limestone and shale (unlike any portions of the sur- 
rounding strata) which they have ejected with their mud and scoria. 
These mud volcanoes are, therefore, in our estimation, the last rem- 
nants of ancient and more intense igneous action, by which enormous 
masses of sedimentary matter have been hurled up in former epochs, 
to constitute the lofty Caucasus.” 


In the conclusion of this interesting chapter our authors treat 
of the changes operated by man; but of the very few which they 
have enumerated, the most important, with the exception 
of the very modern operation of turning the course of the 
Tan Deria into the Iaxartes, are involved in fable. The 
deflexion of the River Oxus, from its course, even if the 
Macedonian Conqueror effected it, neither enriched the Aral 
nor impoverished the Caspian. What man shall accomplish in the 
future, we dare not conjecture. What he has done in the past 
amounts but to the cutting of woods and the draining of waters. 
His railway ravines are but scratches on the Earth’s surface, and 
his canals but lines of silver light which disappear to the aero- 
naut as he ascends; and even the thunder of his artillery, and 
the shouts of his armies cannot disturb the region to which he 
himself ascends. Nor have our authors ascribed to human ope- 
rations a more transcendant influence. In closing their own her- 


~ 
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culean labours, they have placed the tiny efforts of man in humi- 
liating contrast with the mighty agencies of nature—as foils 
ephemeral ‘in duration and infinitesimal in magnitude—to fill 
the eye and impress the soul with the resources and grandeur of 
omnipotence. The contrast is too forcible not to instruct while it 
humbles ; and no sooner do we reach the anti-climax of revolu- 
tion and change, than we turn back to its commencement, and 
scan with a clearer eye the path which we have traced, the 

Ifs which we have crossed, and the catastrophes which we 
aoe studied. But it is only by the mind’s eye that this survey 
has been made. Man was neither an agent nor a victim in 
these primeval convulsions. The exterminated creations had 
not been lorded over by his presence, nor have their cemeteries 
been dignified with his remains. In the heraldic roll of ancient 
life he had no precedence. Before his advent the Oak had 
struck its roots and perished—the Eagle had soared and fallen 
—the Mammoth had breathed and died; and as he was the 
last-born among the living creatures entrusted to his mercy, he 
had no rights of primogeniture even in the age which he con- 
trolled. He is but an upstart among the petrified dead, and how- 
ever great be his powers of destruction in the animal and social 
world, and however clear his title to destroy, he can scarcely 
change the aspect, and still less the outline and the substance of 
material nature. 

Throughout the different chapters of the work which we have 
been analysing, there are scattered many interesting facts of a 
statistical and general nature which we could have wished to 
transfer to our pages. Our limits, however, will not permit us, 
and we must content ourselves with an abstract of the descrip- 
tion and theory of the Freezing Cavern at Illetzkaya-Zastchita, 
in the Steppes of the Kirghis. 

“Besides the floor of salt, this spot is marked by two or three 
gypseous hillocks, one of which, on its south side, assisted by artificial 
excavation, is employed by the inhabitants as a cellar. This cavern 
has the very remarkable property of being so intensely cold during 
the hottest summers as to be then filled with ice, which, disappearing 
with cold weather, is entirely gone in winter when all the country is 
clad in snow. Standing on the heated ground, (the thermometer in the 
shade being then at 90° Fahrenheit,) we can never forget our emo- 
tions when the poor woman to whom the cave belonged unlocked a 
frail door, and let loose a volume of such piercing cold air, that we 
could not avoid removing our feet from the influence of its range. 

“We afterwards, however, subjected our whole bodies to the cooling 
process, by entering the cave, which, it must be recollected, is on the 
same level as the roadway, or street of the village. At three or four 
paces from the door, on which shone the glaring sun, we were sur- 
rounded with the half frozen quass and provisions of the natives ; and 
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a little farther on, the chasm (bending slightly) opened into a natural 
vault about twelve or fifteen feet high, ten or twelve paces long by seven 
or eight in width. This cavern seemed to ramify, by smaller fissures, 
into the body of the little impending mount of gypsum and marl. 
The roof of the cavern was hung with everdripping solid icicles, and 
the floor might be called a stalagmite of ice and frozen earth. As we 
had no expectation of meeting with such a phenomenon, we had left 
our thermometers at Orenburg, and could not therefore observe the 
exact degree of cold below the freezing point. ‘The proofs of intense 
cold around us were, however, abundantly decisive for our general 
purpose, and we were glad to escape for a few minutes from this 
icebound prison, so long had our frames been accustomed to a 
powerful heat. 

“In considering the peculiarity of the circumstances attendant upon 
this freezing cavern, we are not yet, we admit, sufficiently provided 
with accurate data. If, as we were assured, the cold is greatest within 
when the external air is hottest and driest, that the fall of rain and a 
moist atmosphere produce some diminution of the cold in the cave, 
and that upon the setting in of winter the ice disappears entirely, then, 
indeed, the problem is very curious. All the inhabitants positively 
adhered to this statement, and the expression of the peasants was, that 
in winter they could sleep in the cave without their sheepskins.” 


The freezing cavern thus described by our authors is of the 
same class as those which have been called subterranean glaciers 
and natural icehouses in the West of Europe and in America. 
The phenomena which they exhibit in all their varieties, from the 
cold air caves of Italy to the ice caverns of the Alps, have been 
diligently studied by Saussure, and also by Professor Pictet, who 
communicated to the writer of this article, so long ago as 1822, 
his theory of ice caves, before it appeared in the Bibliotheque 
Universelle of Geneva. This theory, so far as we know, has never 
been called in question ; but as it was imperfectly known to our 
authors, Sir Roderick Murchison submitted an account of the 
freezing cavern to Sir John Herschel, who has explained it on 
ordinary climatological principles. Although we cannot adopt 
this explanation, we are sure that our readers will be gratified 
with the views of so distinguished a philosopher. 


“That the cold in ice caves,” says Sir John, “does not arise from 
evaporation, is, I think, too obvious to need insisting upon. It is equally 
impossible that it can arise from condensation of vapour, which pro- 
duces heat, not cold. When the cold, (by contrast with the external 
air, %. ¢, the difference of temperature,) is greatest, the reverse process 
is going on. Caves in moderately free communication with the air, 
are dry, and (to the feelings) warm in winter, wet or damp, and cold 
in summer. And from the general course of this law, I do not con- 
sider your Orenburg caves exempt, since, however apparently arid, 
the external air at 120 Fahr. may be, the moisture in it may yet be in 
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excess, and tending to deposition, when the same air is cooled down 
to many degrees beneath the freezing point. 

“‘ The data wanting in the case of your cave, are the mean tempera- 
ture of every month in the year of the air, and of thermometers, buried, 
suy a foot deep, on two or three points of the surface of the hill, which 
is of gypsum, and of small elevation. I do not remember the winter 
temperature of Orenburg, but for Ekaterineburg (only 5° N. of Oren- 
burg) the temperatures are given in Kuppfer’s Reports. If any thing 
similar obtains at Orenburg, I see no difficulty in explaining your 
phenomenon. Rejecting diurnal fluctuation, and confining ourselves 
to a single summer wave of heat, propagated downwards, alternately, 
with a single winter wave of cold, every point in the interior of an in- 
sulated hill rising above the level plain, will be invaded by these waves 
in succession, (converging towards the centre in the form of shells si- 
milar to the external surface) at times which will deviate farther from 
midwinter and midsummer the deeper the point is in the interior, so 
that at certain depths in the interior, the cold wave will arrive at mid- 
summer, and the heat wave in midwinter. A cave (if not very wide- 
mouthed and very airy) penetrating to such a point, will have its tem- 
perature determined by that of the solid rock which forms its walls, 
and, of course, will be so alternately heated and cooled. As the south 
side of the hill is sunned, and the north not; the summer wave will 
be more intense on that side, and the winter one less so; and thus, 
though the form of the wave will still generally correspond with that 
of the hill, its intensity will vary at different points of each wave sur- 
face. The analogy of waves is not strictly that of the progress of 
heat in solids, but nearly enough so for my present purpose. 

“ The mean temperature for the three winter months, December, 
January, February, and the three summer months, June, July, Au- 
gust, for the years 1836, 7, 8, and the mean of the year, are for Eka- 
terineburg as follows :— 


Winter. Summer. Annual Mean. 
1836—10°93 Reaum. +11°90 Reaum. + 1°22 
1837—12°90 +12°93 + 0°30 
1888—12°37 +12°37 + 0°60 
Mean—12°07 +12°40 + 0°70 

+ 4°83 Fahr. +59° 9 Fahr. +33°57 Fahr. 


“Phe means of the intermediate months are almost exactly that of 
the whole year, and the temperature during the three winter, as well 
as the three summer months, remarkably uniform. This is precisely 
that distribution of temperature over time which ought, under such 
circumstances, to give rise to well defined and intense waves of heat 
and cold; and I have little doubt, therefore, that this is the true ex- 
planation of your phenomenon.” 

After stating some local objections to this ingenious explana- 
tion, Sir Roderick Murchison subsequently adopted the theory 
of Professor Pictet, as given in the communication which we 
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have already mentioned. His celebrated countryman Saussure, 
had studied with peculiar attention the phenomena of the cold 
air caves at Monte Testaceo, and other parts of Italy, and was 
led to a very simple and easily apprehended theory of them. At 
the foot of Monte Testaceo, a hl near Rome, about 250 feet 
high, and composed almost wholly of fragments of urns and 
other earthen-ware vases, there have been dug several caves, in 
the back walls of which chimneys have been opened from which 
there issues into the caves a cold wind which, on the 1st of July 
1773, had a temperature of 44° Fahr., while that of the external 
air in the shade, was 78°. “It is certainly,” says Saussure, “a 
very singular phenomenon, that in the middle of the Campagna 
of Rome, where the air is always burning-hot and suffocating, 
there should be found a little insulated hill, from the base of 
which should issue, on all sides, currents of air of extreme cool- 
ness.” A still more striking difference between the internal 
and external air was observed by Saussure, on the 29th June 
1775, in the limestone caves of Caprino, on the edge of Lake 
Lugano. When the external thermometer indicated 79° in the 
shade, the temperature at the extremity of the caves was 37}°. 
In both these caves the hot external air descends through the 
openings below the broken parr: or through the fissures in the 
calcareous hills, into the colder space in the cave. This down- 
ward current will continue throughout the summer, while in 
winter an upward current will be established, the warm air of the 
caves ascending through the vertical openings to the colder ex- 
ternal air. The downward current in summer not only intro- 
duces into the caves the temperature of the vertical openings, 
but also the refrigerating influence of evaporation, which must 
be very considerable when the space traversed by the ascending 
air is filled with wetted materials, or is itself wetted by cur- 
rents of water. The hotter the external air, the greater must 
be the velocity of the upward current, and the greater the cold 
produced by the evaporation of the wetted surfaces; and it is a 
fact, universally true, that in all these caves the coldness is 
greatest in warm summers. This explanation is extended by 
Professor Pictet to the ice caves, which exist in localities where 
the mean temperature is much lower than in Italy. If the 
mean temperature, for example, is from 35° to 40°, the external 
air, however hot, will be mt down to the temperature in pass- 
ing through crevices which the Sun’s heat never reaches, “aide 
additional cooling produced by evaporation from wet surfaces, 
will speedily bring down the temperature to the freezing point.* 





“ Such of our readers as desire to have farther information on this very inter- 
esting department of Physical Geography, will find a full account of different 
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Such is a brief and very imperfect sketch of the investigations 
of Sir Roderick Murchison and his colleagues, respecting the 
physical structure of Russia, and the convulsions and changes 
which it has undergone. To those who take a deep interest in 
the scientific glory of England, it must be no slight source of 
gratification that a countryman of their own should have been 
the leader and the historian of so great an undertaking ; a feeling 
which, however strongly we may express it, does not trench 
upon our admiration of the high merits of his Russian associate, 
Count Keyserling, whose survey of the Kirghis Steppes between 
the Ural and Volga Rivers, and whose successful exploration of 
the Turian Ridge, and the Region of the Petchora, have even 
at his early age, secured him a high place in science,* or of the 
distinguished French geologist, M. de Verneuil, to whom we 
are indebted for the admirable description of the organic re- 
mains collected or examined by the expedition. The services 
of Sir Roderick and M. Verneuil have been nobly recognized 
by the Emperor. In 1841, upon the presentation of their first 
report upon the Geological survey which they had been con- 
ducting for two years, his Majesty presented the chief with the 
decoration of the second class of St. Anne in diamonds, an hon- 
our conferred only for meritorious service, and the same honour, 
without diamonds, to his associate. But though thus honoured 


abroad, Sir Roderick found, on his return to England, that 
his labours were, like those of every other prophet, less highly 
estimated at home. Bound down by its own regulations, the 
Foreign Office refused to recognize the Imperial Decoration 
as one which her Majesty could permit him to wear. Officers 
and other individuals, who are not actually in the service of 





Subterranean Glaciers, Ice Caves, and Natural Ice Houses both in Europe and Ame- 
rica, in Lowe’s Edinburgh Magazine, for April 1846, vol. i. pp. 337-349, a work 
conducted on the same principles as this Journal, and highly deserving of public 
patronage. 

* The younger son of a very ancient noble family of Courland, (the elder 
branch of the Cesarini of Italy,) our author, Count Alexander von Keyserling, 
after an education at Berlin, had already, at 23 years of age, distinguished him- 
self by the publication of one of the best works extant on “ Zoological Classification,” 
(in association with Professor Blasius of Brunswick.) His geological researches 
may almost be said to have commenced with Sir Roderick Murchison in 1840, and 
in order to apply to Russia more correctly the Geological knowledge of England 
and France, he visited our western countries in 1842. In repeatedly expressing 
his deep obligations to his young associate, Sir Roderick Murchison acquaints us 
in the work, that another volume by Count Keyserling, and his companion Lieut. 
Rousenstern, descriptive of the Petchora region, will very shortly appear. We 
understand that the new Imperial Geographical Society of St. Petersburg, has re- 
solved that one of its first efforts will be to direct a survey of the Arctic Ural 
Mountains, and we rejoice to learn that Count Keyserling, who has already trodden 
so much of the contiguous lands, has offered his services as chief of the expedition. 
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a foreign king, are prohibited from accepting and wearing the 
orders, whether civil or military, which may be conferred upon 
them; but Sir Roderick Murchison was in a position to 
which this rule was inapplicable. He went to Russia on 
the express invitation of the Emperor. Russian officers were 
placed under him in the survey, and he was as much in 
the Imperial service as if he had directed a mining establish- 
ment, or commanded a regiment. But even if a strict interpre- 
tation of official etiquette had justified the refusal, a man of 
science and station who, by his previous labours in Britain, had 
earned from his own Sovereign that decoration which had been 
given him by another, might have been spared the mortifica- 
tion of having been prohibited from enjoying that very honour 
from abroad which he ought long before to have received at 
home. There are grievances, however, which redress them- 
selves ;—there are actions and reactions in the moral world 
which are neither equal nor opposite. As if the Emperor Nicho- 
las had been aware of the slight put upon his friend in Eng- 
land, he presented him with a magnificent colossal vase of Sibe- 
rian avanturine,* mounted on a column of Porphyry, with the 
following inscription :— 


GratiA Ivperatoris Totivs Rosstx, 
Roperico Murcuison, GEoLoGLe Ross_& ExpLoratort, 
1842. 


After three years of additional labour, Sir Roderick Murchison 
completed his survey of Russia, and upon submitting it in its new 
and extended form to the Emperor, he conferred upon him the 
Grand Cross of the order of St. Stanislaus,f and, at the same 
time published an Ukase, creating him an actual and effective 
member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, of which he had 
been previously an Honorary Associate. Since his return to 
England, thus honoured and accredited, Her Majesty has not 
only permitted him to accept and wear the Russian orders, but 
conferred upon him the honour of British knighthood. 

Marking, as we do, those angel epochs, few and far between, 





* The Avanturine and Porphyry which compose this beautiful ornament, were 
extracted from the hills of Bieloretsk and Korgon, a dependence of the Altai 
Mountains, and they were wrought and polished at the Siberian works of Koly- 
van, in the distant government of Tomsk. 

+ M. de Verneuil received, at the same time, the Order of St. Vladimir, of the 


third class. 
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when the Royal hand condescends to entwine a chaplet round 
the intellectual brow, we must yet regret that this honour has 
always been the humblest emanation from the throne, and that no 
British Sovereign has yet deigned, in imitation of foreign royalty, 
to recognize the true dignity of the sage, or even to appreciate 
his achievements. We should tremble for the destinies of Eng- 
land, did we believe it true, that an Empire must first pass 
through the fire of a Revolution, or suffer from its eruptions, be- 
fore its illustrious men take their honoured place above the tools 
of faction and the hirelings of power. And while we cheer- 
fully and gratefully concede to the distinguished soldier the high- 
est ronal 4 of the state which he has died to honour or to save, 
we would yet question those moral feelings which a nation claims, 
and that social regeneration of which it boasts,—when to slay 
and be slain has become the readiest passport to its honours, 
and when slaughter perpetrated, and slaughter endured are the 
cardinal elements of its glory. If the Poet's asseveration be 
true, that 


“ With Death alone are laurels cheaply bought,” 


we would fearlessly inscribe on the same tablet the counterpart 
truth, “that in Life are laurels dearly won,” when the intellec- 
tual veteran, having stormed the strongholds of ignorance and 
vice, and wrested from Nature her noblest secrets, closes his 
sunken eye, or lays down his wasted limbs, or rushes to his grave 
in the fever of a shattered frame, and the delirium of a tortured 
mind. But whatever be the comparison which we institute be- 
tween laurels cheaply and dearly won, and with whatever feel- 
ings we mourn the loss of the Hero or the Sage, we scruple not 
to promulgate the truth, as one not to be disputed, that the in- 
telligence which directs the warrior’s sword, which points the 
bloody cutlass, and which guides to its death-seat the fatal shell, 
is but an inferior emanation of the great mind which brings 
lightning from heaven—gives laws to revolving systems—de- 
cyphers the hieroglyphics of the primeval world—and makes 
brute matter the friend and the slave of man. 


In the perusal of a work of such magnitude and importance 
as that which we have been analysing, we cannot fail to perceive 
what vast accessions half a century has made to the science of 
Geology. But in making this acknowledgment, we are bound 
also to confess that much remains to be done. In the sciences 
of Observation, we are too prone to overrate our progress, and 
to mistake local for general laws. To such a risk geology is 
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peculiarly exposed. It is only in the river bed, or in the moun- 
tain gorge,—on the sterile plain, or on the naked rock,—on 
rugged shores, or among alpine peaks,—in the mine, or in the 
quarry, that the geologist has been able to ply his vocation ; and 
it is by the skilful combination of facts thus insulated, and of ex- 
posures thus made, that he is enabled to deduce the order and 
character of terrestrial formations. Every opening is, therefore, 
his spot of azure, and every pit that is sunk, is as it were the 
telescope which enables him to look downwards through the 
clouds of earth that obstruct his view. The system of Railway 
communication, which is now extending with such rapidity, 
opens up a wide prospect to geology. The excavation of tunnels, 
the cutting of hills, and, indeed, all the operations connected 
with the formation of railway lines, expose new portions of 
the earth’s crust to the scrutiny of the Flas ar ey The system of 
drainage, too, which will soon be general throughout the king- 
dom, will lay open the more superficial deposits, and contribute 
its contingent to geological knowledge. 

In congratulating our friends on these new means of investi- 
gation, we cannot omit to mention that admirable institution, the 
Museum of Geconomic Geology. 'To the preceding, as well as to 
the present Government, we gladly acknowledge our debt of 
gratitude for securing the efficiency of this establishment, by 
placing and continuing it under the able and distinguished 
management of Sir Henry de la Beche; and we rejoice to hear 
that Sir Rabert Peel has not only extended very ccnsiderably 
the annual grants to it, but has actually sanctioned the construc- 
tion of a new building commensurate with the important object 
which this national institution embraces. We trust that this is 
but the first of a series of establishments in which the science of 
the country will be marshalled for the promotion of its best and 
highest interests. 
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Art. VIII.—Proceedings of the Commission of the General As- 
sembly, 18th November 1845, relative to the Refusal of Sites. 
Edinburgh, 1845. 

Petition to Parliament, with Appendix of Documents. Edinburgh, 
1845. 


SINCE we commenced our critical labours we have not hitherto 
taken any direct part in the Ecclesiastical discussions which have 
been so prevalent during the last three years in the northern 
part of the island. Our wish and endeavour has rather been to 
reflect opinions and principles generally, than to be the special 
advocates of any particular body. Nor should we, in all proba- 
bility, have found it within the scope of the duties we have im- 
posed upon ourselves, to enter at large on the subject now before 
us, if it were not one which, apart from its deep local import- 
ance, presents features of interest to all classes of the community, 
and involves the most sacred and elementary social principles. 

The question truly belongs to a general class, which is daily 
acquiring greater urgency and moment—the duties of property 
in relation to its rights. The immense and engrossing wealth 
of individuals, as well among the landed, as the mercantile 
and manufacturing classes, has led, and is daily leading, to an 
accumulation of individual influence over certain sections of 
the community, which, unless regulated either by the safer 
power of right principle on the part of the possessor, or the 
sterner exercise of special provision on the part of the Legisla- 
ture, threatens in some instances to neutralise the benefits of 
our free constitution, and to expose many of our fellow-subjects 
to a dark practical despotism, while living surrounded by a blaze 
of social liberty. 

It was but the other day that Sir James Graham, in the 
House of Commons, while referring to some of those desolating 
clearances which have been too prevalent, not in Ireland only, 
but in other parts of the Kingdom, stated that unless they could 
be restrained by the right feeling and humanity of the landlords, 
they must be restrained by law. No doubt it is in all respects 
a delicate and difficult matter to adjust the line between private 
property and public right. But it should never be forgotten, as 
at the present time gprs and the friends of proprietors, 
are too apt to forget, that there is, and can be no private right 


of property, which is superior to the public benefit, and that the 
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very laws which secure the property of individuals, do necessa- 
rily pre-suppose and imply that the exigencies of the state, and 
the principles of public law, have been first sufficiently provided 
for. If, in the progress of society, the safe-guards of the 
latter should come to be imperfect or insecure, it is no invasion, 
but the very condition of private property, that they should be 
increased and strengthened by the act of the Legislature. When 
this becomes necessary, or how the necessity is to be met, is a 
problem which it requires a wise and enlightened statesman suc- 
cessfully to solve, but is one which is daily pressing itself more 
and more forcibly on the consideration of our rulers. 

The subject of the deliberations of the Commission of the Free 
Assembly, and the relative petition to Parliament, which we have 
prefixed to this paper, affords a striking illustration of these 
remarks. 

In the summer of 1843 the Church of Scotland was rent in 
two by a violent convulsion. On the first day of the meeting of 
the General Assembly in that year, and in presence of her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioner, the Marquis of Bute, the Moderator read 
from the chair a Protest against the interference of the civil au- 
thorities in the spiritual affairs of that Church, as contrary to 
the Word of God, and in violation of her ecclesiastical and 
constitutional principles and privileges. The Protest having 
been read, the Moderator left the Assembly, accompanied by 
126 Ministers and 77 Elders, who were Members of that Assem- 
bly, and their Protest was immediately adhered to by a body of 
about 478 clergymen, who, by a separate deed of demission, 
gave up their livings, and formed themselves into what has 
since been known, throughout the whole Christian world, as 
the Free Church of Scotland. 

Into the merits of this remarkable movement we have no in- 
tention of entering at present, as they in no degree affect our 
views on the subject more immediately before us. It will long 
be remembered in the history of this kingdom, and has already 
given an impulse to thought, feeling, and principle, greater than 
has been produced by any event since the Revolution. We 
may, however, in passing, remark, that the circumstances under 
which it took place were very little creditable to the sagacity of 
our rulers at head-quarters, and still less to the foresight or wis- 
dom of the influential classes generally in Scotland. Never did 
an occurrence more clearly evince, not a want of sympathy merely, 
but of ordinary acquaintance with the feelings and habits of the 
great mass of their countrymen, on the part of those who thought 
themselves, and were thought by others, capable of advising Go- 
vernment on their Scottish policy. Throughout the long contest 
which terminated in this eventful consummation, it had been 
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studiously impressed upon Government—on Lord Melbourne as 
wellas Sir Robert Peel—that the dispute, to use the favourite 
phrase, was entirely a Parson’s question—that the people cared 
nothing for it, and that the work of a few ambitious Churchmen 
would be easily put down by passive resistance on the part of 
Government, and by the active vigour of the law. 

So would not their ancestors have reasoned or counselled. The 
band of Scottish noblemen and gentry who set their hand to the 
Covenant two hundred years before, understood better of what 
material their countrymen were made, and how deeply implanted 
in their hearts was their love of freedom in spiritual matters. But 
with many blessings which the Union has brought with it, it has 
been productive tom element of evil to Scotland, which threat- 
ens consequences of dangerous tendency, and which materially 
tended to the recent overthrow of its greatest institution. Our 
connexion with our richer sister has introduced among us, par- 
ticularly among our aristocracy, a miserable spirit of imitation— 
an aping of English fashions, and of the English form of wor- 
ship as one of her fashions—so that over the honest true blue 
sons of the Covenant, of whom our peasantry are composed, 
there is too often found an Episcopalian landlord, who despises 
the religion of his forefathers as vulgar, and becomes a fashionable 
Dissenter in a Presbyterian land. Thus the tie, the strongest 
that can subsist, between the upper and middle classes, has been 
in agreat measure broken down, and the want of sympathy has 
naturally led first to ignorance of popular feelings, and then to 
indifference regarding them. 

Nurtured by such prejudices as these, the controversy was 
allowed to grow and take head, and the great Church of the 
nation to be riven asunder, while Government looked on with 
apathy, and the lords and lairds of Scotland with contempt. 
After many forewarnings the time of trial drew near. It had 
been announced that unless redress, full and ample, were afforded, 
a separation from the Establishment was inevitable. The inti- 
mation was believed to be an empty menace. It could not pene- 
trate into the convictions of these parties that men could be so 
honest, or such fools, as to give up their worldly substance on a 
point of conscience. Bets, it is said, were currently laid as to 
the number of probable seceders—some said five, some ten—but 
he who went as high as twenty-five, was considered a very bold 
and unfortunate speculator ; and assurances of the most positive 
nature were duly transmitted to the Government, that they need 
entertain no kind of alarm at the threatening aspect of affairs, as 
it was all a bubble which would burst amidst the laughter of the 


byestanders. 
The hour arrived, and the prognosticators stood aghast at the 
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honest reality of what they saw. That four hundred men should 
agree to leave themselves without home or substance in such a 
cause, filled them with absolute bewilderment; and the better 
class of them, on the first impulse of surprise, could hardly with- 
hold from them the tribute of generous admiration. But a meaner 
and more grovelling spirit soon succeeded,—the feeling, namely, 
to which all minds, more or less, are subject, and to which narrow 
minds are very prone—the irritation consequent on disappointed 
expectation and confident prophecies absurdly falsified by the 
event. The men who could have forgiven, and who would have 
forgotten, a recreant recantation on the part of the leaders of the 
Church, could not forgive their triumphant honesty, and their 
noble testimony to what they held as truth. So has this feeling 
rankled and found its farther development in their conduct at 
this day,— 
“ Necdum etiam causae irarum, saevique dolores 
Exciderant animo.” 


After the crisis there still remained an expectation in the minds 
of many, that however absurdly disinterested the ministers might 
be, the people would be as indifferent as they had believed, and 
represented that they were. How this delusion has been falsi- 
fied all Europe knows. The people have flocked in thousands 
round the out-going ministers. They have built 600 places of 
worship in the space of three years. The inhabitants of a coun- 
try proverbially poor, they have raised in the same space of time 
about a million of money, and that without the aid of the aristo- 
cracy, except to a very limited extent. They have not only 
raised from year to year a sufficient maintenance for their minis- 
ters, but in the course of last year alone they raised upwards of a 
hundred thousand pounds for missionary and charitable objects. 
The institution has become a great national feature, one of the 

> b 
most salient characteristics of the country, which strikes the eye 
of even the most casual traveller. Its vigour and innate energy 
have surpassed the expectations of its founders, as they have dis- 
appointed the predictions of failure and defeat. 

One might have expected that this great experiment, if it met 
with opposition, would at least have been manfully and openly 
opposed. The sight of their recent antagonists deprived by their 
own spontanecus act of all pecuniary resources, and left to strug- 
gle for bare subsistence, would have disarmed an enemy of very 
moderate generosity. But the Free Church has required 
no forbearance of the kind. She has asked no favour at the 
hands of any one, and has been found as ready and able to 
repel assaults, as to maintain her own position among the 
people. The only difficulty with which she has had to contend 
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has not been deficiency of funds, nor want of zeal among her 
people, nor want of ability among her pastors, nor any of those 
elements from which the youth of an institution might be ex- 

ected to suffer. But those who did their best to make it 
impossible for her ministers to remain in the Establishment, have 
not thought it beneath their principles as Christian men, or 
their duty as members of a social community, to use their rights 
of property for the miserable purpose of obstructing their minis- 
trations. In other words, in those parts of the country where a 
parish is the entire property of one or more proprietors of this 
class, a pitiful war of annoyance has been carried on, by refusing 
the few roods of ground on which to build a church for the wor- 
ship of God, and a manse for the decent residence of the minister, 
when these are requested not as a gratuity, but for a fair price, 
as an ordinary transaction between seller and purchaser. 

No higher tribute could possibly be paid to the deep-seated 
popularity of the Free Church than this course of conduct. 
Had it not been so, the cause might have been left to fall by 
its own weight, without the use of any such weapons; 
and it is fortunate that on one hand the power thus exer- 
cised, is of limited extent, and, on the other, that comparatively 
few proprietors have thought such a course befitting them. 
Like all institutions in similar circumstances, the Free Church 
has only shot the higher, and struck its roots the deeper, from 
this partial obstruction. But that is no reason why conduct 
which is lowering to our national character, and in all respects 
so unworthy, should not be stigmatized with the obloquy it de- 
serves,—the more especially as in the instances to which it ex- 
tends, it is accompanied with a degree of personal hardship of 
the most oppressive and distressing nature. 

Against what principles or what men is it thought justifiable 
or decent to pursue this conduct? The doctrines preached— 
the standards professed—are admittedly the same as they were 
when these men belonged to the Church established by law. 
These persecutors have not the excuse of any difference of doc- 
trine between them and the objects of their dislike. The Con- 
fession of Faith is professed as well by Free Churchmen as by 
members of the Establishment; and it is conceded, we believe, 
that evangelical truth is faithfully and soundly preached through- 
out the six hundred congregations of the Free Church. One 
would think that, by any man of right feeling, the addition of six 
hundred well appointed ministers, labouring faithfully in their 
sacred calling, would have been hailed as a national blessing, 
however erroneous their views might be supposed to be on ques- 
tions of Church Government. 

And the men by whom this step was taken, and against whom 
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so much bitterness has since been evinced, were, without dis- 
pute, and without disparagement to those who remained behind, 
the very flower of the Church. The most venerable for piety, 
the most renowned for talent, the most celebrated of preachers, 
the most vigorous in council and debate, followed the withdraw- 
ing standard. The Free Church carried with them, with hardly 
an exception, every name which could have lent strength to her 
deliberations, or added reputation to her body. Almost all the 
leaders who had adorned the Church by their zeal for the truth of 
God, shed lustre over the catalogue of that noble muster-roll. 
One might have thought that this fact itself would have been a 
sufficient guarantee that these men, even if they were somewhat 
quixotic and overchivalrous in their notions of principle, were 
not men to be hounded down as pestilent agitators or distur- 
bers of the public peace. When it is recollected, too, how often, 
within the last fifteen years, the political influence of these Church 
leaders has been invoked for party purposes by Peers and Minis- 
ters, and in what strains of eulogy, in days not very distant, they 
themselves were spoken of in high places, it seems singularly 
unsuitable that their independent exertions for spiritual freedom, 
which contained no element of legitimate offence to any one, 
should meet from such quarters with obstructions of a description 
so childish and unmanly. 

We intend to go through one or two prominent instances of 
this course of conduct, and we know no reason why it should not 
be visited with the reprobation it deserves, because unhappily it 
has been pursued by parties respectable in character, and high in 
station. 

We begin with the Duke of Buccleuch, and we take him first, 
both because he is a deep offender in this matter, and because, 
from his station, his otherwise amiable character, and his undoubt- 
ed popularity, his example has been more pernicious even than 
his practice. With the smaller tribe of tyrants the Duke’s 
name is a tower of strength. They think they cannot be wrong, 
and are sure to be in fashion, if they persecute in company 
with the Duke of Buccleuch, and we fear this feeling extends 
even to quarters which ought, from their position, to be far 
above it. We therefore commence with him, as the head and 
front of this offending. Indeed we do not know an example of 
more inexcusable and thorough persecution, since fire and sword 
fell out of use as weapons of conversion. ‘The days are gone by 
when a man dare persecute by open violence. The bayonet and 
the faggot would be too strong for modern tastes. “But with 
such weapons as the usages of society permit him to employ, the 
Duke of Buccleuch persecutes just as heartily as ever did a priest 
walking by the side of a victim in an auto-da-fé. 
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There is the less excuse for him, because no man among 
the patrons of Scotland dispensed his patronage more libe- 
rally among the ministers who have seceded than himself. If 
we mistake not, he was to a considerable extent under the 
advice, in his ecclesiastical appointments, of some of the most 
celebrated leaders of the Free Church. He certainly must have 
chosen the ministers he appointed, not for their opinions on Church 
Government, which were always well known, but for their faithful 
preaching of the Word; and no man shewed more countenance 
or favour to the Evangelical section of the Church of Scotland, 
at the time when that Church was inclined to favour the political 
views of the party to which the Duke of Buccleuch is attached. 
He cannot, therefore, pretend to consider these very persons, 
preaching the same doctrines, and maintaining the same opinions, 
as parties whom it is his duty to put down as pernicious to the 
public. It is and can be with him nothing but a miserable spirit 
of party which, in an ill-advised hour, induced him to pledge 
himself to a course from which he thinks he cannot now retreat 
with dignity or grace. 

The Duke of Buccleuch is proprietor of the whole parish of 
Canobie, in Dumfries-shire, which is ten miles long by six 
broad, and contains 3000 inhabitants. Application for a site was 
sent to the Duke by a petition signed by 1083 persons in May 
1844, to which petition no answer was returned. A petition was 
also sent from the Free Presbytery of Lockerby in behalf of the 
congregation, in May 1844, the receipt of which was merely 
acknowledged. The committee of the congregation made another 
application for a site in July 1844, and to it a verbal refusal was 
given through the Duke’s factor, and at the same time, permis- 
sion granted to erect a tent, on the condition that it was not to 
be considered permanent. The only Free Churches in the dis- 
trict are at Langholm, a distance of six miles, and at Half Morton, 
a distance of four miles. The number of families adhering 
to the Free Church of Scotland is upwards of 160, comprising 
600 to 800 individuals. The congregation first assembled in a 
close on the roadside in the month of August 1843, thereafter on 
a piece of waste moss, under a canvass tent, until interdicted 
by the Duke of Buccleuch on the 16th October 1843. Begin- 
ning on Sabbath, the 5th November 1843, they assembled on 
the cross-roads at Hollows, and worshipped there in the open air 
during the winter months, and until the Thursday before the 
first Sabbath of July 1844, when the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was dispensed in an adjoining field, with permission of the 
Duke of Buccleuch. After that period they assembled one Sab- 
bath on the public road, and thereafter in a field adjoining the 
road, also with permission of his Grace. They now meet for 
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worship in a tent which they have been permitted to erect in a 
convenient spot, and which they first occupied on 20th January 
1844. The tenure of occupation is during the pleasure of the 
Duke of Buccleuch and the tenant of the ground. Thus, for 
upwards of two years were these poor people compelled to meet 
for worship in cross roads, summer and winter, with no protec- 
tion whatever from the elements; and even now, the precarious 
shelter of a tent, at the pleasure of his Grace, is the utmost extent 
of comfort which he designs to allow them. 

A similar case occurs in the district of Wanlockhead, which is 
also in the county of Dumfries, and of which the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch is sole proprietor. The population of the village of Wan- 
lockhead is 800, of whom full three-fourths came out with the 
minister at the Disruption of the Establishment in May 1843. 
The congregation have ever since been compelled to worship in 
the open air, and the place where they meet is the highest in- 
habited land in Scotland, being 1500 feet above the level of the 
sea. A canvass tent was at one time erected, but it was blown 
down and destroyed by the violence of the wind. The Duke of 
Buccleuch is proprietor of Wanlockhead and the adjoining dis- 
trict. The Earl of Hopetoun is proprietor of Leadhills, which 
is distant two miles. There are 274 communicants in con- 
nexion with the congregation, and of these 50 belong to Lead- 
hills. There are 130 persons above twelve years of age belong- 
ing to the congregation, over and above the communicants, 
making the number of adherents of the Free Church upwards 
of 400. The minister’s family reside in Dumfries, thirty miles 
distant from the scene of his labours. He has the use of a very 
small hired room in the village of Wanlockhead. 

We have been favoured with a very graphic account of the 
situation of the congregation from an eye-witness, communicated 
to us under the title of “ Notes from an unpublished Journal of 
a Tour in the South of Scotland,” which gives a singularly 
interesting picture of this meritorious and unworthily-treated 
people. 

** Having heard a good deal of the hardships which some congrega- 
tions of the Free Church of Scotland have suffered from being driven 
to worship in the open air, in consequence of the refusal of ground for 
their churches, I readily availed myself of an opportunity of witnessing 
one of their field-preachings, as they are termed. I had frequently 
read descriptions of such scenes, but I felt anxious to judge, as far as 
possible, from my own observation, of the opinions and feelings of per- 
sons who voluntarily subjected themselves to this hardship. It was 
stated in the local newspapers, that Dr. Candlish, a well known 
minister of the Free Church in Edinburgh, was to preach at the mining 
village of Wanlockhead on the Ist of March ; and as the weather had 
been previously very fine, I set out in the expectation that I might be 
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able to satisfy my curiosity at a very moderate risk of cold and dis- 
comfort. 

“TI soon discovered that the state of the barometer in the low country 
is a very fallible guide to what one may expect to meet with in the 
higher regions w here Wanlockhead is situate. ‘That village is in Dum- 
friesshire, in the centre of the mountains which separate Lanarkshire 
from Dumfriesshire, or perhaps more properly, near where these coun- 
ties meet. It is at least 1500 feet above the level of the sea, and if 
the ground can be called cultivated in a place where oats are only 
grown to be cut green as food for cattle, Wanlockhead enjoys the dis- 
tinction, it is said, of being the highest cultivated ground in Scotland. 

“ The service was to commence at twelve o’clock, at Wanlockhead, and 
on the road between it and Leadhills, (another village of the same 
description about two miles to the south of Wanlockhead,) I overtook 
a number of people travelling with the same object as myself, but appa- 
rently much more regardless of the tempest of wind and rain, shrouded 
in a thick mist, against which we had to struggle. Before I reached 
Wanlockhead, I was wet through, as were many of those whom I there 
found assembled round a canvass tent, under which I understood ser- 
vice had for a few weeks previously been performed. To me it 
appeared very evident that by no process of packing could the tent be 
made to contain above one-third of the people now assembled about it, 
many of whom, I was informed, had come from considerable distances. 
I began to think that, after all, my journey would be a fruitless one, for it 
never entered into my imagination that even if Dr. Candlish were per-- 
suaded to preach in the open air in such weather, he would find a congre- 
gation to listen to him. After some deliberation among the elders, it 
seemed to be settled unanimously that the tent would not hold all the con- 
gregation ; and they began immediately to wend their way down the ra- 
vine, on the side of which the village of Wanlockhead stands, towards a 
much smaller ravine about 500 or 600 yards distant, at the farthest and 
narrowest end of which I observed something like a large sentry box, 
half open in the front, and raised on poles some four or five feet above 
the ground. I was told, in answer to my inquiries as to the reason of 
this movement, that ‘the Doctor was going to preach at the old tent,’-— 
my informant pointing, at the same “time, to the object I have just 
described, where, till within a few weeks, he said the congregation had 
assembled for more than two years and a half. I ventured to observe 
how very unsuitable the weather now was for having a sermon in the 
open air, but he said they had seen ‘many a waur Sabbath than this 
since they came out bye,’ or, in other words, since the congregation had 
left the Established Church. There was nothing for it but to proceed. 
I observed that many of the inhabitants brought out chairs and stools from 
their houses, which they placed among the shingle in front of the wooden 
tent or pulpit. But the greater part of the congregation seated them- 
selves on the rocky sides of the ravine, which rose abruptly on either side 
of the narrow platform on which the tent stood, within a short distance 
of it. The place was well protected from the blast; but that only 
seemed to increase the violence of the rain, which continued to pour 
down unceasingly during the hour and three quarters which the service 
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lasted. I was accommodated with half a chair on the level ground, 
which commanded a view of the striking scene around me. The con- 
gregation on that occasion (its numbers having been increased by the 
fame of the preacher) consisted of about 1000 persons, as far as I 
could judge. The men were, generally speaking, either miners or the 
peasantry of the country, with some sprinkling of the middle classes 
among them. They were well and suitably dressed, and most of them 
wore the gray plaid of that district. There was an evident desire to 
get as near the tent as possible ; and before the service commenced, I 
was much struck with the serious appearance of the assembly, like 
people engaged in serious meditation. 

“ The face of nature in these mountains could have been little changed 
from the time that the banner of the Covenant waved among them 
nearly two centuries ago; and on the present occasion there was 
nothing wanting to complete a picture of a conventicle of those times 
of persecution, but the rude weapons of their warfare, and the scouts 
on the distant hills to give notice of the approach of the enemy. The 
penalties under which the Covenanters suffered are blotted from the 
statute-book. Nonconformity to the state religion has ceased to be a 
crime. Religious toleration is inseparably interwoven in the fabric of 
the constitution. The preference of the congregation of Wanlockhead 
for the Free Church is neither illegal nor immoral ; and why, therefore, 
should they be exposed to these hardships on account of their religious 
opinions? The refusal of ground for their church, which involved 
these consequences, struck me as a manifest violation of the principles 
of religious toleration. The same Constitution entitles them to liberty 
of conscience, that protects and secures their landlord in the possession 
of his honours and estates. By which of these two parties, 1 thought, 
was the spirit of the Constitution violated and contemned? By those 
who claimed religious liberty, or by him who persecuted them for it ? 

“ While these thoughts were passing through my mind, Dr. Candlish 
had ascended the pulpit. I had scen him in former days in a handsome 
church, surrounded by a fashionable audience. There was a striking 
contrast between the two ‘positions. THe seemed to adapt himself 
equally well to either, though I fancied I could discover something 
mingling with his address here which unites those by a common sym- 
pathy who have struggled and suffered together for the cause of truth. 
I need not attempt to recapitulate the sermon. I may say, however, 
that its effect was such, that I wonderfully soon forgot that I was not 
sitting in a church. It had no allusion to the peculiar and trying 
circumstances of the congregation. The text—2 Tim. ii. 19, the 
latter clause of the verse—is one which unites the sublimest views of 
the unseen realities of another world with the practical duties of this 
life ; and I remember being particularly struck with the suitableness of 
the illustrations to the circumstances and mode of life of many of the 
audience. The utmost attention prevailed throughout. The incessant 
pelting of the rain on the umbrellas was the only audible interruption. 
The service concluded as it began, with a prayer and a psalm, and the 
congregation dispersed. There was a collection to defray the expenses 
of the canvass tent, and when I put my contribution into the plate, it 
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was half full of water. I believe, from what I afterwards heard of the 
effect of the sermon, that the congregation would gladly have endured 
a similar wetting next Sunday for the sake of such another. LI entirely 
agreed with them. Yet I had a painful foreboding that among them 
there might—indeed must—be some of too delicate a frame to bear 
such an exposure with impunity, and some in whom it would ripen 
into deadly activity the seeds of incipient disease. 

“* My curiosity was rather excited than satisfied by what I had just 
seen. I devoted some short time to making acquaintance with the 
villagers of Wanlockhead and Leadhills. I found them, as might be 
expected, a primitive race, but very intelligent on general subjects, as 
well as on that which was evidently of chief interest at present ;—I 
mean what is called the Church question which issued in the separation 
of the Free Church. Three-fourths of the inhabitants of Wanlockhead, 
and a smaller proportion of those of Leadhills belonged to it. They 
formed one congregation under the charge of the minister of Wanlock- 
head, one of those who, at the Disruption, had been faithful to his prin- 
ciples. I visited him in his miserable apartment, the only one he could 
procure. Ilis wife and family are forced to reside at Dumfries, thirty 
miles distant. The Duke of Buccleuch is the sole proprietor of Wan- 
lockhead and the surrounding wilderness. The lead mines are not now 
let as formerly ; they are worked by his Grace, and the villagers are in 
his immediate employment. They are his servants. They build or 
excavate their houses, but they have no right to the ground, and the 
are removable at his Grace’s pleasure. Of any kindness they had re- 
ceived from the Duke they spoke with gratitude, and of his intolerance 
more in sorrow than inanger. They are a reading and thinking people, 
In both villages public libraries, under judicious regulation, and under 
popular management, have existed for about a century, and the books 
appear to be well chosen. Their preference for the Free Church is 
plainly the result of an intelligent apprehension of its distinctive prin- 
ciples, and of a religious belief of their being in accordance with the 
Scriptures. I have sometimes heard the refusal of sites for Free 
Churches defended on the ground that the congregations which re- 
quired them were deluded, or influenced by interested motives. It is 
n bad reason under any circumstances, for it assumes the right of one 
man to decide on the sincerity of the religious profession of his neigh- 
bour, which is the prerogative of God only. ‘This is the foundation of 
the principles of religious toleration. But even that reason, bad as it 
is, is inapplicable here ; for it is inspossible to conceive a case in which 
people have less to gain and more to lose as regards worldly advan- 
tages, by nonconformity to the Established Church, than the congrega- 
tion of Wanlockhead. Isolated from the world—without encourage- 
ment and support—at the risk of loss of employment and ejection from 
their homes, they have, for conscience sake, braved the displeasure of a 
master otherwise kind and liberal. For two and a half years they 
have submitted to hardships greater than any I witnessed ; and I have 
no doubt that they are prepared to submit to any trials and suffering 
in the same cause. I left them with feelings of admiration for their 
constancy, and sorrow for their sufferings. I was convinced from what 
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I had seen and heard that although the laws under which the cove- 
nanting inhabitants of these mountains had suffered were happily ex- 
tinct, there still remained enough of the spirit in which these laws were 
conceived and executed, to make it a subject of grateful reflection that 
the power of persecution was limited to the refusal of sites—no small 
power either. The national voice has proclaimed the necessity of 
making farther provision for the moral and religious instruction of the 
poorer classes, and Parliament votes annually many thousand pounds 
for the erection of churches. It is said, however, that the people are 
not desirous of receiving religious instruction. But here, at any rate, 
they are thirsting after it, and determined to have the Gospel whatever 
personal suffering it may cost them. And here also isa landlord as reso- 
lutely bent on defeating their object, and doing all that lies in his power 
to convince them that religion is not a relation between the individual 
man and his Maker, unless it be established and sustained through the 
medium of a State-endowed Church. 

** T cannot find time to describe Leadhills. The general features of the 
country, and the character of the people, bear a close resemblance to 
those of Wanlockhead. The blight of intolerance has fallen on it also. 
Leadhills is the property, I believe, of the Hopetoun family. I do not 
know whether they add to their inconsistency, like the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, in refusing ground for Free Churches, by being themselves 
Dissenters from the Established Church, or how that matter stands. 
But I believe that ground at Leadhills for that purpose has been re- 
fused, and I was informed that on the evening of the day Dr. Candlish 
preached at Wanlockhead, he was denied even the poor shelter of a 
stable to preach in at Leadhills, so fearful was the tenant of violating 
the intolerant law of the district.” 

We could not add by any description of ours to this truthful 
delineation. We understand that as one way of proclaiming the 
unjust treatment thus endured, and of handing the oppressor 
down to a questionable immortality, there are about to be 

ublished sketches of the scenes at Canobie and Wanlock- 
read. We have seen the original sketches, which are already 
advertised for publication. The scene at Wanlockhead is of a 
most striking description. It is a valley formed by the water- 
course of a small leaping burn, which comes tumbling down 
from the rocky basin of the mountains, rising in stony peaks 
among the mists. No tree is in sight, nor any dwelling, 
but some rude huts, ill-calculated to stand the blasts of that in- 
clement atmosphere. Along the rough road, on the banks of 
the rivulet, there are, winding up the glen, groups of country 
people, while the clouds hanging over the mountain tops give no 
indistinct presage of the accustomed storm. Far up the glen, at 
the base of a precipice, which serves partly to shelter it from the 
blast, the preaching tent is represented, round which, regardless 
of the elements, this constant and stedfast congregation have 
now for three seasons worshipped. As awork of art, the drawing 
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is highly creditable to the artist, and the wind and rain, and the 
general wildness of the scene, detract nothing from the subject 
as material for a painting, however little they may add to the 
comfort of a congregation. We trust that this memorial of the 
intrepid resolution of the peasantry of Scotland, under circum- 
stances more trying than the most exciting battle-field, may 
find its way to many a cottage hearth, and long keep alive their 
memory in the admiration of our country. 

But what excuse, in this enlightened age, is to be made for the 
author of all this distress and suffering? In sober earnest, is the 
refusal to allow these poor unoffending people some thirty square 
yards within the parish to build a church, for which they are 
ready to pay, any thing but the rankest and most palpable per- 
secution? Can the Duke of Buccleuch pretend that the Free 
Church is tolerated within this parish, when, by his own delibe- 
rate act, or refusal to act, which is the same thing, no one can 
venture to exercise the tolerated religion except at the danger of 
his life. Is it fit or decent that aged women, or delicate maidens, 
or children of tender years, or old men, bending under the weight 
of many summers, should stand Sabbath after Sabbath exposed 
to such a tempest as would deter most scions of nobility from 
their pleasure, or else forego their own free choice of that form 
of worship which they believe consonant to God’s word? Is 
this not persecution? If every Protestant proprietor in Ire- 
land were to refuse space for a Catholic Chapel, many months 
would not elapse before the walls of Parliament rang with indig- 
nant remonstrances, if the people themselves did not, as they are 
too much inclined to do, ae their redress into their own hand. 
Patriots would declaim on, and ministers would legislate for, the 
intolerable oppression. But the Scottish peasant is of an all-en- 
during character. Violence is foreign to him until violence is 
used against him. But as Mr. Speirs well said, in his eloquent 
speech in the Commission of the General Assembly, there is 
an oppression which renders a man, aye, and a wise man, mad ; 
and it is the reverse of all justice, as well as of all prudence, to 
strain the power of endurance to the very point of breaking. 

The Duke of Buccleuch probably imagines himself removed 
by his position from being the victim of such caprices as he him- 
self practises. Were it otherwise, he certainly is the last man 
that should so deal with conscientious dissent. What is the pre- 
tence on which he professes to keep up this law of exclusion 
against the Free Church? Why, that it is inimical to the 
Established Church of Scotland. Of this mage we shall 
speak immediately. But the Duke of Buccleuch himself is a 
dissenter, belonging to a body of dissent in this country which 
refuses to recognize the Church of Scotland as a Church at all. 
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Nay, at the very moment when he is pretending to fight the bat- 
tle of the Establishment on the heights of Wanlockhead, he has, 
to the great wrath and indignation of the Establishment, built, 
and now very keenly patronises, an Episcopalian Chapel at Dal- 
keith. We have no quarrel with the Duke and his Episcopal 
Chapel. Let him follow the light of his own conscience, but 
let him permit others the free exercise of their’s. If the 
Duke lived in a Papist country, and were not blessed with 
a private chaplain, he would hardly consider his religion to- 
lerated if he were not allowed a foot of land for a place of 
worship. Or what would he think, if, driven for health to some 
watering-place in Scotland, crow ded with members of his own 
faith, he were unfor tunately to pitch his tent within the domain 
of some descendant of Old Burley, who would not suffer the sha- 
dow of black prelacy to fall upon his land? Would the Duke 
and his suite go to the hill-side? We trow not; but they would 
sit at home and inveigh with just repr obation at the narrow- 
minded bigotry of the lord of the manor. 

But it is said the Free Churchmen are violent in their lan- 
guage. They have expressed animosity to the Church of Scot- 
land. They have stirred up ill and dissension among families. 
Therefore, concludes the Duke, they shall have no shelter on my 
estate. 

But suppose all this were true, does the Duke always act on 
this principle? Do no other sects but the Free Church use strong 
language? Do the Anglo-Catholics, as they call themselves, 
maintain and support the Church of Scotland as established by 
law, or does the Duke refuse his countenance to all whose prin- 
ciples are opposed to that Establishment? Have the Anglo- 
Catholics stirred up no dissensions in families ? 


“ Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas.” 


But farther, as to the violent language of the Free Church, 
and the pretence and handle which his Grace makes of it to justify 
these intolerable doings. It was not to be expected that in so 
great a convulsion, men driven by the strong hand of oppression, 
as they thought it, should tamely sacrifice house and home, and 
all they held “dear, without feeling the impulses of worldly irrita- 
tion. Few dukes or bar ons, we ‘venture to say, would stand the 
loss of all things for conscience sake, with perfect equanimity. But 
truly it moves our indignation forcibly to see a man, one of the 
nobles of the land, clothed in ermine, and surrounded by all the 
luxuriesof refined life, nxuriousevenin his devotions, when charged 
with exposing hundreds of his fellow-creatures, Sabbath after Sab- 
bath, to the pelting of the pitiless storm, and sending down, for 
all he knows, men and women, young men and maidens, to a 
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premature grave, stand up in the assembly of his peers, and pro- 
nounce himself not innocent only, but grievously wronged, be- 
cause on some occasion he had been called some hard name— 
because some one had, some where, termed him a Godless tyrant ! 
If in the pinching misery of some winter snow-storm, such a word 
had mingled with the devotions of Wanlockhead, while none could 
commend or justify, might not some excuse, the weak humanity 
which prompted it? It had been well for Wanlockhead if hard 
words had been all they had to suffer from his Grace. But after 
all, weak and impotent as the conclusion was, the result was even 
more miserable. For it turned out that the rumour which had 
reached the ears of the Duke was untrue—that he never had 
been called a Godless tyrant, and the Duke, we believe, acknow- 
ledged his error in his place in Parliament, although so faintl 
as not to reach the ears of the reporters. Nevertheless, no hawt 
is yet permitted to be built in Canobie, and the people in Wan- 
lockhead still worship in alternate sunshine and storm. 

So stands the controversy between the Duke of Buccleuch 
and the people of Canobie and Wanlockhead. We really do ear- 
nestly hope—we wish we could say that we were persuaded— 
that the Duke would seriously reconsider this matter—that 
he would determine for himself how far the course which we 
have described is in any degree worthy of his high position, or 
befitting a legislator of this free country. Whatever it may be, 
we are confident there is some untoward influence which warps 
his Grace’s usually clear perception of justice and humanity. 
He may rest assured, that there is no more certain way to alie- 
nate the affections of a kindly disposed and respectable population 
from the upper ranks of society, than the exhibition of such a 
wanton and intolerable disregard, not of their wishes and feel- 
ings merely, but of their best and highest interests. 

If from the south we turn to the north, the same spectacle 
presents itself in many quarters. We are, however, glad to say 
that shame, or a sense of justice, or better information regarding 
the feelings of the people, has in some instances broken down 
the resolution of site-refusing proprietors. Indeed we feel satis- 
fied, that the whole of this wretched system would speedily 
crumble away, if it ceased to retain the portion of respectability 
which the example of the Duke of Buccleuch gives it. The 
Duke of Sutherland, for instance, immediately after the Disrup- 
tion, commenced the same system, and very great hardship was 
thereby entailed on many deserving men and congregations, who, in 
those remote parts of the country, would have suffered sufficiently 
by the stern hand of want and the absence of the ordinary com- 
forts of more cultivated districts. The Duke probably believed that 
the feeling of the people was.a momentary impulse, and thought 
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that by discouraging the movement, he would give them time to 
reflect, and that they would speedily return to the Establish- 
ment. It is difficult to reconcile this course with any right 
principle of justice or liberality ; but the Duke has retrieved his 
error as a nobleman ought to do; and instead of that contempti- 
ble weakness of mind which prompts a man of contracted cha- 
racter to persevere in error, because he has once commenced it, 
the Duke of Sutherland has exhibited true magnanimity in com- 

letely reversing his conduct, and giving ground for Churches, 

fanses, and Schools, in the most liberal and handsome spirit. 
What were the causes which led to the course he first adopt- 
ed, it is unnecessary for us now to inquire; but we are sure he 
will find, in the gratitude and affection of the population on his 
vast estates, and in their religious and moral olelentunauit a far 
more than ample reward for any effort the surrender may have 
cost him. 

In the large district of Applecross, in Rosshire, the proprietor 
of which is the Member for the County, Mr. Mackenzie, sites 
were for a long period absolutely refused; although we under- 
stand that recently concessions have been made, and it is hoped 
that ample facilities will, in the end, be afforded to the popu- 
lation. And here we must observe, that many proprietors, 
who, for one, two, or three years, have persisted in refusing 
ground for churches, and have thereby exposed congregations to 
the most bitter hardships, seem to think that they are miracles 
of generosity, if, under the pressure of public opinion, they yield 
at last. We cannot say we at all share in their self-admi- 
ration. They have to answer for all the misery, heart-burn- 
ings, disease, and death, which three years’ persecution has 
brought with it; and if they look back on the catalogue, they 
wi!l not think of themselves with quite so much complacency. 

But still there are many cases of most grievous hardship and 
oppression, in which no concession whatever has been made, or 
is promised. Lord Macdonald, who is a proprietor of a large 
portion of the Isle of Skye, the inhabitants of which are warmly 
attached to the Free Church, has positively declined to allow a 
foot of ground for the accommodation of the Free Church con- 
gregation in his part of the island—although a relation of his 
own offered to build a Free Church at Portree. 

Take another case. The minister of the Small Isles, of which 
the Island of Eigg is the chief, went out at the Disruption of 
the Church, and was followed by the whole mass of the Pro- 
testant population of that island, on which were the manse and 
church. But the proprietor has, for nearly three years, refused 
to permit an erection of any kind to be made upon the island 
for the accommodation of the Free Church or their minister, who 
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has ever since visited the island in a crazy vessel, which, while 
he is there, serves as his only home; and exposed to the fury of 
those stormy seas, and to the imminent danger of his life, has this 
devoted and heroic man continued his ministrations among the 
people. What a spectacle! A man of God exposed night and 
day to the buffeting of the billows, all to gratify the caprices of 
a petty Highland proprietor! We understand a negotiation is 
on foot to terminate this state of things, and that a site has at 
last been offered ; but the evil has continued too long. 

There are other similar instances along the west coast and 
islands, and perhaps we cannot give our readers at a distance a bet- 
ter idea of the ston ot of the evil, than by mentioning the fact that 
the Free Church contemplates the construction of iron floating 
churches, and has already contracted for one, to be used on these 
coasts. “I hope,” said Mr. Speirs, “we shall get the vessels 
afloat—at all events this vessel—by the month of March. We 
have only ordered one, because it is an experiment. I sincerely 
trust—and I am sure the Commission will unite with me in 
prayer to God—that this ark, for the preservation of His own 

Vord among our distant congregations, may be kept safe on the 
bosom of the deep, until the waters of bitterness have subsided, 
and peace be restored, when the congregations—returning each 
to its own sequestered vale or hill-side—may be permitted to 
erect its own tabernacle, and to send forth their praises to Him 
who, through much suffering and tribulation, has brought them 
into his marvellous light.” 

Sir James Miles Riddell, who is proprietor of the whole dis- 
trict of Ardnamurchan, which is forty miles long by five broad, 
containing three parishes, and a population of upwards of eight 
thousand persons, refuses a single spot of ground for the build- 
ing of a Free Church; and the people now worship in the open 
air, being refused even the privilege of erecting a hut. Sir 
James, in his correspondence with his people, has entered 
largely into his reasons, and they are significant. He will 
not allow the Free Church to build on his estate, because he 
differs from them on the principles on which they left the Esta- 
blishment. No man who does not agree with Sir James Miles 
Riddell, shall worship within walls, or under any roof but the 
canopy of heaven, throughout the forty miles of Ardnamurchan ! 
Such are a Highland Laird’s notions of toleration even at this 
day. 
We need not continue these details, degrading as they are, as 
our object is, not to punish individuals by exposure, but to de- 
nounce the wrong. We might adduce instances from every dis- 
trict in Scotland, either of absolute refusals of sites, or of simulate 
offers of them in inconvenient stations, or clogged with unrea- 
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sonable or exorbitant conditions ; or where congregations, in the 
hoplessness of despair, have been compelled to accept sites with 
all these objections combined. We might refer to the persecu- 
tions of the West, headed by the Earl of Ailsa—in the North, 
to the congregation at Duthil, worshipping in a wood on the 
Earl of Seafield’s princely estates. In Argyleshire, to that of 
Toresay in Mull, on the domain of a smaller, but not less rigo- 
rous potentate ; to cases on the Earl of Cawdor’s estates—and at 
Strachur—at Innerwick; and many others all equally deserv- 
ing of reprobation—of sympathy. But we have stated facts 

uite sufficient to show how great and imminent the evil is, un- 

er which so, many districts of Scotland at this moment suffer. 
It is a case of oppression, unmitigated, as far as we can see, by 
the slightest palliation or excuse. Be the principles of the Free 
Church what they may, the more erroneous they are, the more 
unworthy is the use of such weapons against them. ‘The time is 
altogether gone by, when the cause of truth can be served by 
the appliances of abused power, nor will it be tolerated in the 
present state of society, that, whatever be men’s opinions, espe- 
cially in matters of religion, they shall not be allowed to exercise 
them freely, so long as they do so in decency and order. 

Many excuses rather than reasons, have from time to time 
been put forward in defence of this system of refusal. ‘They are 
chiefly but excuses, because it is perfectly manifest, that even 
although the alleged grounds were removed, the conduct of these 
parties would not be altered. They say, for instance, that the 
adherents of the Free Church will never be contented with a 
site, unless it is close to the Established Church, and that they 
wish this for the purpose of fomenting discord and ill-will. Now, 
it is not unnatural that there should frequently be a wish to have 
the Free Church near that of the Establishment, simply from the 
usual convenience of the situation for the inhabitants of the 
parish; and this may be very reasonably desired without any 
such motive as is thus attributed to the Free congregations. 
Many disputes, we know, have arisen between proprietors and 
Free Church parties, as to the situation of churches, where the 
proprietor professes himself willing to allow ground for the pur- 
pose. It is far from impossible, that in some instances the de- 
mands of congregations may have been unreasonable in this 
respect. But, on the other hand, it is in the highest degree un- 
likely, that parties suffering the privations to which, in almost all 
these instances, they are exposed in their worship, should not 
accept of accommodation, even at very great inconvenience. The 
notion of voluntary martyrdom might be very well, if these par- 
ties lived where they were cheered by admiration or sympathy. 
But it is preposterous to suppose that a country congregation, 
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living in a remote Highland glen—plain, and ignorant of all but 
their Bible, would sacrifice their individual comfort and their 
health, week after week, not for any principle, but for mere vain- 
glory. On the other hand, it is equally certain, that in an 
extensive parish, perhaps covering between fifteen and twenty 
miles, eo intersected by streams and mountains, the offer of 
a site or ground for a church, in an ineligible situation, may 
be tantamount to a refusal altogether. But into this class of 
cases we have no wish to enter. If the landlords are sincerely 
anxious to act justly and liberally towards their people, there will 
be no practical difficulty in adjusting such cases; and where the 
people are truly unreasonable, they will neither find support nor 
“—. 

Most, however, of the parties who cry out about the unreason- 
able demands of Free Church congregations, are the very parties 
who refuse to grant their demands, even when most moderate. 
It is not pretended by such men as the Duke of Buccleuch, or 
Lord Macdonald, that they are prepared to grant sites to the 
Free Church, if they will only be content with a reasonable 
situation. On the contrary, it is a mere pretence, brought for- 
ward to distract attention from their foregone determination. 

We have alluded already to the objection taken to the Free 
Church, in regard to the violence of language used by some of 
its leaders, and the hostility which it professes to the Establish- 
ment. Qn both these we have a word farther to say. 

As to the alleged violence of language employed, we think it 
would be difficult to exceed in violence the language which has 
been used against the free Church. Mr. Speirs, in the Commis- 
sion of the General Assembly, read a letter from a proprietor whom 
he would not condescend to name, who, in refusing ground for a 
church upon his estate, called the leaders of the Free Church 
“ranting vagabonds.” Nor is this at all a solitary instance. 
Much strong and indecent language has been used on this sub- 
ject, both in high and low places. But any man of enlightened 
or liberal views must be well aware, that no great public move- 
ment does, or ever did take place, without the use of strong and 
exciting language. It was not to be expected that the Free 
Church movement should be any exception to this general rule. 
But whatever may have been the strength of the language em- 
ployed by the Free Church leaders, it affords not a shadow of 
excuse for the oppression and persecution of their congrega- 
tions. The people of the Free Church ask no favour of the 
landed proprietors. It is a matter of right—and must be, and 
will be so dealt with. It is a claim merely for the free exer- 
cise of their conscientious opinions. If strong language by one 
or two men were, for a moment, to be held to justify the sus- 
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pension of the principles of freedom of discussion or of worship, 
there would be an end both to civil and religious toleration. 

Much is said as to the discord introduced into families and 
communities by this agitation. It would have been better if 
the parties who feel this so strongly had reflected more on such 
olin before they drove the Free Church clergymen and people 
from the bosom of the Establishment. They were anh well 
warned, of the social convulsion by which the movement would 
be attended. Their answer then was, that the people cared 
nothing about the question; and they remained deaf to the 
voice both of reason and justice; and, now that they find, in- 
stead of indifference on the part of the people, a spirit of 
searching interest pervading the whole community, and pierc- 
ing through even the domestic relations, they have little rea- 
son to complain that a catastrophe they themselves rendered 
inevitable has produced its natural fruits. Doubtless the spirit 
of dissension is much to be regretted; although probably it 
is, to a certain extent, an evil inseparable from all periods 
when the religious feelings are strongly interested and awaken- 
ed. But, do the opponents of the Free Church think that 
they do anything to allay that dissension, and to reunite the 
bonds of amity and affection, by riveting opinions, strong in 
conviction, by the sterner chains of contumely, scorn, and op- 
eigenes Do they think that a man who is persecuted for 
is opinions regards with peculiar complacency the opposite 
opinions on account of which he is persecuted, or those who 
hold them in common with his persecutor? Is it the way to 
make a man tolerant of difference, to whip, or starve, or oppress 
him into a more kindly and liberal feeling? Quite the reverse. 
The oppressors of the Free Church have not retarded its pro- 
gress by one hair-breadth or one hour; but they have sown the 
seeds of dangerous and bitter discontent, the fruits of which may 
be reaped at a long distant day. 

It is pretended, however, that the hostility of the Free Church 
to the Establishment is the real cause of the discouragement 
shown to its members. But this, as well as the other, is a mere 
es and we have not the slightest doubt that, although the 
Ustablishment had never once been referred to in the delibera- 
tions of the Free Church, the result, in regard to these parties, 
would have been precisely the same. Whatever may be the 
opinions of individual members of the Free Church—and some, 
perhaps, carry these opinions to an excessive extent—there is, as 
we understand, no hostility, in the proper sense of that term, 
between the Free Church and the Establishment. But here, 
again, we shall not permit our antagonists to divert attention 
from the real question at issue. Granted that the Free Church 
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were ever so much hostile to the Establishment, is that any 
reason why the principles of toleration should be suspended in 
their case? The Scottish Episcopal Church is as inimical to 
the Established Church of Scotland as one body can be to 
another; yet we have never heard of a single instance of an 
endeavour to refuse them ordinary accommodation on that ground. 
The Romish Church in Ireland is surely sufficiently inimical 
to the Church established there; yet no Protestant proprietor 
has yet been found with bigotry or boldness sufficient to debar 
his Catholic tenantry from “the means of worship on his land ? 
Where is this to end? If the dreams of the Anglo-Catholics 
were to be realized, and Episcopacy were to be established in 
Scotland, and if the great body of the landholders, as they pro- 
bably would, were to follow the fashion of the day, should no 
Dissenting place of worship be built, whether Free Church, 
or Erastian, or Seceder, or Cameronian, or Baptist, or Inde- 
pendent, because they were — which they would then be— 
bound together in hostility to the Prelatic Establishment ? 
There is no sense or honesty in this excuse. It is a mere pre- 
text to give colour to the violation of the most sacred principles 
of liberty, from feelings of personal animosity and dislike. 

But it is said there is no question of toleration here—that the 
parties in question are only exercising their legitimate rights, 
and using their property in the way they think desirable—and 
that no party is entitled to demand that he shall have a church 
set down on the estate of any one. 

Now, unquestionably, the keeping of private property inviolate 
is one of the most paramount and sacred privileges of a free con- 
stitution. But, as we remarked in the outset, the very condition 
on which all such property is held and protected, implies that the 
liberty of the subject and the public benefit has been first secured. 
So a man may be compelled, as a matter of ordinary policy, to 
give the public aright of highway through his private domain ; 
and of late we have seen numberless very strong instances of 
interference with private property by Parliament, “for the pur- 
pose of merely plausible speculation. In like manner, all the 
restrictions and regulations of trade are burdens on private pro- 
Ee. Naturally, : a man may buy and sell where he chooses ; 

ut the Government, for the public benefit, whether wisely or 
not, has ever claimed the right of telling where to buy and where 
to sell. Latterly, no doubt, it has been discovered to be better 
to leave people to themselves in this respect ; but the expediency 
of the law does not alter the principle. 

But if the general benefit of the public is a condition under 
which all private property is held, much more are the primary 
and fundamental principles of personal liberty and religious free- 
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dom. “TI am perfectly indifferent,” said Burke, “ concerning 
the pretexts on which we torment each other.” It is of little 
matter to our poor country people what shape persecution takes, 
whether that of private property or of public tyranny, while the 
result is the same. There can be no question whatever, that to 
refuse ground for a place of worship may be just as effectual a de- 
nial of religious toleration as refusing to permit a man to preach. 
Let the Duke of Buccleuch learn of his colleagues. The Pre- 
mier, in introducing the measure for Maynooth, and in — 
of Protestant proprietors in Ireland with Catholic tenantry, sai 

— Such a man, his tenantry being all Roman Catholic, and 
he deriving his wealth from their labour, should rather say,— I 
should act against the will of the Supreme Judge of all if I re- 
fused my assistance in order that you should enjoy the consola- 
tions of religion. I feel a conviction that I shall act more in 
accordance with the principles of the faith which I profess, by 
seeing that you have those consolations. I differ from you on 
religious doctrines; but still my wish is, that, in the hour of 
need, you should receive spiritual instruction and consolation 
from the hands of those from whom you can derivethem. I will 
consent, therefore, and I will give you a piece of ground for a 
chapel ; I will contribute towards its construction ; nay more, I 
will subscribe something for the maintenance of that minister 
who is to inculcate doctrines which you believe, but which I 
cannot agree to.’ If I were in such a position, should I violate any 
precept, in the face of the country, of the holy religion which I 
profess, were I to act in this liberal spirit?” Again, what says Lord 
Aberdeen to the rulers of the Canton de Vaud? They do not 
merely refuse ground to build, but they silence the preachers. “Her 
Majesty’s Government are unable to comprehend how any peculiar- 
ity of legislation or position can he considered as justifying a de- 
parture from those first principles of civil and religious freedom, 
the maintenance of which forms the distinction of civilized Chris- 
tian States, and had, till now, been the boast of the Canton de 
Vaud. On the contrary, her Majesty's Government were 
entitled to expect that those Cantons which call themselves 
liberal, would el been solicitous to establish their claim to 
that title, by setting the example of a scrupulous regard, equally 
for the rights and liberties of their own citizens, as for those 
of their confederates.” A most just and deserved rebuke by 
the Foreign Secretary. Yet is there any distinction between 
absolutely silencing the voice of preachers, and forbidding the 
erection of places of worship? If our Government were to 
forbid the erection of any Dissenting Chapel, Episcopalian or 
Presbyterian, no one would doubt that such a measure would 
strike at the root of our Constitutional liberty—and yet these pro- 
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prietors claim for themselves the privilege of doing that which 
Government constitutionally cannot do, and, at the same time, 
say—there is no principle of toleration involved in the question. 
A it imroal estate extends over a whole county. All religions 
are tolerated within it. He issues a mandate to the effect, that— 
without interfering with the freedom of conscience—no church 
shall be built, and no dissenting congregation shall assemble, on 
a single rood of his land—that he will hunt them from the moor, 
the forest, and the morass—that road trustees shall debar them 
from the highway, and that even within the flood mark they 
shall not be protected ; and then this man turns round and blesses 
God that this is a land of religious liberty, and that he never 
persecuted any one on account of his opinions ! 

Of course it depends entirely on the circumstances of the indi- 
vidual case, whether the refusal to allow the building of churches 
in particular localities, be or be not equivalent to an interference 
with religious liberty. But no such distinction can be taken 
here, because the course thus adopted does unquestionably 
amount to an interference with religious freedom, and has been 
followed because it does so. If these parties imagined that a 
situation for a church within the parish could easily be obtained 
elsewhere, the resistance would have lost its object, and would 
have instantly ceased. Their object is to limit the free exer- 
cise of these particular opinions, and to Pas their = by 
practically preventing parties from conducting their devotions 
under the pastoral ministry of the Free Church. That is their 
object. They could not attain it by interfering directly with the 
worship of the people, because the law forbid them. But they 
have endeavoured to attain the same object by refusing ground 
for the erection of places of worship. As, therefore, in every case 
the refusal of sites es been accompanied with the avowed desire 
to discourage the free exercise of particular religious opinions, 
there can be no question whatever that the whole system is sub- 
stantially as direct an infringement on the principles of tolera- 
tion as were the carabines of Claverhouse or the tortures of Lau- 
derdale. 

One word as to the remedy. We cannot express the grief and 
shame with which we have been obliged to disclose to the foreign 
readers of our Journal, the discreditable proceedings which we 
have now shortly detailed. Nothing has occurred within our me- 
mory so disgraceful to the character of our aristocracy—nothing 
so ungenerous, so unbecoming, and so unjust. We found no 
part of our censure upon the peculiarity of Free Church opi- 
nions. We have claimed nothing for that sect which we do not 
claim for all. But we have felt it a humiliating spectacle for 
our country, that while the national vigour and determination 
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of our population generally, in this cause, have risen so far 
superior to adverse circumstances, restricted funds, and all man- 
ner of endurance and privation, the characters of any of our 
landed proprietors should go forth to Christian Europe branded 
with wi pitiful persecution. We say any, because in such men as 
Lord Stair and Lord Zetland, Lord Lovat and Lord Fife, who have 
united support of the Establishment with toleration, in the highest 
sense of dissent, there are many examples of a worthier spirit and a 
nature more truly noble. Among our friends on the Cecilia, 
where one building sometimes serves not for different forms only, 
but for different creeds, our tale will be read with amazement, not 
unmingled with incredulity. Still, it shall not repent us, if, 
daveend our own country and beyond it, we have in any 
measure given utterance or expression to that silent suffering 
which ought to speak trumpet-tongued to a generous nation. 
For three years the Free Church has remained comparative- 
ly quiet, trusting, we presume, that time and a sense of pro- 
priety, and the influence of public opinion, would break down 
this miserable system. But if the recusant proprietors will, in 
defiance both of justice and opinion, persevere, the Free Church 
have intimated that they will follow the only course left, and 
etition Parliament in favour of a measure which we understand 
is to be brought in by Mr. Fox Maule, for the purpose of secur- 
ing to all, under legitimate restrictions, that accommodation 
which no community of Christians in this land ever before 
sought in vain. It is deeply to be regretted that any such 
measure should be required; but we cannot see how Parlia- 
ment, which does not scruple, at the desire of a Railway Com 
pany, to run a public thoroughfare through the most secluded 
or the most ancient ancestral acres, should find any difficulty in 
principle in making it incumbent on proprietors to perform a 
duty which is laid upon them all, and which, without compul- 
sion, they ought to perform, in order to secure the power of cele- 
brating divine woulite with decency to our Christian country- 
men of every religious denomination. 




















The War on the Sutle). 


Art. IX.—1. Papers respecting the late Hostilities on the 
North-Western Frontier of India. Presented to Parliament 
by command of Her Majesty. Ordered to be Printed, 26th 
February 1846. 

2. Adventures in the Punjaub. By Major H. M. Lawrence, 
Bengal Artillery, Political Agent in charge of British Relations 
with Lahore. Second Edition. 1846. 

3. The Punjaub; being a Brief Account of the Country of the 

Sikhs, &c. &c. By Lieut.-Col. SremnBaAcu, late of the Ser- 

vice of the Maharajah Runjeet Singh, and his immediate 

Successors. Second Edition, bringing down the History to 

the Present Time. London, 1846. 


THE recent history of the Punjaub, with all its interwoven 
tragical plots, vividly reminds us of the last act of one of those 
extravagantly bloody tragedies of the Hieronomo or Titus An- 
dronicus school, which, at an early period of the Elizabethan 
era, delighted English audiences with rudely-acted representa- 
tions of savage murders, committed one after another in rapid 
succession, until the entire dramatis persone, to use a forcible 
Eastern expression, is sarf-kar’d, or cleaned away. The “ Re- 
venger’s Tragedy” has never been more effectively acted on the 
stage of mimic, or of actual life, From the death of Runjeet 
Singh, up to the present times, the annals of the Sikh nation 
have presented one continued series of tragical events, in which 
almost every possible form of murder and violence has been de- 
veloped. One after another have the magnates of the Punjaub 
been cut off in the full vigour of life, and the very zenith of their 
careers, until, with one solitary exception, all the great men— 
great after their kind—of the country of the five rivers have 
paid the penalty of greatness in a land where the wild justice of 
revenge is ever paramount and ever operative to will and to do 
foulest murder. When Ajeet Singh, in September 1843, had 
shot down the Maharajah Shere Singh, it might well have been 
said, in the compendious language of the old tragedy— 
“Tt was a deadly hand that wounded him ; 
The rest, ambitious who should rule and sway, 
After his death were so made all away.” 

Dhyan Singh, Ajeet Singh, Lena Singh, (Sindhawalla) Sucheit 
Singh, Uttur Singh, Sawun Mull, (of Moultan) Hera Singh, 
Peshora Sing, Jowahir Sing, have all followed the Maharajah 
down the same bloody road to destruction. Of the old actors, 
Golab Singh alone survives to take a conspicuous part in the 
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great historical drama which is now being acted on the vast 
theatre of the East. ; : 
Of these bloody tragedies, the British Government in India 
was, for years, an idle ‘spectator. We shall not now pause to 
inquire into the righteousness or the unrighteousness of this 
strict adherence to a system of non-interference, which has been, 
and often will be, departed from when we have ends of our own 
to serve. It was thought, rightly or not, by the statesmen to 
whom the Government of India was intrusted, that the Sikhs 
were entitled to enjoy uncontrolled the privilege of revolutionizing 
the Punjaub, after their own eccentric fashion ; and as the suc- 
cession was ever continued, in one way or another, among the 
direct descendants of Runjeet Singh, our Governors-General 
found no difficulty in recognizing the sovereigns whom the chiets 
and the army were pleased to exalt. As time advanced, and 
the soldiery waxed more and more unruly, rising in their de- 
mands as they perceived more clearly the extent of their power, 
there was, ever and anon, a promise a forth by some wily 
chief, as a diversion—a promise to lead the Kalsa army across the 
Sutlej, in search of new pastime and new treasure. But these 
idle threats—if threats indeed they can be called, when nothing 
was really threatened—were well understood on our side of the 
river, and valued at just what they were worth. Lord Ellen- 
borough, who had treated the bloody tragedies at Lahore, rather as 
though they were farcesthan anything else, smiled at this very trans- 
parent sirdar-craft, and pitied the weakness in which it originated. 
There was nothing, indeed, to excite alarm, and he could see no- 
thing to justify invasion. When he laid down the reins of govern- 
ment in June 1844, the Punjaub was still rent by intestine con- 
vulsions. The Sikhs were intent on the destruction of each 
other, and in this distracted state could not be regarded in the 
light of very formidable opponents. There was some inconve- 
nience, it is true, in the proximity of a mutinous, incontrollable 
soldiery, who might at any time be impelled, in scattered bands, 
to cross the river on marauding expeditions ; but anything like 
a combined, concerted movement, was not to be apprehended, so 
long as the Sikhs had so many accounts of their own to settle 
at home. On the 23d of July 1844, after a brief interregnum, 
during which Mr. Bird, an old and highly respectable civil ser- 
vant of the Company, administered the affairs of Government, 
Sir Henry Hardinge, having proceeded to Calcutta by the over- 
land route, took the oaths as Governor-General of India. It was 
soon apparent that the temper of the new ruler was very different 
from that of his predecessor. India had long been groaning 
under the burthen imposed upon it by the prosecution of expen- 
sive, and often calamitous wars, beyond the frontier. Sir Henry 
Hardinge sedulously addressed himself to the good work of restor- 
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ing, if possible, the equilibrium from which the country had been 
so violently driven, and was soon busied in those beneficent 
schemes of domestic improvement which some writers, unwilling 
to acknowledge that a statesman does anything if he only does 
good, have designated utter inactivity. It was his ambition, not 
to acquire new, but to consolidate and improve the old and ample 
possessions, over which he had been commissioned to rule. Sur- 
rounded by his Council,* he would fain have continued to reside 
at the Presidency, deriving the benefit of their experience and 
sagacity, and sending forth from the Council-chamber new enact- 
ments for the promotion of the welfare of the people. But Pro- 
vidence willed it otherwise. In spite of himself, Sir Henry 
Hardinge was destined to become a conqueror—destined to be 
the chief actor in the mightiest series of events which the present 
century has witnessed in the East. 

Our turbulent neighbours on the other side of the Sutlej had, bis 
for some time, been waxing more presumptuous and more daring. eS 
The Lahore Government was utterly unable to control them. 
The Sikh soldiery were dominant in the Punjaub. There 
were no bounds to their licentiousness. It was impossible 
to calculate on the acts to which, in such a state of insecu- 
rity, they might be driven. This condition of affairs forced 
itself upon the attention of the Governor-General; and, after 
mature consideration, he finally resolved, on the 16th of June 
1845, to quit the seat of Government, and proceed towards the 
north-western frontier. ‘The necessity of such a step is clearly 
expounded in a Minute bearing that date. The sentiments 
expressed in this document met with the fullest concurrence of 
the Council. In it, the Governor-General sets forth the expe- 
diency of endeavouring to maintain a Sikh Government in the 
Punjaub, admitting that, in his efforts to carry out the pacific 
policy of the Government of India, he has been necessitated “ to 
suffer great inconvenience, considerable expense, and some risk ;” 
but hoping still that, however unsatisfactory the aspect of affairs, 
they might in time, as the disorders existing in the Punjaub be- ‘ 
gan “to subside, worn out and exhausted by their own virulence,” 
adjust themselves in a manner favourable to the reconstruction 
of a strong Sikh Government. Such a self-adjustment from 
within was rather hoped than expected. The Governor-General 
could not but see, and seeing he did not conceal the truth, 
that the prospect was anything but a cheering one in the eyes of 
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* A Council so constituted as to hold out the fairest promises of good government. 
It consisted of Sir Herbert Maddock, a civil servant of the Company, who had held 
the office of Chief Political Secretary for many years ; Mr. Millet, for some years 
Secretary to, and afterwards member of, the Law Commission ; and Sir George 
Pollock, whose name it is enough to mention. 
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a statesman bent upon the preservation of peace. Determined 
not to precipitate a collision by any acts of an offensive character, 
or any measures emanating from his own Government calculated 
to excite the apprehensions of the Lahore Durbar, he was, never- 
theless, fully alive to the expediency of watching, from the near- 
est possible point of observation, the proceedings of his turbulent 
neighbours, and taking such - in the way of unostentatious 
precaution, as might answer all purposes of defence, without 
alarming or irritating the Sikhs. Intent upon this object, ‘he 
uitted Calcutta in the month of September. 

The intelligence which, previous to his departure, the Governor- 
General hadreceived from the Political Agent on the north-western 
frontier was of an amusing, rather than an alarming character. 
Major Broadfoot had written graphic descriptions of the un- 
bounded licentiousness prevalent among the magnates of Lahore. 
The pictures of debauchery painted by our agent might have been 
hung up beside any pictures of a like description, painted in 
London or St. Petersburg, in the times of a GEORGE or a 
CATHARINE, and done no discredit to their great European ori- 
ginals. ‘The Queen, it was duly reported, had taken a new 
paramour, or the minister a new dancing girl, and all were 
royally drunk. But as the Governor-General proceeded up the 
Ganges, more important intelligence met him from the north- 
west. Jowahir Singh, the prime minister, had, after a series 
of political intrigues, compassed the death of the Koonwur, 
Peshora Singh, one of Runjeet’s reputed sons, and a man 

ossessing some influence over the minds of the Sikh soldiery. 
The Prince was murdered on his way from Attok to Lahore. 
The act was one which, though it had removed a dangerous 
rival, was too surely calculated to recoil upon the minister. The 
Kalsa troops seemed determined to have blood for blood, and 
Jowahir Singh was marked for destruction. Alarmed for his 
own safety, the minister resorted to the old trick of drawing off 
the troops from their schemes of murder at home, by preaching 
a crusade against the British. He seemed bent upon precipitat- 
ing a collision with the troops on the Indian side of the Sutlej. 
“ This determination,” writes the Governor-General to the 
Secret Committee, in October 1st, “was met by renewed remon- 
strances, and it would appear that Bhaee Ram had caused the 
news of the death of Peshora Singh to be reported to the troops, 
and that the party adverse to Jowahir Singh were acting with bold- 
ness and energy to defeat the desperate resolution of the minister ; 
the latter continuing to declare that he would gratify the Sikh 
army by leading them against the English, rather than die the 
death of a dog at Lahore.” This was an old threat, and not 
much to be regarded. The Governor-General saw clearly enough 
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that the storm was about to burst over Lahore, not over the 
British frontier. The hostile policy of the minister had been 
openly denounced in Durbar ; his recent acts had filled the sol- 
diery with bitter enmity against him; the Sikh force at the 
capital was too weak to undertake so important an expedition as 
that projected by Jowahir Singh, and was little likely to obey 
the bidding of one so unpopular as the Wuzeer. The result was 
precisely what the Governor-General anticipated. Instead of 
following Jowahir Singh to the banks of the Sutlej, the Sikh 
soldiery rose up against and slew him. He was sabred and shot 
on his elephant ; and all his principal adherents either slain, im- 
risoned, or compelled to fly from the fury of the insurgents. 
Lhe Ranee was permitted to carry off the mangled body of her 
brother, and four of the late minister’s wives were burned with 
the corpse, an immense concourse of spectators, including the 
Maharajah and the Queen mother, looking on amidst the wild- 
est confusion. ‘The victims, who are ever regarded as sacred, 
and considered, at such a time, to possess prophetic power, hav- 
ing been asked, at the funeral pile, to declare the future destinies 
of the Punjaub, replied, that during the year its independence 
would terminate—that “the Sikh sect would be conquered, the 
wives of the Sikh soldiery be widows, and the country be deso- 
late ; but that the Ranee and her son would live long and hap- 
pily, and the Maharajah continue to reign,’—a remarkable pro- 
phecy which seems to be in a fair way towards fulfilment. The 
troops had, by this time, taken the government into their own 
hands, and were administering affairs, under the designation of 
the Khalsa Punth. . They now formally announced to tlie differ- 
ent governors in the Punjaub, and also to the British vakeels, 
that they had put Jowahir Singh to death; and, at the same 
time, intimated, that no more letters would be addressed to the 
British agent, till the army had deliberated on their contents. 
“ They declared, however, that they desired peace; but that if 
troops marched from our stations to Loodhianah and Ferozepore, 
they would march too; if not, that each power should keep its 
own territory in peace.” No new Wuzeer was appointed. The 
Punchayuts of the army were the real rulers of the state; and in 
this condition they intended to remain, till after the Dusserah 
festival, when it was proposed to establish a new Government, 
acting under the representatives of the soldiery. 

The Dusserah, which is generally a momentous epoch, preg- 
nant with great events, passed over without the performance of 
any new tragedies. The Ranee, or queen-mother, was declared 
regent. Acting in the name of the Maharajah, she adminis- 
tered the affairs of the Government, consulting first one sirdar 
and then another, and exhibiting in her conduct a greater mea- 
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sure of personal energy, and far more propriety of demeanour, 
than her recent abandoned way of life—her indolence and licen- 
tiousness—seemed to promise. The Purdah no longer screened 
her from the gaze of men; she appeared openly in the presence 
of her soldiery, and exerted herself, but not with very great suc- 
cess, to allay the dissensions existing among themselves, and to 
bridle the licentious spirit which was ever moving them to rush 
upon the disciplined battalions of the British. There was one 
great obstacle in her way. The Lahore treasury was nearly 
exhausted ; and without treasure no Sikh ruler is ever more than 
a puppet. But there was money in Govindgurh; and to 
Govindgurh, accordingly, the Ranee, taking with her the infant 
Maharajah, repaired; and intrigued so successfully, that she 
obtained from the Killedar ten lakhs of rupees, which were paid 
down, and ten more, which were to have been paid, but that her 
absence from Lahore had given rise to new schemes of revolu- 
tion, and she was compelled to return immediately to the capital, 
where she arrived just in time to arrest a movement which was 
making in favour of an infant son of Shere Singh. The ten 
lakhs of rupees were handed over to the pay department, and, in 
due course, distributed to the troops; but their desires were not 
satisfied ; they still clamoured for more pay; and so vehement 
were their demands, and so loud their threats, that the Durbar, 
unable to pacify them by a distribution of further largesses, 
resorted to the old device of turning their thoughts into a new 
channel by instigating them to march down on the Sutlej, and 
help themselves to the treasures of the late chief, Soochait Singh, 
which had found their way to the British side of the river. A 
grand scheme of conquest was mapped out. In the language of 
the political agent, as contained in a letter dated November 20, 
“The army was to be divided into seven divisions, one to remain 
at Lahore, and the rest to proceed against Roopur, and our hills, 
Loodhianah, Hurreekee, Ferozepore, and Scinde, while one was 
to proceed to Peshawer, and a force under Rajah Golab Singh 
was to be sent to Attock. Each division was to be of 8,000 to 
12,000 men against Ferozepore,* under Shaw Singh, Attare- 
wakah, whose estates adjoin the place against which it was to act. 
Against Hurreekee is to go Rajah Lal Singh; against Lood- 
hianah, Sirdar Tej Singh, the new commander-in-chief; and 
against Roopur, a brother of Sena (Lena) Singh Majeetea. The 


* Thus printed in the Parliamentary papers. The obvious meaning is, “ Each 
division was to be of 8,000 to 12,000 men—that against Ferozepore under Shaw 
Singh,” &e. &e. These papers are throughout very carelessly printed. Many of 
the names are sadly disfigured ; and the Oriental words, occasionally used in the 
letters and dispatches, converted into unmeaning combinations of letters. 
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force under Shaw Singh is to be 4,000 horse, and two brigades 
of infantry with guns; under Rajah Lal Singh, 4,500 horse, and 
two infantry brigades; under Sirdar Tej Singh, four brigades of 
infantry, (one of them irregulars, and one new levies,) and 1000 
horse,” &c. &c. And whilst all these mighty expeditions were 
being planned, the regular troops were “ discussing the pro- 
priety of murdering Rajah Lal Singh and Sirdar Tej Singh, and 
sending for Golab Singh to lead them. The two chiefs menaced,” 
adds Major Broadfoot, “look for escape to exciting enthusiasm 
against the English. This may delay or precipitate invasion.” 

The plan of” invasion thus mapped out was committed to 
writing on the night of the 17th of one On the follow- 
ing day, there was great commotion at Lahore. The astrologers 
had oracularly pronounced that 11 a.m. would be a propitious 
hour for the commencement of the expedition ; but the hour had 
passed over, and not a chief had moved from his house. The 
delegates of the army flocked to the Durbar, and demanded the 
reason of this backwardness in so important a conjuncture. The 
Ranee came forward, and endeavoured to pacify them, alleging 
that as the propitious hour had passed, they must wait until the 
astrologers end another. Accordingly, the court astrologer was 
sent for, and compelled, in no very enviable state of mind, to 
refer again to his almanacs; and, after spending two hours in 
search of the important information for which the troops were so 
clamorous, declared, at the risk of his life, that the 28th of 
November would be a propitious day. This did not please the 
troops, ‘ eager for the affray,’ and the sage was again sent back 
to his tables. Having gained wisdom from experience, he pro- 
nounced an earlier day, (the 20th,) as also a lucky one, and 
though this did not altogether satisfy them, he escaped with his 
head upon his shoulders. 

Still there seemed to be much talking and little doing. The 
soldiers complained that the Sirdars would not lead them; and 
the Sirdars complained that the soldiers would not follow them. 
The troops, although clamorous for an immediate march, were 
dispersing, in large numbers, towards their own homes ; and the 
chiefs were reproaching and advising each other, now valiant and 
now timorous, fearful of the British soldiery, but more fearful of 
their own. Lal Singh declared himself ready for a march, but 
he was told that he had never seen war of any kind, and knew 
nothing of war with the English. “ Send on the regular troops,” 
it was added ; “ we will join rapidly when the war begins. Tej 
Singh is a wise man ; let him go first.” 

The wisdom of going first against the English bayonets is not 
very patent to the understanding of men in this part of the world ; 
nor, seemingly, was it much better understood at Lahore. No 
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one seemed much inclined to “ go first.” The propitious day of 
the astrologers passed ; the entire month of November passed— 
and still the Sikh sirdars, and the Sikh soldiery, were only talk- 
ing about the passage of the Sutlej. The Ranee was indignant. 
. Every body,” she exclaimed, “talks about conquering Feroze- 

ore; but nobody advances.” The army, on the other hand, 
Soiled suspiciously at the Ranee. They seemed to think that she 
was desirous of pushing them on to their destruction; and ob- 
viously had no great desire to test the temper of our British 
bayonets. Still, preparations were making for an advance; and 
all parties, whatever their dissensions at home, seemed linked 
together by one common feeling of enmity against the Sirkar 
Company, and one common desire to grasp the treasures supposed 
to be accumulated on our side of the river. 

And so the month of November wore away.—In the mean- 
while the Governor-General of India had ascended the Ganges 
and proceeded to Umballah. On the 24th of October he had 
written from Agra, a confidential letter to the commander-in- 
chief, stating, that although he “did not anticipate the probabi- 
lity of any emergencies arising which could require the army 
under his Excellency’s orders to take the field,” he had, never- 
theless “deemed it advisable to be prepared with the means of 
movement to the extent of seven troops of horse artillery, six 
companies of foot artillery, four light-field batteries, two regi- 
ments of dragoons, three regiments of light cavalry, five regiments 
of European infantry, thirteen regiments of Native infantry, six 
— of sappers and miners, and two regiments of irregular 
cavalry.” A formidable force, it must be acknowledged, and 
one which, at that time, there appeared but little likelihood of 
being called into action. But soon after the Governor-general 

uitted Delhi, the aspect of affairs became more threatening. 

n the 22d of November, he received an official communication 
from the political agent, stating, that the Sikh army had declared 
their intention of marching down upon the frontier, “ with the 
avowed purpose of invading the British territories.” The Sikhs 
had too often declared their intentions to pay hostile visits to Fe- 
rozepore and Loodhianah, for the present declarations to create 
any very great alarm. Preparations had been made, propor- 
tionate at least to the probabilities of such an event, but the Go- 
vernor-General wisely determined to do no more, lest any seem- 
ingly offensive movements on our side of the Sutlej should preci- 
a the collision, which he was so desirous to avoid. At Um- 

allah he met the commander-in-chief, and after a full and satis- 
factory consultation with his Excellency, taking into considera- 
tion the improbability of the Sikh army crossing the Sutlej, 
determined that no movement should be made towards the river 
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by the forces from Umballah and Meerut; and postponed for 
further consideration any change in the distribution of troops.” 
The commander-in-chief concurred in opinion with the Gover- 
nor-General. He also considered that no forward movement was 
required. ‘There was, indeed, little reason to believe that the 
Sikhs would take the initiative ; and when the Governor-General 
in his letter of the 2d of December, to the Secret Committee, 
wrote, “my conviction is strong that the Sikh army will be de- 
terred from acts of aggression on account of the state of our mili- 
tary preparations,” he only expressed an opinion entertained by 
every competent authority on our side of the Sutlej. In this 
same letter he further wrote :— 


‘* My views and measures will be anxiously directed to avoid a re- 
course to arms, as long as it may be possible. On this point my de- 
termination is fixed. At the same time, it is very apparent from the 
general aspect of affairs, that the period is fast approaching, when 
further changes will take place at Lahore, and that the weak Govern- 
ment of the Regent will be subverted by the violence of the troops, 
instigated by the intrigues of the party favourable to the Rajah Golab 
Singh. Up to the present hour, no act of open hostility has been 
committed. I shall not consider the march of the Sikh troops in hos- 
tile array towards the banks of the Sutlej, as a cause justifying hosti- 
lities, if no actual violation of our frontier should occur. The same 
privilege which we take to adopt precautionary measures on our side, 
must be conceded to them. Every forbearance shall be shown to a 
weak Government struggling for assistance against its own soldiers, 
in a state of successful mutiny.” 


It is refreshing to read such passages as these in the despatches 
of a Governor-General. Our oriental statesmen are not wont to 
be so forbearing and so candid. The rule is, to assume the right 
of doing anything ourselves, and to concede to others the right 
of doing nothing. We see pretexts for hostilities in the conduct 
of our neighbours, when many degrees less offensive than our 
own. We think it very proper to do, what we can by no means 
consent to suffer. Our political catechism seems to inculcate the 
duty of doing to others as we would not they should do unto us. 

But forbearance must have its limits. It was plainly no part 
of Sir Henry Hardinge’s duty to permit the Lahore Government 
not only to allow, but to instigate the Sikh soldiery to march 
down upon the frontier for the purpose of invading Hindostan. 
A letter of remonstrance was, therefore, despatched through the 
Lahore Vakeel ; and no answer having been received, the Poli- 
tical Agent distinctly informed this functionary, that “ the Go- 
vernor-General could not permit the Lahore Government to 
trifle with him in a matter of such serious importance; that posi- 
tive information had been received of the Lahore army having 
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left the capital towards the frontier, avowedly with hostile inten- 
tions towards the British Government, to which course they had 
been instigated by the express and repeated orders of the Ranee 
and the chiefs, and that the Governor-General expected to re- 
ceive, without further delay, an answer to the Political Agent’s 
written remonstrance.” 

Nothing having resulted from this interview, the Political 
Agent, acting under instructions from the Governor-General, ad- 
dressed a stringent letter to the Lahore Vakeel, stating that the 
tacit refusal of the Durbar to render an explanation of the offen- 
sive conduct complained of by the British Government, could 
not but be regarded in a most unfriendly light—that the act of 
discourtesy, indeed, was such, that so long as it was persevered 
in, the British Government could not recognize the presence of 
the Lahore Vakeel. This letter was immediately forwarded to 
Lahore, and the Vakeel quitted the British camp. But still, the 
Governor-General, consistent in his forbearance, determined, be- 
fore ordering any new military movements, to allow full time for 
a reply to his last remonstrance, to be received from Lahore. 
It was forwarded on the 3d of December. On the 4th, Sir 
Henry Hardinge, in a letter to the Secret Committee detailing 
his proceedings since the date of his previous letter, wrote 





“ This morning news up to the Ist inst. has been received; the Ra- 
nee and Sirdars are becoming more and more urgent, that the army 
should advance to the frontier, believing, thht in the present posture 
of affairs, the only hope of saving ther lives and prolonging their 
power, is to be found in bringing about collision with the British 
forces. The Sikh army moves with evident reluctance, and is calling 
for Golab Singh, who is collecting forces at Jumboo, and is watching 
the progress of events. My own impression remains unaltered. Ido 
not expect that the troops will come as far as the banks of the Sutlej, 
or that any positive act of aggression will be committed ; but itis evi- 
dent that the Ranee and chiefs are, for their own preservation, endea- 
vouring to raise a storm, which, when raised, they will be powerless 
either to direct or allay.” 


At the same time he stated, that if the reply from the nominal 
Government of Lahore should prove hostile, he would lose no 
time in moving up the troops at the more remote stations, to the 
support of the advanced positions on the immediate banks of the 
Sutlej. 

On the 6th of December, the Governor-General quitted Um- 
ballah, in progress to Loodhianah. No answer to his remon- 
strances had been received from the Lahore Durbar ; but he still 
laboured under the conviction that no act of open aggression 
would be committed by the Sikh soldiery. “In common,” he 
wrote, “ with the most experienced officers of the Indian Govern- 
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ment, I was not of opinion that the Sikh army would cross the 
Sutlej with its infantry and artillery.” But, two days later, as he 
advanced towards the frontier, more certain intelligence of the 
state of affairs at Lahore reached the Governor-General—aintelli- 
gence of the equipment of a large Sikh force for active service, 
calculated to excite reasonable apprehensions in the breast of a 
man not prone to idle alarm. On this, Sir Henry Hardinge or- 
dered the commander-in-chief to move up the troops from Um- 
ballah and Meerut towards the Sutlej. Still considerable uncer- 
tainty prevailed. On the evening of the 9th, Captain Nicolson, 
assistant to the Political Agent, and a man of great ability and 
energy of character, reported that a portion of the Sikh army 
had approached within three miles of the river. “ On the other 
hand, Ts information received by Major Broadfoot on that day, 
from Lahore, was not of a character to make it probable that any 
Sikh movement on a large scale was meditated. On the 10th, 
no intelligence was received from Lahore, confirmatory of Cap- 
tain Nicolson’s report, and the usual opinion continued to prevail, 
that the Sikh army would not cross the Sutlej.” On this day, 
the main body of the British troops commenced their march from 
Umballah. This force consisted of 7500 men of all arms. At 
the same time another force of 5000 men was set in motion from 
Loodhianah. 

On the 13th of December the Governor-General received posi- 
tive information to the effect that the Sikh army had crossed the 
Sutlej, and was mustering, in great force, on the left bank of the 
river. Immediately on the receipt of this intelligence, he issued 
a proclamation, setting forth that in spite of the forbearance 
shown by the British Government towards the Lahore Durbar, 
“ from consideration to the helpless state of the infant Maharajah 
Dulleep Singh,” the repeated remonstrances of the Governor- 
General had been disregarded, and a hostile army actually 
equipped at Lahore, for the avowed: purpose of invading the 

ossessions of the British on the left bank of the Sutlej. “ The 
Rich army has now,” continues the proclamation, “ without a 
shadow of provocation, invaded the British territories. The 
Governor-General must, therefore, take measures for effectually 
protecting the British provinces, for vindicating the authority of 
the British Government, and for punishing the violators of trea- 
ties, and the disturbers of the public peace.” War was thus for- 
mally declared. The main edly of the British troops were 
making forced marches towards that point of the frontier at 
which the Sikh invaders were concentrating in great force. A 
collision had now become inevitable. It only remained for the 
commander-in-chief to fight his battles after the must approved 
fashion—to repel the invaders at the point of the bayonet. No- 
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thing more could be done by the forbearing statesman to prevent 
the effusion of blood. To British generalship, and British courage, 
it was left now to do the rest. 

And here we may pause to demand for the statesman, ere we 
see him in the character of a military commander, the tribute 
due to his forbearance. We are well aware that this forbearance 
has been scarcely more appreciated by the British community 
than by the Sikh army and the Lahore Durbar. We have given, 
in the preceding pages, a succinct narrative of events antecedent 
to the unexpected irruption of the Sikhs into the provinces of 
Hindostan; and the reader who has followed us thus far, cannot 
have failed to trace, throughout the political conduct of the 
Governor-General, a steady consistent desire to preserve peace, 
so long as peace could be preserved without a forfeiture of the 
honour, or an endangerment of the safety of the British power 
in the east, pervading his every measure. He knew that nothing 
could be easier than to precipitate a collision with the Sikhs. 
The veriest bungler could have achieved this, in any month of 
the year, with the smallest possible exertion of the brain—the 
least possible expenditure of political sagacity. To have brought 
matters to a crisis, on the dragooning system; to have made 
sure of a few pitched battles, ending in the annexation of the 
Punjaub to the British possessions in the east, would have cost 
the Governor-General very little trouble, and insured him a good 
deal of worldly renown. There was, indeed, every inducement 
to a vain or unprincipled man to enter upon the conquest of the 
Punjaub. A man of much less experience and much less genius 
than Sir Henry Hardinge might have felt himself perfectly com- 
petent, after a month or two spent in India, to plunge into a war 
with the Sikhs—to cross the Sutlej, to march upon Lahore, to 
fix his head-quarters in the Summum- Boor), to rifle the treasures, 
if any remained, of Govind-ghur, and to carry off the “ moun- 
tain-of-light.”* A vain ér an unprincipled man, we say, would 
have been tempted to follow so attractive a course—but Sir Henry 
Hardinge was neither vain nor unprincipled. An old and dis- 
tinguished soldier—one who had earned for himself a high repu- 
tation on the great theatre of European warfare—he was not one 
likely to shrink from an appeal to arms, when duty called him 
to resort to this last alternative, were the opposing force the most 
formidable ever brought into the field, in one hemisphere or the 
other. He was not one whose policy was likely to be marked by 
a weak and timorous line of conduct. As it requires much less 
ability to make war than to preserve peace, so also does the pre- 








* The celebrated K oh-i-noor diamond, stolen by Runject Singh from Shah Soojah, 
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servation of peace often demand a greater amount of courage 
than the declaration of war. Sir Henry Hardinge might easily 
have found, had he been anxious to find one, a pretext for the inva- 
sion ofthe Punjaub. He might easily have found a just cause, 
as causes go, for war. He might even have concerted measures 
having a tendency to give to a war of his own making, all the 
appearance of a war of defence. The war would have been 
popular among those classes of the Anglo-Indian community, 
whose opinions are looked upon as public opinion, because the 
voice of the real public of India, if articulate, is little understood. 
He himself had every thing to gain by such a war—titles, dis- 
tinctions, and, if he took the field as a military commander, 
wealth in the shape of prize-money. To the adoption of an 
opposite course there could have been no selfish inducements. 

ven the displeasure of the Home Government would not have 
been incurred—although their declared opinions were strongly 
in favour of peace—because he might, as we have said, easily 
have given to the war, in the first instance, all the appearance of 
a defensive operation. The war-maker is sure of popular 
applause. His proceedings are ever intelligible to the multitude ; 
whilst nothing is so little understood, nothing so little appreciated 
as forbearance. Few look far enough beneath the surface to 
attain to a right understanding of the immense advantages of 
peace. Few ever trouble themselves to consider the nature of 
the obligations which a statesman takes upon himself, when he 
assumes the government of India. The conquest of a country 
is one thing—a thing very intelligible to the dullest understand- 
ing; the government of a country is another thing—a matter 
which quick as well as dull understandings concern themselves 
very little about. It is too much the fashion to judge a Gover- 
nor-General of India as though he were sent out to conquer, and 
not to rule. 

And yet nothing is, in reality, more simple—nothing more 
easy of comprehension than the immense advantages of peace, 
and the strong obligation imposed upon every Governor-General 
to exert himself to the utmost to preserve it. If we were to 
attempt anything like an elaborate exposition of such obvious 
truisms we should be overwhelmed with a sense of the absurdity 
of the proceeding. But the most obvious truths are often over- 
looked, because there is a defect in the public vision—something 
wrong in the public understanding. The eye is dazzled by 
glitter; the ear is stunned by noise; and that which is neither ° 
glittering nor stunning is often neither seen nor heard. When 
it is reported in the public prints that the Sikhs are blustering 
and bullying at Lahore—equipping an army, and talking for the 
hundredth time of invading | indostan—the newspaper reader 
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involuntarily exclaims, “ The dogs! we must go at them; surely 
now is the time for war.” But when he reads in the public 
prints, such passages as the following—we quote from a journal 
which even as we write is laid upon our table—he takes no heed 
of their immense significance :—“ On account of the great ex- 
penses of the war (with the Sikhs,) an order from the Supreme 
Government has forbidden the commencement of any new public 
works, and it is expected that another, suspending those ft we 
in progress, will soon succeed to it. The Court of Directors had 
previously authorised an annual outlay of £40,000 on the great 
trunk roads of the (Madras) Presidency.”* This is no new story. 
It is, indeed, a very old one. Public works of utility always 
are suspended, when the Indian Government is engaged in any 
extensive military operations. There is no time—there is no 
money for the internal improvement of the gigantic territories 
already under our rule; and the people of India must suffer, 
that the soldiers of Great Britain may fight. Few, alas! ever 
reflect that to the people of India the first consideration is due. 
They are generally the last, whose claims are regarded. A few 
fertile provinces are drained of their wealth, that an expensive 
war beyond the frontier may be prosecuted. The treasury of 
India is exhausted ; the minds of the governing body are occu- 
pied ; their time is consumed, in preparations for war. All be- 
neficent schemes for the development of the resources of the 
country—the education of the people—the protection of their 
lives and property—the furtherance of their commerce—every 
measure, indeed, for the advancement of their social happiness, 
the improvement of their political condition, must be for a while 
suspended. Instead of digging canals we must cast cannon ; 
instead of framing beneficent laws we must send forth martial 
manifestos ; in place of new roads we must have new regiments ; 
hospitals and colleges are wanted, and we erect barracks in their 
room. ‘Thus has it ever been—thus we fear is it destined to be. 
There is ever and anon a brief prospect of peace; and the coun- 
try seems to be about to recover from the severe shock it has re- 
ceived, during years of foreign war, attended with an enormous 
sacrifice of lite and treasure, perhaps of national reputation ; but 
disappointment follows disappointment; the red war-clouds are 
again seen rising from the horizon, and whilst we are congratu- 
lating ourselves on the peaceful serenity of the summer’s sky, the 
wintry storm bursts over our heads. ' 
Every war is a disaster. What should we say of the military 








‘ — correspondence of the Morning Herald. Morning Herald, March 
7, 1846. 
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commander, who wilfully sacrificed a detachment, by marching 
them into a river, or into a defile bristling with the bayonets of 
an overwhelming host; or, who seeing that some such danger 
threatened their destruction, took no thought for their preserva- 
tion? But what is such a disaster in comparison with the im- 
mense evil which results from the prosecution of the most suc- 
cessful war—what the loss of life—what the loss of treasure— 
what the injury inflicted on those whose welfare it is the first 
duty of the British Government to regard? We have often lis- 
tened to the observations which our wars beyond the frontier 
have elicited from intelligent natives of India. ‘ What,” say 
they, “ are your wars in Affghanistan and Sindh to us? What do 
we want with the Punjaub? It is nothing to us whether Dost 
Mahomed or Shah-Soojah rules at Cabul; we care nothing 
about what you call the treachery of the Talpoor Ameers ; we 
do not desire to see the Punjaub annexed to Hindostan. What 
have we to gain by the enlargement of your empire that you 
should make us pay the expenses of the war? The less you ex- 
tend it the better for us.” And, unquestionably, they are right. 
Our empire in the east is already so large that it is in vain to 
hope, under the present system, to see any part of it well go- 
verned. To extend our empire is only to increase the certainty 
of bad government. There may be differences of opinion as to 
whether the Sutlej or the Indus be the better limit to our pos- 
sessions ; but it is incontrovertible that we could not hit upon a 
worse scheme for the better government of our Indian empire 
than the further extension of its boundaries. 

We cannot be far wrong, when we assert that some such con- 
siderations as these—considerations, the justice of which were 
recognized by the Supreme Council of India, by the Court of 
Directors, and by her Majesty’s Government—were operative in 
the mind of the Governor-General when he determined to abstain 
from the prosecution of measures calculated, by rousing the fears 
of the Sikh Government or the Sikh soldiery, to precipitate a 
collision with the restless power on the other side of the Sutlej. 
Whatever may have been the inclinations of the soldier, the wis- 
dom of the Statesman decreed the preservation of peace, so long 
as honourable peace was possible. The high-principled Chris- 
tian Governor recognized the duty of forbearance; and, with 
outward consistency, acted up to this inward recognition. When 
the time came—when forbearance had ceased to be a virtue, he 
exhibited, in his own personal conduct, an example of heroism 
than which the annals of Greece and Rome in their most heroic 
days record few instances more striking and more touching. 

We are ignorant of nothing that has been —— that 
has been written, “on the other side ;” and we are in no degree 
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anxious to evade the question which the war-party have raised. 
We are aware it has been said that the Governor-General erred 
greatly in allowing the Sikhs to gain an advantage over him, by 
not being prepared to frustrate the very first efforts of the invad- 
ers. It is said that the Governor-General ought to have posted 
a stronger force on the immediate frontier of the Punjaub—that 
when the Sikh army actually carried out their long-standing 
threats of crossing the Sutlej, the main-body of his disposable 
troops ought not to have been at such a distance from the river. 
It is alleged that when the head-quarters of the British army be- 
gan its march towards the Sutlej it ought already to have been 
there, ready to resist the invaders on the first intimation of their 
intention to violate the integrity of our frontier. When the 
Sikh army began to cross the river, the bulk of our troops were 
at Umballah; they ought, it is said, to have been at Feroze- 
pore. 

Now it is possible that, in a merely military point of view, 
there may be some weight in these objections. Indeed, it does 
not require any great amount of military experience or sagacity 
to perceive that, when a battle is to be fought, the less advan- 
tage you give the enemy, at the outset, the better. We question 
whether Sir Henry Hardinge required to be informed upon this 
point, by what has been well called the crew of “ club-room 
and omnibus military critics.” But we are anxious that the 
real position of the Governor-General should be clearly under- 
stood. He is not a mere military commander sent to India, for 
the purpose of fighting battles and killing as many of the enemy 
as he can, with the smallest possible loss on his own side. If 
Sir Henry Hardinge had had nothing to do but to fight a bat- 
tle, we have no doubt that the battle would have been fought in 
a manner calculated to give immense satisfaction to those who 
cavil at him most loudly. But it happened, that though he was an 
old general, he was—and he never lost sight of the important fact 
—Governor-General of India; and as Governor-General of 
India he believed that he could do something still better than 
fight a battle and win it. He believed that he could preserve 
peace. 

There are two ways of regarding this present question. Like 
most others, it has a right side and a wrong side, of different 
texture and different aspect. As long as one party looks at one 
side and another at another, it is impossible that the two should 
entertain concordant opinions of its merits. Now we cannot 
help thinking that the majority of disputants have looked at the 
wrong side of the question. The question is, not whether, pre- 
suming a war with the Sikhs to have been an inevitable occur- 
rence, the Governor-General had so disposed his troops as to 
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enter upon it with the greatest possible advantage on his side, 
and to prosecute it, to its termination, with the greatest success. 
Had it been merely a war-question—a question as to the best 
means of prosecuting an inevitable war, we have little doubt 
that the main body of the British troops would, at the com- 
mencement of last December, have been posted on the very 
banks of the Sutlej. But this was not the question. Sir Henry 
Hardinge had not to decide between two forms of war, but, as 
far as human sagacity could penetrate the future, between peace 
and war. He believed that it was desirable to preserve peace, 
and he adopted measures best calculated to ensure its preserva- 
tion. He believed that by keeping the main body of his army 
at Umballah he would have been able to preserve peace, whilst, 
on the cther hand, he was of opinion that a forward movement 
would have had an inevitable tendency to precipitate the very 
collision which he was so anxious to avoid. To have advanced 
the head-quarters of the army to Ferozepore, or the immediate 
sitions of Ferozepore, would have had all the appear- 
ance of an offensive movement; and, as the Governor-General 
had wisely determined not to provoke a war, he abstained from 
the adoption of a measure which would have surely resulted in 
the frustration of those pacific intentions which have so honour- 
ably distinguished his entire policy towards the Punjaub. 
It is true that his forbearance had not the desired and the ex- 
ected effect; and men, wise after the event, argue as though it 
cel from the first been well understood that such a course 
must result in failure. But in India, all who had enjoyed the 
best opportunities of becoming acquainted with the national cha- 
racter of the Sikhs, who were most familiar with their recent 
history, with the temper of the army and politics of the Durbar, 
entertained a well-grounded opinion that the question of war or 
no war was to be decided by ourselves and not by our neigh- 
bours. The irruption of the Sikhs into the British provinces 
took all India by surprise. The experienced officers by whom 
the Governor-General was surrounded—the conductors of the 
Indian Journals, whose opinions were based upon information 
derived from competent parties, European and Native, on both 
sides of the Sutlej—the more intelligent portion of Anglo-Indian 
society, including the army whose wishes could not farther the 
thought of the probability of a Sikh invasion—all were firmly 
rooted in the conviction that the Preetorian bands who had so 
long over-awed the Lahore Durbar, and who had for years past 
been talking about the invasion of Hindostan, would never dare 
to put their braggart threats into execution. The Governor- 
General himself, who neglected no means within his reach of 
obtaining correct information, and whose own sagacity confirm- 
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ed the impressions which the representations of his advisers 
were calculated to produce, remained firm in this conviction, that 
the Sikhs would not take the initiative. In October, after the 
death of Jowahir Singh, he wrote to the Secret Committee :— 
“The disposition of the chiefs appears evidently to be, to main- 
tain, as far as possible, the former relations with us, and to make 
atonement for the unfriendly acts of the late Jowahir Singh, 
whilst the soldiery, the openly avowed administrators of the 
government, though they talk largely of their intentions with 
regard to our army, show stig by their acts, they are fully 
aware that any attempt to force hostile measures upon us, must 
be an act which would at once seal their own destruction.” 
Later in the same month he wrote to the Commander-in- 
Chief :—“ In the present state of our relations with the Lahore 
Government, your Excellency is aware that I do not anticipate 
the probability of any emergencies arising which can require the 
army under your Excellency’s orders to take the field this 
autumn.” Early in December, he wrote to the Secret Com- 
mittee :—“ My conviction is strong that the Sikh army will be 
deterred from acts of aggression on account of the state of our 
military preparations ;” and in the same letter he says :-—“ His 
Excellency (the Commander-in-Chief) coincides with me that no 
forward movement is required.” And again, a day or two after- 
wards, he wrote to the Secret Committee :—“* My own impres- 
sion remains unaltered. I do not expect that the troops will 
come as far as the banks of the Sutlej, or that any positive act 
of aggression will be committed.” And after the storm had 
burst, and two great battles had been fought, he wrote again, 
referring to the state of affairs prior to the collision :— 

“In common with the most experienced officers of the Indian 
Government, I was not of opinion that the Sikh army would cross the 
Sutlej, with its infantry and artillery. I considered it probable that 
some acts of aggression would be committed by parties of plunderers, 
for the purpose of compelling the British Government to interfere, to 
which course the Sikh chiefs knew I was most averse; but I con- 
curred with the Commander-in-Chief, and the chief secretary to 
Government, as well as with my political agent, Major Broadfoot, 
that offensive operations on a large scale would not be resorted to.” 

And all this was no mere speculation—no mere conjectural 
estimate of the temper of the Sikh army, and the probable out- 
turn of events; but an opinion based upon past experience— 
upon a practical acquaintance, of long standing, with their cha- 
racter as evidenced in their actions. The history of the Sikh 
army during the few preceding years was full of most signifi- 
cant proofs of their willingness to talk, and their unwillingness 
to do; and it would have been most unreasonable to have look- 
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ed, at any particular moment, for a practical refutation of opi- 
nions we upon an intimate experience of years. There was 
nothing to warrant the belief that the Sikhs would cross the 
Sutlej; and no one in India believed that they would. 

The whole case, as between the Governor-General and his 
assailants, may be thus briefly stated. It was desirable, above 
all things, to preserve peace. There was nothing to warrant the 
supposition that peace could not be preserved. ‘To have posted 
a large army, sufficient to prevent the Sikhs from crossing the 
river at any point,* on the immediate banks of the Sutlej, would 
have provoked the collision which it was so desirable to avoid. 
Therefore Sir Henry Hardinge did not move up the main body 
of his disposable troops to the immediate banks of the Sutlej. In 
other words, he did not, to avert an evil which there was no just 
cause to anticipate, bring down upon himself another of far 
greater magnitude, as certain and as present as the other was 
— and remote. 

he argument is not affected by the fact that the Sikhs, con- 
trary to the expectations of all who had the best opportunities of 
forming correct opinions, did, in a paroxysm of audacity for which 
they have paid dearly, venture to cross the river. The question 
to be considered is, whether there was any just cause to antici- 
pate such an event, and whether the Governor-General’s pre- 
cautions were not at least proportionate to the chances of such an 
occurrence? We think that we have sufiiciently shown that 
they were. 

But the Sikhs really crossed the Sutlej—quos Deus vult per- 
dere prius dementat—and then there was no time to be lost. ‘The 
British forces at Umballah and Loodhianah—the former con- 
sisting of 7,500 men, with thirty-six guns, and the latter of 5,000 
men with twelve guns, were immediately set in motion towards 
Ferozepore, which was occupied by General Littler, and which 
was the first point threatened by the enemy. On the 18th 
of December, the entire body of our disposable troops, with 
the exception of two European and two native regiments, had 
reached Moodkhee, a village twenty miles from Ferozepore. 

Our troops were weary and faint. They had accomplished, 


* It is here presumed, arqumenti causé, that such a disposition of our troops 
would have been possible. This is a great concession, for the fact is, that the fron- 
tier could scarcely have been effectively defended, if all the disposable troops had 
been actually posted on the river. On the 20th of November, the Political Agent, 
Major Broadfoot, wrote to the Chief Secretary :—“It appears to me that the 
frontier is too long to be defensible in all points by any force we can move ; that 
our two posts on the frontier are strong enough to maintain themselves till re- 
lieved ; and that to attempt reinforcements, therefore, in anticipation of those of 
the Sikhs, would be useless as protecting the open country.” 
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since the morning, a distance of twenty-one miles, and had been 
sorely distressed by a scarcity of water along the whole line of 
march. They had come up to their encamping ground, and 
were cooking their dinners, when intelligence was brought to 
the Commander-in-Chief that the Sikh army was in full ‘march 
upon Moodkee, determined to intercept the movements of the 
British troops on their way to the relief’ of Ferozepore. 

The Sikhs, consisting of some fifty thousand men, had en- 
trenched themselves at ‘Ferozshah—a village distant some ten 
miles from Ferozepore. The latter place they had invested, but 
spared. It cannot be questioned, that had they possessed the 
inclination, they might have annihilated the garrison under Sir 
John Littler. It has been said that they w ould not condescend 
to pounce upon such small game; but were resolute to give bat- 
tle, in the first instance, to ‘the main body of the British troops. 
Whatever may have been the cause of their forbearance, it was 
a most providential circumstance ; for the Sikh army might lite- 
rally have overwhelmed the garrison of Ferozepore. As it was, 
having invested that place and entrenched themselves at Feroz- 
shah, they sent forward a strong force to intercept the advance 
of the British army under Sir Hugh Gough. 

The two hostile forces met at Moodkhee. The country, des- 
tined to be the scene of the first collision between the British 
and the Sikh armies, is a dead flat, bristling with thick jungle- 
patches, and dotted here and there with hillocks of sand—natural 
advantages by which the enemy did not fail largely to profit. 
Screened, in a great measure, by these ready-made defences, 
the Sikh army took up their position, and the British prepared 
to attack them. MHastily called to arms, and still greatly ex- 
hausted by the fatigue and privation of the early part of the day, 
all outward circumstances were against our gallant troops ; but 
their inward qualities— their indomitable courage, their noble pa- 
tience, their steady discipline, triumphed over every obstacle. 
They went straight at the enemy, in the face of a galling fire 
from a well- -planted, well-served battery of forty guns. The 
shades of ev ening were gathering around them; the brief twi- 
light of the East soon merged into the darkness of night, increas- 
ing the difficulty of our operations. Every branch ‘of our army 
exerted itself with unflagging energy and with signal success. 
That which was so well commenced by the artillery and cavalry, 
was nobly compieted by the infantry at the point of the bayonet. 
The Sikh army was driven from position to position, leaving 
vast numbers dead on the field. Seventeen pieces of or dnance 
fell into our hands; and the victory, though dearly purchased, 
was ours. “ Night,” wrote the C ommander-in-Chief, in his ofti- 
cial despatch, “ only saved the enemy from worse disasters, for 
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this stout conflict was maintained during an hour and a-half of 
dim star-light amid a cloud of dust from the sandy plain, which 
still more obscured every object.” 

And then there was a brief lull; for a day or two the invad- 
ers and the invaded rested on their arms, It was a sorrowful 
interval. Sad the duty of burying the dead. On the 21st “a 
cloud of dust” was seen to the left of the British position, which 
had by this time been moved forward towards Ferozshah, and 
presently Sir John Littler’s division—the old garrison of Feroze- 
pore—was discovered in full march towards the camp of the 
Commander-in-Chief. The much-desired junction formed, ar- 
rangements were made to attack the entrenched camp of the 
enemy—a formidable and extensive parallelogram, a mile in 
length, and half-a-mile in breadth. Against one of the faces of 
this parallelogram moved the whole British force. The right- 
wing was commanded by Sir Hugh Gough; the left by Sir 
Henry Hardinge, who had offered his services to the Com- 
mander-in-chiet,*—an offer which was right willingly accepted. 
Here, as at Moodkhee, the sturdy, stubborn gallantry of the Bri- 
tish army—soldiers and sepoys emulating each other in deeds of 
heroic bravery—carried every thing before it. The Sikh forces 
greatly outnumbered the British. Their ordnance was far supe- 





* A circumstance which has given rise to considerable discussion—In our opi- 
nion, the case is one which admits of no reasonable question, As a mere matter 
of feeling, we may admire the gallantry of the Governor-General. Nothing was 
more natural than that an old soldier should desire to take a part, as a military 
commander, in the campaign. But it is not a question of feeling. The Governor- 
General of India ought not to have gratified the desires of the old soldier. It is 
true that Providence watched over him, and that he was, almost miraculously, pre- 
served ; but had he fallen, and almost the entire staff, which surrounded him, was 
destroyed, it is impossible to calculate the amount of evil which might have re- 
sulted from such an accident. The country had more need of his services as a 
statesman, than asa general-officer, in that conjuncture. Had the Governor-Gene- 
ral perished on the field of battle it would have been an enormous calamity. Not 
only would it have increased the confidence of the enemy and have been consider- 
ed, throughout India and the neighbouring countries, almost in the light of a vic- 
tory achieved by the Sikhs, (for all people, in an imperfect state of civilization, at- 
tach an undue importance to the fall of the leader of an expedition, and consider 
such an event almost tantamount to a defeat—of which, indeed it is generally the 
precursor, so great is the panic it excites ;) but the utmost embarrassment must 
have resulted from the removal from the scene of action of the political head of 
affairs, to whom the chiefs of the army looked for guidance and direction. Had 
the Governor-General fallen there would have been no responsible ruler on the 
frontier to carry on the political negociations, which ever follow our military ope- 
rations, and which often present far greater difficulties than the overthrow of a 
presumptuous enemy in the field. It would be difficult to calculate the amount of 
embarrassment and confusion which might have arisen from the death, at such a 
time, of the Governor-General. We might safely hazard the opinion, that had 
such a misfortune occurred, the war would not so soon have been brought toa 
happy termination. 
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rior in weight, containing nearly double the number of pieces, 
all well posted i in battery. Their infantry were planted behind 
breast-works. The ground upon which our troops operated was 
cut up with jungle. Everything was in favour of the enemy. 
As our battalions advanced, a tremendous cannonade from the 
Sikh guns saluted their front; but still they pushed on in the 
face of this deadly fire. Our horse-artillery guns, of small calibre, 
brought rapidly into action, and served with admirable ste: dines 
and unfailing spirit, poured in their destructive rounds of grape 
and canister, but could not silence the heavy batteries of the 
enemy. Then the infantry came up boldly to the charge; passed 
the formidable Sikh entrenchments ; threw themselves upon the 
well-served guns; and, with desperate resolution, carried many 
of the batteries, which had done such deadly execution. The 
Sikh infantry planted thickly behind the guns, here poured in 
a murderous fire of musketry ; ; and fierce the conflict raged till 
night-fall. Darkness descended upon the contending armies ; 
and mixed up within the entrenchments of the enemy, the Bri- 
tish and Sikh troops intermingled passed that memor: able night. 
Night brought with it little rest. The heavy guns of the 
Sikhs’ still, ever and anon, were brought to bear upon our bivou- 
acking troops—weary, faint from thirst, and much exertion, 
greatly reduced in numbers, but full of highest heart and hope. 
And with morning “ came retribution.” Our troops were soon 
under arms. Every branch of the army was brought into effec- 
tive operation. Sir Hugh Gough, at the head of the right wing, 
Sir Henry Hardinge of the left, | ied our British battalions boldly 
to the charge ; and carried every thing before them. Sw eeping 
the Sikh entrenchments, they drove the enemy back in confusion, 
out of their formidable encampment, forcing them rapidly from 
position to position, carrying their batteries, seizing their stand- 
ards, and scattering, like sheep, the most determined enemy ever 
brought against us in the East. And then, the victory complete, 
to borrow the simple touching language of the Commander-in- 
chief, “ the line halted, as if on a day of manceuvre, receiving its 
two leaders as they rode along its front with a gratify’ ing cheer, 
and displaying the captured standards of the Kalsa army. We 
had taken upwards of seventy-five pieces of cannon, and were 
masters of the whole field.”* 
These were great and memorable achievements. Military 
critics may refuse to applaud the generalship of the Commander- 


* A feeble effort to regain their position was subsequently made by a body of new 
troops, which Tej Singh brought up from Ferozepore ; but the attempt was soon 
abandoned. 
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in-Chief. The worst that can be said is, that he flung himself, 
with too much impetuosity, upon the enemy. The result was 
victory ; but it was dearly purchased. In no engagements, 
chronicled in the eventful pages of Indian history, has there 
been so terrible an expenditure of human life. More than 3,000 
British soldiers, including 160 European officers, were killed or 
wounded in the battles of Moodkhee and Ferozshah. Of these 
officers, some sixty perished on the spot, or, in a few hours, 
died of their wounds. ‘The carnage in the Sikh camp was tre- 
mendous. 

And of the officers, who fell so nobly in these mighty con- 
flicts, many bore distinguished names and brilliant reputations. 
Death was busy in high places. At Moodkhee, fell Sir Robert 
Sale, whose name is imperishably associated with the history of 
the Caubul campaign—who commanded that illustrious garrison, 
which, in the beleaguered city of Jellalabad, so nobly upheld the 
waning glory of the British nation in Central Asia; there fell 
Sir J. M‘Caskill, whose name is also associated with the history 
of our cainpaigns beyond the Indus—who commanded that divi- 
sion of General Pollock’s army, which, at the close of the cam- 
paign, operated against Istalift, and put a finishing stroke to our 
deeds of retribution. At Ferozshah, fell Major Broadfoot, who, 
for important services rendered to the country, during the clos- 
ing scenes of the war in Affghanistan, had been rewarded with 
the distinguished post of Political Agent on the north-western 
frontier, and had for upwards of a year conducted all our nego- 
ciations with the Lahore Durbar; there fell Captain Peter 
Nicolson, an officer of high courage and great ability, who had 
earned for himself a reputation, as a soldier and a diplomatist, 
by his services in both capacities, at the opening of the Affghan 
war—who had been selected to fill the delicate and responsible 
office of custodian to Dost Mahomed, and who, on the restora- 
tion of that potentate to his own dominions, had been appointed 
to assist Major Broadfoot in the political duties of the north- 
western frontier. There, too, at the head of a troop of horse- 
artillery, fell Major D’Arcy Todd—an officer of rare merit, who 
having spent the earlier years of his life attached to the Persian 
army, and in intercourse with the British mission at Teheran, 
was selected, on the first formation of the army of the Indus, to 
accompany the Envoy and Minister as secretary to Caubul; but 
was subsequently appointed to the difficult and responsible office 
of political-agent at Herat, where he was condemned to play 
one of the most harassing games of diplomacy, against the 
most crafty and most unscrupulous politician in Asia, Yar Ma- 
homed, ever played by a British functionary—a game in which 
it was necessary that the more honourable player should be wor- 
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sted.* Here too fell Major Somerset, who, on the hard-fought 
battle-field of Maharajpore, after distinguishing himself by 

many acts of personal heroism in hand- to-hand combat with the 
Mahratta swordsmen, narrowly escaped the soldier’s death, which 
was reserved for hie on another field, and beside another Gover 
nor-General ; and who here, at Ferozshah, “ with the heredi- 
tary courage of his race,” fought with the most signal gallantry, 
and fell covered with honourable wounds. Here fell many others 
of great performance—many of great promise. ‘The murderous 
batteries of the Sikh artillery, the well-directed fire of the mul- 
titudinous Kalsa infantry—the swords and spears of the enemy, 
the springing of mines, the bursting of tumbrils—all told with 
tremendous effect upon our exhausted troops, hurried as they 
were into action, without any of those well-concerted strategeti- 
cal arrangements, which distinguished the subsequent actions 
of the campaign. 

After the battle of Ferozshah, there was a pause. Neither 
party was in a position immediately to renew the conflict. The 
Sikhs had been defeated in two pitched battles ; they had lost a 
large number of their guns—a large number of their fighting 
men; but they had still guns and fighting men more than 
enough to outmatch those of the British; and in the crippled 
state “of our military resources—for in the engagements of Mood- 
khee and Ferozshah our ammunition had been totally exhaust- 
ed, and we had found by experience that, destructive as were 
our well-managed light batteries, it was necessary to bring guns 
of heavier metal into the field,—it would have been i injudicious 
to precipitate a new engagement when we had everything to 
gain by delay. It was the ambition of the Governor-General 
and the Commander-in-Chief to organise a force, effective at all 
points—to lay down a well- -digested plan of operations—and 








* Lord Auckland seemed to think that Major Todd, who, after the British Go- 
vernment had been repeatedly insulted in the person of its representative, and 
the Herat Wuzeer had shown himself in his true character, intriguing with Persia 
to the injury of great Britain, and openly avowing that he was obtaining money 
from John Bull under false pretences, had considered it more becoming to with- 
draw the mission than to remain at Herat to be insulted and defrauded in every 
possible way, was somewhat too scrupulous, and accordingly removed him from 
political employment ; but this measure—one, it must be admitted, by no means 
in accordance with the Governor-General’s character, for he was a just, and by no 
means a hasty man—was calculated to damage rather the character of our Indian 
Government, than Major Todd’s reputation. It is to be hoped that this officer’s 
papers will, some day, see the light. Frew men were better acquainted with the 
languages and people of Central Asia, or had a more intimate knowledge of the 
policy of Eastern Courts, and the character of the principal men connected with 
them ; and we have reason to believe that he had accumulated a large mass of 
curious information, which would probably ere this have been given to the world, 
but for the jealousy of the British Indian Government. 
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then to risk a decisive engagement with the main body of the 
Sikh troops. The enemy, to the number of about 40,000, had 
taken up a position on the left bank of the Sutlej, near Hurre- 
kee, and entrenched themselves in front of a pontoon-bridge, 
which they had thrown across the river. The bridge-head was 
defended by several formidable batteries, arranged in a semi-cir- 
cular form, the convex towards the front of the English force, 
and in advance of these were the Sikh videttes, which ever 
and anon exchanged a few shots with the advanced sentries of 
the British army. For some weeks the two hosts continued to 
regard each other without making any demonstrations. Our 
heavy ordnance was coming up from Delhi ; ; the Commissariat 
department was actively employed ; from all parts of the pro- 
vinces further drafts of troops were moving up towards the north- 
western frontier. Every thing that possibly could increase the 
efficiency of the force was done; and every man in the British 
camp looked forward with anxiety to the day which was to see 
the Sikh pride humbled, and the Kalsa army driven back in 
confusion across the river. 

In the meanwhile, on the 18th of January, a detachment, 
under Sir Harry Smith, was sent against Dhurumkhote, in which 
the enemy had posted a number of men and laid up a quantity 
of supplies. The place was easily reduced; but before the de- 
tachment returned, information was received at head-quarters to 
the effect that Runjoor Singh, with a large body of Sikh troops, 
had crossed the Sutlej from Philour, threatening Loodhianah, 
and apparently determined to intercept our communications 
along the bank of the river. Sir Harry Smith was, therefore, 
directed to form a junction with the Loodhianah force under 
Colonel Godby, and another detachment, under Colonel 
Wheeler, was sent out to reinforce him. It was believed that 
the entire force would be more than sufficient to frustrate the 
designs of Runjoor Singh. 

The junction was formed on the 26th of January; but Sir 
Harry Smith wisely determined that it was better to lose a day, 
than to attack the enemy with an exhausted force; so he spent 
the 27th—and the day was well spent—in recruiting the physi- 
cal energies of the troops under his command; and on the 28th, 
he moved out to attack the enemy, which was supposed to be 
advancing on Jugraon. It was a clear, bright morning. The 
troops were in high spirits, strong and eager ; : the general, aman 
of approved gallantry and high Tnilitar 'y ‘reputation, holding his 
force “ well in hand,” and never for a moment forgetting the 
position of any of its components, or the use to which each was 
to be turned. Every man was in his proper place—every man 
full of highest courage. There could be no doubt of the issue of 
the engagement. 
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The enemy were soon descried in motion, near the village of 
Aliwal. They were in front of the British force. The ground 
on which our troops were then moving was admirably suited to 
further the rapid manceuvres, which the general was anxious at 
that moment toexecute. It was open country—solid turf land— 
and there was a fine body of British cavalry, with the 16th Lan- 
cers at their head. On went this compact, well-handled force, 
in order of battle—as steady in its movements as though on a 
mere ceremonial field-day, their long lines of swords and bayonets 
glittering in the morning sun. As they advanced, the enemy 
opened their batteries, and under a heavy fire the British columns 
were then halted, whilst the General assured himself of the right 
position of the enemy, and made his dispositions so as to attack 
them with the greatest effect. And right soon were our well- 
disciplined troops let slip at the enemy—right nobly went they 
to the charge. The action soon became general. Every branch 
of our fine force exerted itself to the utmost, and the exertions of 
all were crowned with success. The enemy fought with their 
accustomed vigour, sometimes rushing down, with sword and 
shield, upon the lances of our English cavalry ; but nothing could 
withstand the determined gallantry of the English troops. The 
artillery, ever in the van, scattered destruction around; the 
cavalry charged right into the midst of the Sikh squares, and 
everywhere the bayonets of the infantry were pressing on, with 
terrible effect, against the dense masses of the enemy. The vic- 
tory was soon complete. The Sikh battalions driven back at all 
points, were soon hemmed in by our closing battalions; and 
driven pell-mell into the river. The carnage was most dreadful. 
The Sutlej ran crimson with human blood. The bubbling ery 
of many a strong swimmer was heard rising from the gory stream, 
as fast and thick from the British guns on the river bank poured 
the deadly showers of grape and canister upon the routed and 
helpless host of invaders. 

“he victory was complete. The guns, ammunition and 
baggage of the enemy fell into our hands, and Sir Harry Smith, 
without further molestation, rejoined the head-quarters of the 
British force. The junction having been formed, and the heav 
ordnance—with a well equipped mortar battery—having nce | 
on the 8th of February, the Commander-in-Chief’s camp, it was 
determined, without loss of time, to attack the main body of the 
enemy, in their intrenched position before Hurrekee-ghat. This 
position we have already described.* The 10th of February 
was the day fixed upon for the great exploit. The morning 


* The intrenchments are described by the Governor-General, as “ a triple line 
of breast-works, flanked by formidable redoubts, bristling with artillery, and manned 
by thirty-two regular regiments of infantry.” 
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broke dull and hazy—a heavy mist hung over the river and the 
plain on either side, and it was not until the sun had risen and 
dispersed the vapors, that our batteries, which had been arranged 
in semi-circular form, so as entirely to compass the Sikh works, 
could open with any effect; and then the heavy howitzers and 
mortars, aided by a well-placed rocket-battery, were brought 
into active operation; the vertical fire, most ably directed by 
some of the most skilful artillery officers in any service, told with 
tremendous effect—but the Sikhs, in this last encounter, held 
their own with even more than their accustomed gallantry, and 
it soon, in the language of the Commander-in-Chief, “ became 
evident that the issue of the struggle must be brought to the 
arbitrement of musketry and the bayonet.” 

And to this arbitrement was it brought. The disposition of 
our troops was excellent. All arms of the service had been so 
disposed, as to bring them most effectively into action. The 
leading brigade, under Brigadier Stacy, who had distinguished 
himself as a diplomatist and a soldier in Affghanistan and Sindh, 
and had earned new laurels in the Gwalior campaign, advanced 
against the enemy’s entrenchments, and were met by a tre- 
mendous fire from the Sikh batteries, which could not quench 
such courage as theirs; and ina little while they were to be seen 
within the entrenchments, driving the enemy before them at the 
point of the bayonet. And then the other brigades were moved 
forward—all arms brought into effective operation, and all vying 
with each other in steady and successful gallantry,—the roar of 
more than a hundred pieces of ordnance reverberated along the 
valley of the Sutlej. The Sikhs, driven from their entrench- 
ments, returned again and again, with obstinate courage, sword 
in hand, to the encounter, and died, like brave soldiers, at their 
posts. So vigorously, indeed, fought they within their encamp- 
ment, that it was not until Sir Joseph Thackwell, an officer dis- 
tinguished in the Affghanistan campaign, had ridden through the 
openings made in the ramparts by the sappers and miners, and 
charged the Kalsa battalions, that these determined fighting men 
were fairly routed. Then they gave way. Our dragoons, sur- 
mounting every obstacle, rode at the enemy, hewing and tramp- 
ling them down in every direction, and as the flying masses 
crossed the bridge, or made for the river, the Horse-Artillery, on 
the banks, opened a terrific fire on the fugitives, and again the 
carnage was awful. “ Hundreds upon hundreds” dyed the stream 
with their blood; “ hundreds upon hundreds” were drowned in 
the gurgling waters. Nothing more terrible was ever witnessed ; 
so terrible was it, that the Commander-in-Chief, an officer as hu- 
mane and generous as brave, could not but pause in his narrative 
of this dread encounter, to say—“ Their awful slaughter, confu- 
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sion, and dismay were such as would have excited compassion in 
the hearts of their generous conquerors, if the Kalsa troops had 
not, in the early part of the action, sullied their gallantry by 
slaughtering and barbarously mangling every wounded soldier, 
whom, in the vicissitudes of attack, the fortune of war left at 
their mercy.” Such is war—such the pleasant diversion to which 
Sir Henry Hardinge has been blamed for being so unwilling to 
betake himself. The victory was decisive. At the hour of noon 
a glorious shout from thousands of voices told that the British 
were in possession of the field—the pride of the Kalsa army hum- 
bled; its battalions broken and scattered past all hope of reunion. 
On the evening of that same 10th of February, six regiments of 
native infantry crossed the Sutlej, and on the 14th, the whole 
army was encamped at Kussoor, thirty miles from the Sikh 
capital. 

The country of the five rivers was now stretched at the feet of 
the Governor-General of India. The annexation of the Punjaub 
had long been a favourite theme with political writers in the East 
and in the West. By many it was believed that the British 
Government had long been looking for a favourable opportunity 
of annexing this reputedly fine country to the possessions of 
Great Britain in the East. The opportunity was now present. 
The pear was ripe. The Governor-General had but to stretch 
forth his hand and pluck it. His victorious army was encamped 
at the distance of thirty miles from Lahore. The Kalsa army 
was broken up. As the widows of Jowahir Singh had so surely 
prophesied on the funeral-pile, the “ Sikh sect” was “ con- 
quered ;” “the wives of the Sikh soldiers” were “ widows.” 
Was the rest of the prophecy to be fulfilled? Yes. The Maha- 
rajah was to “ continue to reign” in the Punjaub. The modera- 
tion of the Governor-General did not desert him in this conjunc- 
ture. On the 14th of February, he issued a proclamation, 
wherein, after adverting to the past, he declared the intentions of 
the British Government in the following paragraphs :— 


“The Government of India has frequently declared that it did not 
desire to subvert the Sikh Government in the Punjaub ; and although 
the Durbar has been such as to justify the most severe and extreme 
measures of retribution, (the infliction of which may yet be required 
by sound policy, if the recent acts of violence be not amply atoned for, 
and immediate submission tendered,) nevertheless, the Governor-Gene- 
ral is still willing that an opportunity should be given to the Durbar 
and to the chiefs to submit themselves to the authority of the British 
Government, and by the return of good faith, and the observance of 
prudent counsels, enable the Governor-General to organize a Sikh 
Government in the person of a descendant of its founder, the late Ma- 
harajah Runjeet Singh, a faithful ally of the British power. 
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“‘ The Governor-General at this moment of a most complete and de- 
cisive victory, cannot give a stronger proof of the forbearance and 
moderation of the British Government, than by making this declara- 
tion of his intentions, the terms and mode of arrangement remaining 
for future adjustment. The Governor-General, therefore, calls upon 
all those chiefs who are the well-wishers of the descendants of Runjeet 
Singh, and especially such chiefs as have not participated in the hostile 
proceedings against the British power, to act in concert with him for 
carrying into effect such arrangements as shall maintain a Sikh Go- 
vernment at Lahore, capable of controlling its army and protecting its 
subjects, and based upon principles that shall provide for the future 
tranquillity of the Sikh States, shall secure the British frontier against 
a repetition of acts of aggression, and shall prove to the whole world 
the moderation and justice of the paramount power of India. If this 
opportunity of rescuing the Sikh nation from military anarchy and mis- 
rule be neglected, and hostile opposition to the British army be re- 
newed, the Government of India will make such other arrangements 
for the future government of the Punjaub, as the interests and security 
of the British power may render just and expedient.” 


The actual penalty incurred was small. Indemnification for 
the expenses of the war was, as in all such cases, demanded. The 
sum named was equal to a million and a half of money. The 
parings of territory were but small. The Governor-General de- 
clared his intention of annexing to the British provinces—“ the 
revenues thereof being appropriated as a part of the indemnity 
required from the Lahore State”—all the country, hill and plain, 
lying between the Sutlej and the Beas.* This is the tract of 
country known as the Jullindur Dooab. On the 15th of Febru- 
ary, Rajah Goolab Singh, accompanied by other Punjaubee 
magnates, arrived in the camp of the Governor-General at 
Kussoor. They had been despatched as emissaries from the La- 
hore Durbar, on the reception at the capital of intelligence of the 
decisive victory at Sobraon. Golab Singh, brother of Runjeet’s 
favourite minister (the “ great Rajah,”) Dhyan Singh, and chief 
of the hill country of Jummoo—a man in whom great energy of 





* The Beas, or Beah, ( Hydaspes, ) joins the Sutlej about three miles above Hur- 
reekee. It is the least important of the Punjaub rivers, and supposed to be the 
one not accounted for among the five, though some writers, including the author 
of a most valuable article on “ the Sikhs and their Country,” in the Calcutta Re- 
view, believe that the Sinde, or Indus, as the river which least appertains to the 
Punjaub, is the one omitted in the enumeration. The Beas, at its junction with 
the Sutlej, is about two hundred yards wide in the month of December. “ The 
stream of the Beas,” says the Calcutta reviewer, “is comparatively clear, and the 
waters of the two rivers do not mix for nearly a mile below the junction.” For 
some interesting details relating to the climate, productions, population, &c. of the 
Punjaub, we may refer our readers to Cojonel Steinbach’s unpretending volume, 
which contains, in a small compass, much which it is important to know at the pre- 


sent season, 
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character, not unstained by ferocity, is mingled with consum- 
mate craft, had watched the issue of the pending contest, but 
taken no part in it.* He had come down to the capital, bent 
upon adhering to that course, which every one with any know- 
ledge of his character, felt assured that he would pursue. It was 
his game to watch the issue of events, and to side with the 
stronger party. When the Sikh army had been finally routed 
at Sobraon, he saw that further opposition to the British Govern- 
ment would be worse than useless. The Maharajah and the 
Queen-Mother called upon him to proceed to the Governor- 
General, and intercede for the Lahore Government. He con- 
sented; but not before he extracted from the chief leaders of the 
army, and the members of the Punchayuts, a solemn declara- 
tion, to which they attached their signatures, to the effect that 
they would abide by the terms into which he should think fit 
to enter. 

The Governor-General received the Sikh ambassadors haught- 
ily, as it became him to do. He omitted the customary salutes ; 
refused their nuzzurs; and, after a brief address, couched in ge- 
neral terms, referred them to his Political Agent and the chief 
Secretary to Government, who were in the Governor-General’s 
camp, and conversant with his views and opinions. Major Law- 
rence, an officer of the Bengal artillery, who had some years 
before been attached to the Lahore agency, when presided over 
by Mr. George Clerk, who had been placed in charge of the 
Sikh contingent force, which accompanied General Pollock to 
Caubul; and who had subsequently been appointed Resident at 
Nepaul—an officer of great talent, much vigour of character, 
and very considerable political experience—had been most judi- 
ciously summoned to the seat of war to fill the oftice left vacant 
by the death of the lamented Major Broadfoot. There was no 
man in the country better acquainted with the individual cha- 
racter of the Sikh chieftains, and the intricacies of Punjaubee 
politics. With him and with Mr. Currie, the secretary, an able 
civil servant of the Company, the Sikh emissaries were closeted 
during the greater part of the night. The terms proposed and 
acceded to were those which we have already mentioned ; but 
there were further stipulations for “ the disbandment of the pre- 
sent Sikh army and its reorganization on the system and regula- 
tions with regard to pay, which obtained in the time of the late 
Maharajah Runjeet Singh, the arrangement for limiting the extent 


* For some account of the character of this man, and for much valuable infor- 
mation relating to the Punjaub generally, we would recommend our readers to turn 
to Major Lawrence’s excellent volume,—the most interesting and the most valuable 
work relating to the recent history and condition of the Punjaub. 
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of the force to be henceforth employed to be determined on in 
communication with the British Government; the surrender to 
us of all the guns that had been pointed against us; the entire 
regulation and control of both wl of the river, and such other 
arrangements for settling the future boundaries of the Sikh State, 
and the organization of its administration, as might be deter- 
mined on at Lahore. It was further arranged that the Maharajah, 
with Baee Ram Singh and other chiefs remaining at Lahore, 
should forthwith repair to the camp of the Governor-General, 
and place themselves in the hands of the Governor-General 
to accompany his camp to Lahore.” On the afternoon of the 
18th of February, the Maharajah, according to agreement, met 
the Governor-General at Lulleeanah, eleven miles in advance of 
our camp. He also was received without the customary salutes, 
on presenting himself at the Durbar tent. But it was explained 
that on a submission being duly tendered by the Maharajah in 
person, he would be recognized as a friendly Sovereign. Sub- 
mission was therefore tendered, in the name of the Maharajah, 
by the minister and chiefs, and all the terms proposed by the 
British Government having been acceded to, the young Maha- 
rajah was “ restored to the friendship of the British Government,” 
and took his departure under a salute from our twenty-four 
pounders, “ drawn up at the bottom of the street of tents for that 
purpose.” 

On the evening of the 18th of February, intimation having 
been received by the Governor-General, to the effect that the 
inhabitants of Lahore and Umritsur were in a state of consider- 
able alarm, engendered by the approach of the British army, 
which, it was generally believed, would sack both cities, Sir 
Henry Hardinge issued a proclamation, stating that the Lahore 
Durbar having expressed its contrition, and acquiesced in the 
terms dictated by the British Government, had been admitted 
again to hold friendly relations with the latter; and that, there- 
fore, the inhabitants of the cities of the Punjaub would be pro- 
tected in property and person. 

On the 20th of February the British army encamped under 
the walls of the Sikh capital. Not a blow was struck—not a 
shot was fired. The spirit of the Kalsa army was utterly bro- 
ken; and the British troops were permitted in peace to take for- 
mal possession of Lahore. This was accomplished on the 22d 
of February—the Maharajah having, on the preceding day, been 
restored to his palace in the citadel under the auspices of the 
chief secretary to Government and the Political Agent, and a sa- 
lute from the horse-artillery guns, attached to a guard of honour 
under Brigadier Cureton, an officer who, throughout the cam- 
paign, had exhibited the most conspicuous gallantry at the head 
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of a cavalry brigade. The fortress of Lahore was garrisoned 
with British troops; the Sikh chiefs tendered their submission, 
and gave in their adherence to the new order of things; and, ac- 
cording to some accounts, the first instalment of the indemnity 
money was paid down on the 26th.* At the date of the last ad- 
vices received from the Punjaub, the British army remained en- 
camped before Lahore; the Sikh battalions were broken up— 
their artillery was in our hands; and, though thousands of the 
disbanded mercenaries were prowling about the streets, and in 
the neighbourhood of the capital, it seemed impossible that these 
fragments of a once formidable power could ever re-unite 
themselves into a military force capable of overawing the state 
and disturbing the peace of India. A new army, under regula- 
tions similar to those which obtained in the time of Runjeet 
Singh, is to be organised; and, looking to the future, there 
would seem to be good promise of the permanent establishment 
of a strong government under Golab Singh, and the return to 
that order and tranquillity to which the Punjaub has unfortu- 
nately been a stranger, ever since the old “ Lion of Lahore” 
breathed his last in June 1839. 

We have been so intent upon the prosecution of our narrative 
—giving to this Article an historical rather than a controversial 
character—that we have left ourselves little space for any reflec- 
tions upon the interesting and important events which we have 
thus succinctly recorded. Upon the conduct of the Governor- 
General previous to the commencement of hostilities, we have 
already bestowed high commendation. His conduct, after those 
hostilities had been brought to a close, was, in our opinion, 
equally commendable. His forbearance towards the vanquished 
foe was as honourable in itself, as, in effect, it will prove to be 
judicious. The Punjaub was at the feet of the Governor-Gene- 
ral. It was a tempting prize; but he refused to touch it. The 
Punjaub, to all outward seeming, would have been a splendid 
acquisition. But the value of such acquisitions exists more in 
idea than in reality. That which we think to be a jewel in our 
crown often proves to be a millstone round our necks. Looking 
at the question in connexion with the chief thing to be considered 
—the welfare of British India—we cannot but say of the Pun- 
jaub, in homely language, that we are “ better without it.”. The 
British possessions in the East are already sufficiently extensive. 
We shall do well to avoid further extensions. Whether it lies 
in our power to say this or that line shall be our boundary, and 
saying it, to go no further, God alone can declare. We have 








* Other accounts say that nothing had been paid up, to the Ist of March, 
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nothing to do with “inevitable tendencies”—nothing to do with 
those doctrines of inherent expansiveness which some writers are 
so fond of preaching. Such tendencies, such doctrines, are be- 
yond our control—beyond our comprehension. But human 
duty is clear and intelligible. In resolutely abstaining from 
measures calculated to plunge the country into war, at a time 
when the prosperity of the empire imperatively demanded the 
continuance of peace, Sir Henry Hardinge did his duty as a 
Christian statesman ; and when the unprincipled presumption of 
our enemies had precipitated the collision which he was anxious 
to avoid, and a series of triumphant victories had placed the 
Punjaub at his mercy, he declared that he never had been actu- 
ated by lust of conquest—that he had never sought to extend 
the limits of our British possessions in the East, and that now, 
in the hour of victory, he was determined to prove, by his actions, 
the sincerity of his professions, he placed himself in the proudest 
position ever occupied by a Governor-General, and nobly vindi- 
cated the character of Great Britain from the charge of over- 
weening cupidity, as evidenced in the aggressive spirit which 
has too often characterized its dealings with neighbouring States. 
To such forbearance—just, generous, and politic, equally Christian 
and statesmanlike—history will do ample justice. Of such for- 
bearance, Englishmen have reason to be proud. 

No eulogium more becoming the occasion has ever been, or 
ever can be, pronounced upon the conduct of the Governor- 
General, than that which recently fell from the lips of a states- 
man, the foremost in the ranks of those opposed to the party to 
which Sir Henry Hardinge belongs. “If,” said Lord John 
Russell, in the House of Commons—“ if we had acted in accord- 
ance with the opinions of some, who thought that the disorgan- 
ised state of the Punjaub rendered it necessary for us to commit 
an invasion, we should have been charged with ambition. Even 
if we had collected a large army, apparently menacing that ter- 
ritory, then it might have been said that we had rendered it al- 
most incumbent on the enemy to invade our territory by cross- 
ing the Sutlej. But from the manner in which Sir Henry Har- 
dinge has conducted the great affairs committed to him, we are 
enabled at once to say that there was no preparation made which 
could justify the smallest aggression; and we may likewise say, 
that if preparation had been made, if the army had been collect- 
ed with a view to dispose of the Punjaub, according to the dic- 
tates of our ambition, there could not have been more happy and 
brilliant success than that which followed the wanton and un- 
provoked invasion of our territory.” This is not a panegyric of 





mere words ; it is one composed of solid arguments. The ra- 
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tionale of the whole question is expounded in these few sen- 
tences. 

And is it nothing, we ask, to be permitted to speak, in such 
language as this, of the proceedings of our statesmen in the East 
—of the undeniable justice of our dealings with our Eastern 
neighbours? Look at our measures in what light we may, we 
cannot see upon them one blot of injustice. Is there no solid 
satisfaction in this thought—is there no solid satisfaction in the 
consideration that justice is, in the end, always politic—that we 
need never have much apprehension regarding results, when we 
know that we have done our duty. Opinions may differ regard- 
ing the immediate practical results of the moderation of the 
Governor-General, There are strong-minded men who think 
that such moderation is misplaced, and that, delay the event as 
we may, the complete subjugation and appropriation of the Pun- 
jaub must, sooner or later, be forced upon the British Govern- 
ment in the Kast.* The “strong Sikh Government,” it is confi- 
dently affirmed, is a mere chimera, and it is vain to look for the 
realization of the wishes cherished and expressed by the Gover- 
nor-General. Upon such a subject as this, no writer should 
presume to express himself dogmatically ; for the question is 
involved in difficulties to which human sagacity cannot rise 
superior. But, whatever doubts may be current regarding the 
worldly wisdom of that forbearance which has induced Sir Henry 
Hardinge to restore the sovereign of a conquered nation to the 
throne, from which a word would have hurled him, none can 
question the virtue and nobility of an act so illustrative of the 
“ might of mildness”—an act so honest, so chivalrous, so worthy 
of a Christian statesman. It is equally certain that, if the hopes 
of the Governor-General regarding the formation of a Sikh dio. 
vernment, capable of restoring the Punjaub to a state of perma- 
nent order and tranquillity, be not disappointed, the course which 
he has adopted must be acknowledged, by all competent parties, 
to have been the best which he could have selected. All depends 
upon the solution of the doubt contained in that conditional mono- 
syllable. Any great measure affecting the future destiny of the 
Punjaub, to which, upon entering that country at the head of a 


* There has been much anonymous writing on this subject ; and General Caul- 
field, an old Company’s officer, who is possessed of a large amount of experience, 
gained within the precincts of Oriental Courts, has published a small pamphlet, 
entitled, “ The Punjaub and the Indian Army,” which contains some very sensible 
observations, especially with reference to the paucity of officers attached to the 
Company’s army, and deserves the attention of the public. We dissent, in a great 
measure, from the opinions expressed by the gallant general, but we think that he 
is well entitied to be heard. 
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victorious army, he might have resorted, would have been open 
to very serious objections ; but this may with truth be said of the 
measure to which he did actually resort—and it can be said of no 
other course which the Governor-General could have followed— 
that whilst, if successful, it is unquestionably, for reasons which 
we have already stated, the wisest and most politic course, it 
must ever, whether successful or unsuccessful as regards its 
immediate results, not only be looked upon by all people and 
all generations, as an act of surpassing clemency and chivalrous 
virtue, but be regarded, by all who have watched the course 
of human events, and marked the hand of the Divinity which 
shapes all our ends, as one which must eventually enhance the 
pone, as it ever will the reputation, of the British power in 
the Kast. 








